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Cover: A circa 1918 
French colonial house 
in Hanoi, Vietnam. 
Architecture by 
Grover Dear. Pho- 
tography by Erhard 
Pfeiffer. See page 98. 
ABOVE RIGHT: A view 
of Sardinia’s Costa 
Smeralda from a 
residence designed 

by architect Savin 
Couélle. Photography 
by Durston Saylor. 
See page 62. 
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“YOUR SEPTEMBER ISSUE GAVE US AN 
EXQUISITE LOOK AT DESIGNERS’ HOMES.” 


I must congratulate Architectural Digest 
and its staff for such a fine magazine. 
Your September 1997 issue gave us all 
an exquisite look at the designers’ homes 
and the work they’ve done. Keep up the 
good work, and my compliments to all. 
Narpo K. ROBERTSON 

SaLima, MALAWI 


Your September issue was a feast for the 
heart and soul. Best of all was “design 
phenomenon” Mario Buatta with his 
delicious sense of humor. If ever a side- 
splitting guest column on the joys and 
catastrophes of decorating and living 
needs to be written, it should be by him. 
IAN B. MACDONALD 

Nort Bay, ONTARIO, CANADA 


As a book lover, ’m always appalled at 
the sight of huge oil paintings hang- 
ing on the front of bookcases, blocking 
access to dozens of volumes (Mario Buat- 
ta’s library, pages 160 and 162, Septem- 
ber). What does one do to remove a 
desired book from the shelves—iake 
down the painting and lean it against 
the sofa? Perhaps, in this age of televi- 
sion and computers, books are just con- 
sidered a form of wall decoration. 
Harry O. BRUNN 

SNYDER, NEw YORK 


I was fascinated by the array of different 
designs of home offices shown in your 
Designers on Design section in the Sep- 
tember issue. I was particularly taken by 
the efforts of José Solis Betancourt. His 
sense of design, restoration and atten- 
tion to detail was evident, even from the 
short article and small picture. 

C. K. NoDINE 

NASHVILLE, [TENNESSEE 


I enjoyed seeing the interior designers’ 
homes in your September edition. I no- 
ticed that the most common element 
was the book Villas of Tuscany, which I 
spotted in the homes of Joanne de Guar- 
diola, Thomas Fleming and, twice, in 
Mariette Himes Gomez’s London flat 


(see pages 176, 216, 248 and 249). Did I 
miss any? In any case, it was a fine 
game. Thank you. 

PENNY CHAMBERLAIN 

VicrortA, B.C., CANADA 


Five thousand or more years ago, straw 
was first used in a domestic setting. 
Mica Ertegun’s statement, “I think we 
were the first to use it,” in the Septem- 
ber issue might have carried a correc- 
tive historical footnote. 

Larry GRoo 

LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


I have written before concerning Archi- 
tectural Digest, but I feel the need to 
write again after receiving the Septem- 
ber issue. I teach design at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Art. Each month’s 
edition is shown to my students as an 
example of what a quality magazine 
looks like—from the page layout to the 
photographs and captions. Our school 
library receives these issues so that other 
students may see, read and enjoy them. 
ROBERT JERGENS 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


I look to Architectural Digest to print the 
world’s best design and architecture and 
leave the rest to lesser publications. The 
trend toward “Celebrity of the Month,” 
with recent covers and articles on Carol 
Burnett, Wesley Snipes, James Galanos, 
Michael Keaton and Ali MacGraw, 
seems questionable, especially when the 
copy is often so lacking in any substan- 
tial aesthetic merit. 

Barry KLEIN 

Mourpny, OREGON 


I am only seventeen, and this is the first 
year that I have subscribed to Architec- 
tural Digest. I find your articles wonder- 
fully written and your photographs 
breathtaking. I especially love the AD 
Estates section. I sometimes dream of 
owning one of those spectacular houses! 
SARA PICKENS 

LrEEDs, NEw YorK 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is 
currently writing Class Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward for Doubleday. 


ROLAND FLAMINI, a writer based in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is the author of Thalberg: The 
Last Tycoon and the World of MGM. He is 
writing a biography of French diplomat 
Edmond Genet. 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review, The New York Times and the 
Los Angeles Times. 


JONATHAN KANDELL is the author of two 
books about Latin America, Passage Through 
El Dorado and La Capital: The Biography of 
Mexico City. 


What does it take to turn a sow’s ear into a silk purse? Next month, 

in our seventh Before and After issue, some of the world’s top design- 

ers and architects offer an array of ingenious solutions in places such 

as Manhattan, Florida, San Francisco and Santa Fe. As usual, our 
photographers were there from the beginning and have documented 
the astonishing transformations. We also hear from two writers who have recently sur- 

vived the tribulations of remodeling. Playwright Wendy Wasserstein turned a neglected 
New York apartment into a warm, stylish retreat. And Olivia Goldsmith, author of 
The First Wives Club, restored a dilapidated Georgian house on the Hudson River that 
she had fallen in love with. Indeed, perhaps it’s love that sees us through the ups and downs 
of a major design project. What else is so difficult and yet ultimately so rewarding? 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


Caro Lutry, a New York journalist, writes 
frequently about art and design in Asia. 


Patricia McCOLL, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer who lives in Paris, has 
written about style for The New York Times 


Magazine and the International Herald Tribune. 


PRINCE MICHAEL OF 
GREECE is the author of 
The Crown Jewels of Europe, 
Imperial Palaces of Russia, 
Nicholas and Alexandra: The 
Family Albums and La Bou- 
boulina. Living with Ghosts 
is his latest book. 





ANTOINE ROZES 


Dana Micucct is a New York-based writer 
who specializes in the arts. 


ERHARD PFEIFFER is based 
in Los Angeles and pho- 
tographs architecture and 
interiors in the United 
States and Asia. 
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KATHLEEN QUIGLEY writes about architec- 
ture and design around the world. 

JAMES STEELE teaches architectural history 
and design at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. His latest book, Sustainable Architec- 
ture: Principles, Paradigms, and Case Studies, was 
published last September by McGraw-Hill. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Architectural League of New 
York and Sir John Soane’s Museum Founda- 
tion and is a member of the editorial board 
of Monacelli Press. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. Among 
his many books are Make-Believe Presidents 
and Capitalist Fools. 


of less is good too. 


- Sally Sirkin Lewis 
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The new LEV Accord. Drive one, and 
see what the neighbors call you. 


LEV Accord available in LX and EX 4-cylinder models. For more information about Hondas commitment to the environment, call 888-CC-HONDA ext. 201. ©1997 Honda North America, Inc. 
The Mr. Clean Man Design is a registered trademark of the Procter & Gamble Company. 
































You are what you drive. Or so the saying 
goes. Which brings us to the new LEV Accord 
from Honda. LEV is short for Low-Emission 
Vehicle. Which means its clean. How clean? 

Our engineers tell us it meets a seventy 
percent lower emission standard for smog- 
contributing reactive hydrocarbons than the 
current federal regulations require. But you 
can tell your neighbors, “Gee, its really clean’ 

It accomplishes this feat with no sacrifice 
in performance. And no increase in cost. 

In other words, itS exactly like many other 
Honda products. From our lawn mowers to 
- our‘automobiles, we build products here in 
America that balance your desire for fun and 
performance with societys need for cleaner 
air. And better fuel efficiency. 

Which means the folks who live in your 
neighborhood will come to the only logical 
conclusion. That youve made a responsible, 
thoughtful, just plain smart decision to drive 
the new low-emission LEV Accord. 

Who knows, maybe youll even acquire a 
new nickname in the process. 


HONDA 
Thinking. 
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JAKARTA 
FOR FABRICS 


hen Javanese architect 

and interior designer 
Jaya Ibrahim needs Indonesian 
fabrics for his residential proj- 
ects, he visits Asmoro Damais 
at her Jakarta shop, Parang 
Akig. “She goes to the original 
sources on the north coast, 
where they use old methods of 
production,” he says. “The col- 
ors of her batiks are so strong 
and vibrant—in the West they 
might clash, but they fit well 
in Indonesia.” 

Located in the house in 
which Damais grew up in 
Menteng, a residential and 
diplomatic neighborhood popu- 
lated by antiques shops and 
colonial mansions, Parang Akiq 
features contemporary cotton 
fabrics for interiors, from 
draperies to tablecloths. Damais 
designs most of the batiks her- 


TIM STREET-PORTER 


self, drawing her inspiration 


‘THE LURE OF INDIA 


A Rajasthani temple 
chest at Indian Style 
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Jaya Ibrahim in Jakarta 


with Asmoro Damais 


from the traditional patterns 
and hand-block prints popular 
in Pekalongan, a city in central 
Java celebrated as the home of 
Indonesia’s finest batiks. In con- 
trast with the sober “kingdom” 
batiks, the fabrics from Peka- 
longan, which was exposed to 
the influences of Dutch, Indian 
and Chinese traders, are known 
for their eclectic designs, often 
inspired by nature, and exuber- 
ant colors such as deep reds, sky | 
blues, sunny yellows, hot pinks 
and vibrant purples. Damais 
says she is also partial to the flo- — 
ral designs on Chinese and 
Dutch ceramics. In addition to-, 
supplying fabrics to interior de- 
signers and major hotels in In-_ 
donesia, she sells antique batiks 
to collectors. 

Parang Akigq, Jalan Sunda 5A, 
Menteng, Jakarta 10350; 62-21- 
391-4116. 


or years West Coast de- 

signers and people in the 

film industry have looked 
to Raza Singh for colorful and 
exotic Indian furniture, mirrors, 
painted figures and stone archi- 
tectural elements, which he sells 
at Indian Style, his West Holly- 
wood shop across from the Pacif- 
ic Design Center (while his vast 
warehouse caters to the trade 
only). Buddhas, dancing Sivas 
and painted animals abound, 
but Craig Wright and other 
designers gravitate to takhts, 
teak beds with carved legs that 
can double as low tables. 
“They’re terrific,” Wright says, 
“pure fantasy.” Indian Style, 
8650 Melrose Ave., West Holly- 
wood, CA 90069; 310/659-7525. 
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18th-century stone 
head at Indian Style 


continued on page 24 
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FROM THE PREMIERE DIAMOND COLLECTION 
48K SOLID GOLD AND PAVE DIAMOND WATCH WITH BLACK LACQUER DIAL. 


AT CHANEL BOUTIQUES, SPECIALTY STORES AND FINE J 





EWELERS. 





FOR INFORMATION ON CHANEL FINE TIMEPIECES, PLEASE CALL 800-550-0005 























acques Grange, Francois- 
Joseph Graf and Peter 
Marino call on Belgian dealer 
| Philippe Denys for 20th-cen- 
tury decorative and fine arts. 
Denys, who exhibited in the 
United States for the first time 
at New York’s International 
Fine Art and Antique Dealers 
Show last year, offers furniture, 
glass and primitive iron in the 
minimalist setting of his Brus- 
sels shop. He might have a wal- 
nut-and-canvas chair by Belgian 
architect Victor Horta, a leader 








BELGIAN RESOURCE 


ion in 1925; a five-foot-long sil- 
ver centerpiece with ebony han- 
dles by Wolfers of Brussels; and 
an Art Déco rug designed by 
Albert van Huffel in 1923. 
Although his emphasis is on 
silver, metal and sculpture, 
Denys also carries Ponti furni- 
ture and Hoffmann textiles. “I 
like to mix materials and prove- 
nance—Viennese, Scottish, Bel- 
gian, French and Italian from 
the early twentieth century,” 
he says. Philippe Denys, 1 rue 
des Sablons, B-1000 Brussels; 


of the Art Nouveau movement; 32-2-512-3607. 
a Swedish leather lounge chair 
from the 1950s; a pair of iron 
urns presented in Paris at the 
entrance of the Swedish pavil- 
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At Philippe Denys, a 
woven Art Déco rug 
by Albert van Huffel 


COURTESY PHILIPPE DENYS 


ASIAN FINDS IN PARIS 


d Tuttle, whose archi- 

tectural and interior 

projects (AD, Oct. 1997) 
are located primarily in the Far 
East, looks for rare Asian antiq- 
uities at Beurdeley & Cie., the 
Paris gallery of Jean-Michel 
Beurdeley. “I buy Japanese 
screens, bronzes and wonderful 
Chinese stone pieces there,” 
says Tuttle. Beurdeley, whose 
father is an expert on Chinese 
art, opened his gallery in 1965. 
With museum clients that in- 
clude the Metropolitan and the 
Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, he buys mainly in Asia 
and in France, where he often 
turns up Asian antiques in old 
collections. Beurdeley says he is 
drawn to “old objects with a 
modern feeling,” such as 6,000- 
year-old Chinese pieces and 
Zen calligraphy. Beurdeley & 
Cie., 200 blvd. St.-Germain, 
75007 Paris; 33-1-45-48-97-86. 
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Ed Tuttle witha Chi- _A five-foot-tall Han 
nese rootwood piece gray terra-cotta figure 
at Beurdeley & Cie. at Beurdeley 


| continued on page 26 
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PALM BEACH TREASURES 


or the second year in a row, 

Palm Beach is hosting an art 
and antiques fair of internation- 
al stature. From Jan. 29 through 
Feb. 8, more than 60 dealers 
from England, Europe and the 
US. will exhibit their wares. “A 
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lot of people are sunning in 
Florida in winter, and it makes 
sense to take the goods to 
them,” says honorary cochair 
Mario Buatta. “People are cry- 
ing for culture, and with an- 
tiques of this quality, they’ll be 
handsomely rewarded.” Among 
the artworks in the show are 
Monet’s Barges at Asniéres, from 
the Gerald Peters Gallery in 
Santa Fe; a 19th-century panel 
from Carolle Thibaut-Pomer- 
antz in Paris; and a covered Han 
fanghu in bronze from Michael 
Goedhuis in London. Palm 
Beach International Art and 
Antique Fair, Palm Beach Inter- 
national Pavilion, Palm Beach, 
FL; 561/220-2690. 


A covered Han bronze 
fanghu from Michael 
Goedhuis in London 


INDIA ON THE THAMES 


he 17th- and 18th-centu- 

ry-style Indian fabrics at 
Titri in London have captured 
the attention of David Mlinar- 
ic, Victoria Waymouth and 
Annabel Elliott. Most of the 
hand-blocked cottons and 
muslins are designed by Paris- 
born Brigitte Singh (AD, Sept. 
1995), who now lives in India, 
where she designs fabrics using 
forgotten Indian motifs. Titri 
owners Mark Akroyd (left) and 


CERAMIC WHIMSY 


hile Christine 
Viennet’s trompe 
l’oeil ceramics—a 


plate of fruit, a large leafy cauli- 
flower or a basket of gourds— 
are available at Bergdorf Good- 
man, Saks Fifth Avenue and 
Gump’s, clients who include de- 
signer Alberto Pinto and cou- 
turier Christian Lacroix com- 
mission special ceramics for 
tables and walls. Chef Paul Bo- 
cuse asked her to preserve the 
memory of favorite dishes, such 
as poisson en croiite, in ceramic. 
Viennet has had a passion for 
Palissy ware since she was 16, 
when she bought a ceramic 
plate decorated with small fish, 
crustaceans and seaweed. Later 
she attended art school in Nor- 
way and started creating ceram- 
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Alice von Baum also import 
fabrics from India’s mountain- 
ous regions, where hand-spun 
and handwoven throws are 
produced. Von Baum, who has 
researched historical textile de- 
sign and regional embroidery 
techniques in India, is introduc- | 
ing her own fabrics in addition 
to the throws and sheer Chan- | 
deri draperies at the shop. Titri, — 
82D Portobello Rd., London 
W11 2QD; 44-171-229-2023. 


ics inspired by the work of 
Bernard Palissy in the 16th cen- | 
tury and faience of the 18th and _ 
19th centuries. At the Chateau | 
de Raissac in France, where she 
lives and works, Viennet dis- 
plays a collection of 18th- and: 
19th-century European faience 
alongside her own trompe l’oeil 
creations (below). Christine 
Viennet, Chateau de Raissac, 
rte. de Murviel, 34500 Béziers, 
France; 33-4-67-49-17-60. 





continued on page 28 
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FOLK TALES 


or Elissa Cullman (right), a 

visit to the brownstone of 
folk art dealers and collectors 
Michael Malcé and Jolie Kel- 
ter in Manhattan’s West Village 
(AD, June 1989) always yields a 
surprise. “I started buying from 
them 20 years ago, when I was 
curating an exhibit of Andy 
Warhol’s folk art—he told me 


about them,” she remembers. 


JOHN LEI 
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An 1880s clock 
at Kelter Malcé 
Antiques 


DESIGNER BAGS 


wenty years ago 
Michael and Lindsay 
Lehane of London’s 
X.S. Baggage were selling vin- 
tage textiles that they toted 
around in old leather suitcases 
to show fashion designers such 
as Ralph Lauren. “We’d give 
him the suitcases because we 
didn’t want to carry them 
back—they weren’t worth any- 
thing at the time,” says Michael 
Lehane. After Lauren began in- 
corporating the luggage into 
the décor of his Polo stores, 
Lehane decided to open a shop 
and sell the bags himself. Now, 
a decade later, vintage Louis 
Vuitton, Hermés and Cartier 
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“Back then they had a shop on 
Bleecker Street, and they sold 
quilts, Native American art 
and rugs. Then they moved 
into this house—it’s fun to 
watch how it’s changed. At first 
they were on one floor; now 
they’re on all four and every- 
thing’s for sale.” 

Kelter and Malcé have coun- 
try furniture and lamps as well 





suitcases and trunks (right) are 
the mainstay of the couple’s 
business. They have trunks that 
open into desks and others that 
are fitted with drawers for cut- 
lery, jewelry and hosiery. A Vuit- 
ton wardrobe trunk is from an 
Elton John tour and is stamped 
with his name. Though some 
customers use the luggage for 
travel, fashion impresarios such 
as Lauren, Valentino and Don- 
na Karan and interior designers 
such as Anouska Hempel buy 
them for their decorative quali- 
ties. X.S. Baggage, Antiquarius 
Antique Centre, 131-141 King’s 
Rd., London SW3 4PW; 44- 
171-376-8781. 


JOHN LEI 


as folk art and paintings. “There’s 
a door panel by Jonathon Poore 
that’s affixed to the wall, but if 
someone wanted to buy it, they 
could,” Cullman notes. On a re- 
cent stop she admired their 
arrangement on the second 


JONATHAN PILKINGTON 





floor. “There were folk portraits - 
from the Prior Hamblin School 
and beautiful Windsor chairs. 
That’s as good as it gets.” By ap- 
pointment. Kelter Malcé An- 
tiques, 74 Jane St., New York, ° 
NY 10014; 212/675-7380. 0 
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“Shopping in Istanbul 
is a civilized, comfort- 
able experience that’s 
unique in the world,” 
says Mica Ertegun. 
Asove: The Hagia So- 
phia, center, over- 
looks the Spice Bazaar 
and the Golden Horn. 


AD SHOPPING 


INSIDE ISTANBUL 
MICA ERTEGUN’S GUIDE TO TURKISH DELIGHTS 


Ricut: “The tradi- 
tional workmanship 
of the silver you'll find 
at Melda is excellent. 
And the prices are 
very fair.” BELow: 
The designer inspects 
an antique suzani 
textile at Sengor. 








Text by Dana Micucci 
Photography by 
Daniel H. Minassian 


HEN INTERIOR DE- 
signer Mica Erte- 
gun first set sail 
to Byzantium nearly three 
decades ago, she was im- 
mediately entranced by the 
Oriental exoticism and rich 
history of Istanbul, Turkey’s 
largest city. Formerly Con- 
stantinople, the capital of the 
Byzantine Empire from the 
fourth to fifteenth centuries, 
this ancient gateway to the 
East straddles the Bosporus 
with a legendary grandeur. 
“I love Istanbul,” says Erte- 
gun, who has overseen the 


ae 





New York design firm MAC 
II for twenty-five years. “Tt has 
a tremendous amount of ener- 
gy and vibrancy that keeps me 
coming back. What makes it 
so wonderful is that I can find 
things here that I can’t find 
anywhere else. The Turks are 
very enterprising, but they’re 
also proud of their culture 
and eager to share it with you.” 
Ertegun, who is married to 
Atlantic Records chairman 
and Turkish native Ahmet 
Ertegun, travels to Istanbul 
four times a year, combing the 
city’s narrow streets and bus- 
tling bazaars for treasures to 
decorate her summer house in 
Bodrum, a Turkish resort town 

on the south Aegean coast. 
“As soon as I get off the 
plane, I head straight to the 
Grand Bazaar and to my fa- 
vorite carpet and kilim deal- 
ers,” she says. “There’s a log 
of tourist junk to sift through 
in Istanbul, so I rely on deal- 
ers I’ve known for a long 
time or on shops that my 
Turkish friends recommend.” 
continued on page 34 
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continued from page 32 

At her Bodrum house, Er- 
tegun re-created the unique 
refinement characteristic of 
Turkish architecture and de- 
sign from the sixteenth to 
nineteenth centuries, when 
the Ottoman Empire extend- 
ed from Turkey to central 
Europe, the Middle East and 
North Africa and included 
peoples as varied as Greeks, 
Armenians, Serbs and Turks. 

“Ottoman houses had a 
simplicity and purity that ap- 
peal to me,” Ertegun says. 
“They were uncluttered yet 
maintained a certain luxury, 
expressed in intricately pat- 
terned textiles and ceramics 
as well as in silver and deco- 
rative wood panels. All this, 


ABOVE: Ertegun stops 
at the Erdiin Collec- 
tion to study the 
ornamentation on an 
Ottoman oil lamp. 


along with the romantic light 
filtering through shuttered 
windows, the sound of water 
from fountains, basins and 
the ever-present sea, and the 
beautifully overgrown gar- 
dens, fired my imagination 
and filled my dreams.” 
Ertegun indulges her de- 
signer’s imagination at some 
of her favorite shops, located 
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in three areas that span old and 
new Istanbul. At the Grand 
Bazaar (or covered market) 
in the historic Sultanahmet 
district, not far from the ma- 
jestic Blue Mosque and the 
Hagia Sophia, the Erdiin Col- 
lection specializes in Turkish 
antiques such as copper- and 
tin-plated water jugs, eigh- 
teenth-century miniatures 
hand-painted on bone and 
handcrafted silver goblets, 
boxes and samovars with com- 
plex Islamic designs. 

“Everything imaginable is 
jammed into this little shop 
in the old antiques section of 
the bazaar,” Ertegun notes. 
“A lot of collectors come here. 
It’s not for tourists, unlike a 
lot of the other shops.” 

At Erdiin, Ertegun is fasci- 
nated with the hanging col- 
ored-glass oil lamps once used 
in Ottoman mosques. They 
are suspended from porcelain 
globes made in the western 
Anatolian city of Kiitahya. 
Hand-painted with tradition- 
al Anatolian floral and gar- 
land patterns, the globes en- 
hanced the acoustics in a 
mosque when the imam spoke. 

“These porcelain balls al- 
so kept mice from eating the 
oil in the glass lamps,” Erte- 
continued on page 36 


INSIDE ISTANBUL 


“Turkish shop owners 
are hospitable and en- 
joy spending time with 
their customers,” notes 
Ertegun. ABOVE: Cop- 
perware, painted boxes 
and embroidery beck- 
on at the Grand Bazaar. 








BELOow: Plates repro- 
duced with old Iznik 
patterns capture Er- 
tegun’s attention at 
Abdullah. “They’re in- 
expensive; you can get 
a set or mix and match 
them for everyday use.” 
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Asove: Ertegun and 
her friend Nuyan Kal- 
kavan examine a selec- 
tion of 18th-century 
Turkish fabrics called 
catma at Resto Ltd. A 
pair of whirling dervish 


robes hang on the wall. 
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“Most of the stores 
are run by families, so 
you're greeted with a 
certain intimacy,” says 
Ertegun. BELow: Cur- 
ry and saffron are two 
of the many choices 

at the Spice Bazaar. 


continued from page 34 
gun says. “They would crawl 
down the chain and slide off 
the porcelain onto the floor.” 
A short walk from Erdiin is 
Abdullah, a shop specializing 
in new ceramic plates, vases 
and tiles embellished with 
reproductions of old Iznik 
floral and geometric designs. 
Ottoman underglaze ceramic 
art reached its peak in the 
mid- to late sixteenth century 
in the city of Iznik, south of 
Istanbul, before Kiitahya took 
over as the center of ceramic 
production in Turkey during 
the seventeenth century. 
“The Kiitahya ceramics 
are lovely and inexpensive,” 
says Ertegun, who uses them 
at her Bodrum house. “You 
can mix sets of dishes for 
everyday use or hang them on 
your wall. They’re perfect for 
livening up a country house.” 
Continuing through the 
labyrinthine streets and pas- 
sages of the four-thousand- 
shop bazaar, Ertegun stops at 
Sengor, one of Turkey’s oldest 
and best-known Oriental car- 
pet and kilim dealers, which 
has catered to such luminar- 
ies as Hillary Rodham Clin- 
ton and Mikhail Gorbachev. 
In this tentlike shop, amid 
seven-foot-tall piles of Ana- 
tolian, Caucasian and Persian 
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textiles, Ertegun discovers a 
handsome nineteenth-centu- 
ry suzani from Afghanistan or 
Uzbekistan—an embroidered 
cotton cloth in bold colors 
and repeating floral patterns. 
“Nomads made suzanis to 
hang in their tents,” Ertegun 
explains. “I’m attracted to their 
primitive quality. They can be 
used as wall hangings, table- 
cloths or pillow coverings.” 


BELow: A piano draped 
with an 18th-century 
fabric from Bursa stands 
under decorative wood 
panels at Antikarnas. 


The genuine Turkish hos- 
pitality of the Sengér fam- 
ily is an added delight. Like 
other carpet dealers in Istan- 
bul, they greet visitors with 
soothing apple tea, coffee or 
a soft drink as a prelude to 
doing business. 

“The Sengérs go out of 
their way to spend time with 
you, as if they’re welcoming 
you into their home,” Ertegun 
says. “They’re flexible about 
exchanges and do marvelous 
restorations at low cost.” 

One of the best buys in Is- 
tanbul is the custom-made 
silver found at Melda, anoth- 
er shop in the bazaar. Erte- 
gun owns some of its water 
continued on page 39 
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Asove: Among the 
Ottoman antiques 
displayed at L. Cha- 
labi is an 18th-century 
inlaid jewel chest. 


continued from page 36 
jugs, crafted in three sizes af- 
ter a classical Turkish design. 
Melda also offers contempo- 
rary interpretations of tradi- 
tional Turkish hollowware, 
including siiuous coffeepots 
with fountainlike spouts. The 
prices are very reasonable, 
according to Ertegun. 

“Part of the fun of shop- 
ping at the Grand Bazaar is 
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bargaining,” she says. “Never 
pay the asking price.” 

On her way from the bazaar 
to the old Genoese quarter of 
Istanbul situated in Beyoglu, 
north of the Golden Horn 
harbor, Ertegun often de- 
tours to the Spice Bazaar, 
which is redolent of cumin, 
saffron and other spices dis- 
played side by side in a vivid 
spectrum of color. 

In Beyoglu, Ertegun shops 

continued on page 40 


Lert: “Giines Ozta- 
rak¢i has antique and 
contemporary carpets 
and kilims. She com- 
missions weavers to 
make pieces with cen- 
turies-old designs.” 











ERTEGUN’S SOURCES 


1 MELDA 
Kapalicarsi Arabacioglu 
Sokak No. 7-9 
90-212-522-25-73 
Silver 


2 SENGOR 
Kapaligarsi, Takkeciler 
No. 65-83 ve 98 
90-212-527-21-92 
Oriental carpets and kilims 


3 ERDUN COLLECTION 
Ic Bedesten 
Serif Aga Sokak 
No. 34-39 
90-212-526-76-28 
Eclectic antiques 


4 ABDULLAH 
Cevahir Bedesten No. 7-15 
88/89 
Kapalicars1 
90-212-527-60-48 
Ceramics 


5 Resto Lrp. 
Faik Pasa Caddesi Resto 
Han. 41 
Cukurcuma-Beyoglu 
90-212-251-95-87 
Ottoman and European 
antiques 


6 ANTIKARNAS 
Faik PasaYokugu No. 15 
Cukurcuma-Beyoglu 
90-212-251-59-28 
Eclectic antiques 


7 L. CHALABI _ 
Mim Kemal Oke Caddesi 
No. 17 
Nisantas 
90-212-225-01-84 
Ottoman and European 
antiques 


8 GUNES OZTARAKCI 
Mim Kemal Oke Caddesi 
No. 5 
Nisantagi 
90-212-225-19-54 
Antique and contemporary 
carpets and kilims 


9 Rarri PORTAKAL 
Mim Kemal Oke Caddesi 
No. 12 
Nisantasi 
90-212-225-46-37 
Auction house 
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continued from page 39 

on a winding street called 
Cukurcuma, home to some 
of Istanbul’s most spectacu- 
lar antiques shops, several of 
which occupy floors of re- 
stored old houses. At An- 
tikarnas, where visitors are 
greeted by a bouncing mon- 
key on a chain, she is drawn 
to seventeenth-century wood 
panels from eastern Turkey 
that once decorated the ceil- 
ings of houses and palaces. 

“Chandeliers usually hung 
from these carved and paint- 
ed panels,” Ertegun says. “They 
have a marvelous patina and 
warmth and make great wall 
decorations.” 

Another treasure trove of 
antiques, both Ottoman and 
European, can be found at 
the nearby Resto Ltd., where 
Ertegun singles out an eigh- 
teenth-century Turkish ¢at- 
ma, a handwoven silk-and- 
embossed-velvet fabric made 


in Bursa, an ancient city be- 
tween Istanbul and the Aege- 
an coastal city of Izmir. 
“These exquisite fabrics, 
which often have central 
medallion patterns and come 
in colors such as silver, gold, 
red and blue, were used as 
cushion covers for divans in 
wealthy homes,” says Erte- 
gun, who also found some old 
whirling dervish robes, along 
with antique Iznik ceramics 
and tall mosque torchéres. 
For Ertegun, part of the 
charm of Resto, a restored 
eight-floor Byzantine house, 
is its mazelike interior, where 
“you can find everything un- 
der the sun and even get lost.” 
Farther north, in the exclu- 
sive Nisantasi shopping dis- 
trict, contemporary Istanbul 
comes to life with designer 
shops, expensive restaurants 
and well-heeled Turks. Here, 
on Mim Kemal Oke Street, 
Ertegun likes to buy kilims 


“Istanbul captivates 
you with its beauty, 
exoticism and histo- 

” . 
ry,” says Ertegun. BE- 
Low: The Blue Mosque 
is silhouetted against 
the setting sun. 


RiGuT: Ertegun dis- 
cusses a 19th-century 
water jug with Fatos 
Tiirkmen at Raffi Por- 
takal, an auction house 
of Ottoman, European 
and Oriental antiques. 


from her friend Giines Ozta- 
rak¢i, whose shop with a gar- 
den courtyard has antique 
and new Oriental carpets and 
kilims, mainly from Turkey. 
“With their vibrant colors 
and geometries, kilims are 
formal, playful rugs that are 
ideal for summer houses and 
hot climates,” Ertegun says. 


“They’re a lot like paintings, 
but I use them the way 
they’re meant to be used— 
on the floor. And good-qual- 
ity pieces are well priced. I 
love Giines’s shop because 
she also has a lot of unusual 
things, like narrow kilim 
bands, which nomads used in 
their tents and which can be 
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made into drapery borders, for example.” 

A few steps away is L. Chalabi, one of 
Istanbul’s best sources for Ottoman and 
European antiques. Among the Orien- 
talist paintings, engraved silver incense 
burners, Meissen and silver water pipes 
and floral-patterned Ottoman embroi- 
deries on display, Ertegun finds an ele- 
gant Ottoman jewelry chest inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and tortoiseshell. 

“This rare piece is a good example of 
the opulent accessories that adorned 
aristocratic Ottoman houses and palaces,” 
she observes. “The sultans lived in 
tremendous luxury, which can be seen 
in the jewelry, porcelain, silver and oth- 
er decorative objects that are preserved 
at Topkapi.” 

At nearby Raffi Portakal, one of Tur- 
key’s largest auction houses, which deals 
in everything from Ottoman works of 
art and European antiques to Chinese 
Export porcelain and nineteenth-centu- 
ry Turkish paintings, the antique Islam- 
ic calligraphy and Turkish silver catch 
Ertegun’s eye. 

“Islamic calligraphy, which is done 
with gold leaf and bleck ink on parch- 
ment or silk, looks like an elegant print,” 
she says. “Most are phrases from the 
Koran, and the old ones are expensive. 
Calligraphy functioned as art because 
Muslims weren’t allowed to portray any 
human image.” 

The silver standouts include a large 
embossed rice dish with a lid shaped like 
a bell and a fluted jug and stand once 
filled with rose water so that dinner 
guests could rinse their fingers after a 
meal in typical Ottoman splendor. 

Whatever the object of desire, Erte- 
gun cautions, prices in Istanbul are not 
as low as they used to be, particularly for 
Turkish antiques, since the Turks them- 
selves are vigorous collectors. “Like any- 
where else, you have to be careful that 
you aren’t gypped,” adds Mica Ertegun, 
who suggests wrapping up a long day of 
shopping at the garden restaurant of the 
Victorian-style Greenhouse Hotel, one 
of her favorite haunts in the Sultanah- 
met district. “Authentic Turkish arts and 
antiques are, nevertheless, known for 
their superb craftsmanship, and dealers 


restore everything well. The best of 


them are very honest and open, so it’s a 
pleasure doing business here.” 0 
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AD TRAVELS. 


AN ARTISTIC HERITAGE IN MEXICO 
THE DOLORES OLMEDO PATINO MUSEUM 


Text by Fonathan Kandell 
Photography by 
Michael Calderwood 


OLORES OLMEDO PA- 

tifo can pinpoint the 

precise moment her 
destiny was cast. It happened 
the day seven decades ago 
when she met the great 
Mexican artist Diego Rivera 
and began a relationship— 
passionately protective and 
fiercely loyal—that would 
culminate in the creation 
of the remarkable museum 
that bears her name and en- 
shrines his work. 

As a teenager, Olmedo ac- 
companied her mother to a 
government building in Mex- 
ico City where Rivera was 
completing a series of his 
famous murals. “We came 
across the artist in an ele- 
vator,” recalls Olmedo. “He 
asked my mother if he could 
make some drawings of me. 
She agreed without knowing 
that I would pose nude. And 
besides, I never told her.” 


Rivera made twenty-seven 
drawings of Olmedo. Years 
later her husband, Howard S. 
Phillips, an American pub- 








RES OLMEDO PATINO 


lisher in Mexico, discovered 
the portraits and in a rage or- 
dered her to return them to 
Rivera. When the artist was 
dying of cancer in the mid- 
1950s, Olmedo, who was by 
then divorced, put him up in 


The Museo Dolores 
Olmedo Patino in 
Xochimilco, Mexico, 
houses the world’s 
largest collections of 
Diego Rivera and Fri- 
da Kahlo paintings. 
ABOVE: Rivera and Do- 
lores Olmedo in 1955, 
with La Tehuana, the 
last of many portraits 
he painted of her. 


The museum is locat- 
ed in a 16th-century 

monastery that Olme- 
do bought in 1962 and 
used as her residence. 
Lert: The chapel’s fa- 
cade. Rint: The mu- 
seum’s main entrance. 


her home. A grateful Rivera, 
whose reputation and earn- 
ings had tumbled, again gave 
her the nude drawings. He 
also sold her scores of his 
paintings and many works 
done by his late wife, Frida 





Kahlo. Moreover, Rivera des- 
ignated Olmedo president of 

his and Kahlo’s estates. 
Three decades passed, dur- 
ing which time enthusiasm 
for Rivera’s works was re- 
continued on page 46 
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AN ARTISTIC HERITAGE IN MEXICO 





continued from page 44 

born and a virtual Frida cult 
drove the prices of Kahlo’s 
paintings to stratospheric lev- 
els. Art critics and intellectu- 
als began to resent Olmedo 
for her huge hoard of Rive- 
ras and Kahlos and her pow- 
er over the artists’ cultural 
legacies. She was accused of 
having grossly underpaid for 





her collection. Rumors swirled 
that Olmedo, driven by jeal- 


ousy, was intent on sabotag- 
ing Kahlo’s rising star. And 
when construction of Olme- 
do’s museum stalled, many 
began to question whether 
its doors would ever open to 
the public. 

\fter much delay, the Mu- 
seo Dolores Olmedo Patifio 
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Olmedo’s collection 
of Riveras includes 
137 watercolors, re- 
liefs, drawings, oils 
and prints. The mu- 
seum also houses 
over 600 pieces of 
pre-Columbian art. 
Lert: Peacocks wan- 
der the grounds. 


Ricut: A 1955 Rive- 
ra oil of Olmedo’s 
daughter dominates a 
wall in the main hall. 
BELow: The Cubist 
Room showcases 
works Rivera painted 
in France and Spain be- 
tween 1913 and 1920. 


Shortly before his 
death in 1957, Rivera 
put Olmedo in charge 
of his and Kahlo’s es- 
tates. BELOW RIGHT: 
Twenty-three of 
Olmedo’s 25 Kahlo 
paintings, including 
Self-Portrait with Small 
Monkey, 1945, are 
now touring Europe. 


was in fact inaugurated in 
1994. Built from Olmedo’s 
own sixteenth-century ha- 
cienda—originally a mona- 
stery—in Xochimilco, on the 
southern fringes of Mexico 
City, the museum displays all 
of her 137 Riveras and twenty- 
five Kahlos, along with more 
than six hundred pre-Colum- 
bian artifacts and many superb 


MUSEO DOLORES OLMEDO PATINO 


collectibles from Mexico’s co- 
lonial and early modern eras. 

Olmedo—or La Sefiora, as 
she is called by her asso- 
ciates—has always shrugged 
off critics and flaunted her 
independent-mindedness. 
When a journalist covering 
the opening of her museum 
asked how she would like 
to be remembered, she shot 































back: “Just as 1am—a woman 
who did whatever she felt 
like doing in life, and luckily 
succeeded at it.” 

In middle age, Olmedo be- 
came the first Mexican wo- 
man to run her own real estate 
development company. The 
wealth gained from her busi- 
ness deals enabled her to 

continued on page 48 
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continued from page 46 
amass her art collection, pur- 
chase the estate that would 
eventually house it and make 
the political contacts needed 
to back her museum project. 
Olmedo bought the haci- 
enda—eight acres and 54,000 
square feet of buildings—in 
1962. Its metamorphosis into 
a museum, begun in 1988, was 
initially scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1990. But the ren- 
ovation proved technically 
more difficult than had first 
been imagined, and the gov- 
ernment, which had prom- 
ised to foot the bill, was slow 


L& 





AN ARTISTIC HERITAGE IN MEXICO 


to increase its financial out- 
lays. As the project bogged 
down, Olmedo was forced to 
live for several years in make- 
shift construction barracks 
next to the hacienda’s gutted 
buildings. “I felt like an earth- 
quake refugee,” she says, allud- 
ing to the frequent temblors 
that shake the Mexican capital. 

According to Luis Her- 
nandez, the young architect 
who oversaw the project, the 
main problem was that the 
hacienda, while good enough 
to display a personal collec- 
tion, suffered from structural 
flaws that were unacceptable 











A grateful Rivera sold 
Olmedo scores of his 
paintings and many | 
works done by his late 
wife, Frida Kahlo. | 





Asove: A bust of Rive- | BELow: An arcade 

ra by Julio Castellanos — surrounds the muse- 
sits at the museum’s um’s courtyard. “I 
entrance. “For me,” consider it my re- 
says Olmedo, “Diego sponsibility to help 
Rivera represents Mex- _ preserve the artistic 


ico.” LEFT: In a foyer heritage of Mexico,” 
are some of Rivera’s says Olmedo, “of 
belongings, including — which Rivera’s work 
his easel and palette. is an integral part.” 
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for a first-class museum. “More than 
half the building was slowly sinking 
because its foundation was on land 
that used to be a lake and canals,” 
says Hernandez. “In some rooms the 
roof was leaking and had to be largely 
redone.” The structure also needed 
costly electric rewiring and climate- 
control systems. 

Despite the extensive alterations, the 
building retains much of the atmo- 
sphere of a private residence, and its 
collection is displayed according to 
Olmedo’s tastes rather than in a more 
conventional museum style that pays 
heed to chronology or subject mat- 
ter. In the permanent exhibition’s first 
hall—the former living room—the 
paintings include some of Olmedo’s fa- 
vorite Riveras, such as La Tehuana, a 
famous 1955 portrait of her in the 
multicolored dress of a native from 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in south- 
ern Mexico. Besides the Rivera works, 
the room contains autographed photos 
of powerful politicians whom Olmedo 
befriended. A large fireplace in the cen- 
ter of the room has been remodeled as 
a stand for pre-Columbian figurines. 

Adjoining the first hall is an elongat- 
ed chamber that was previously the din- 
ing room. Now called the Maya Room 


rope, where he had been a fixture in a 
bohemian society that included Picasso, 
Braque and Gris. 

But the most remarkable of the 
rooms arranged thematically is the one 
turned over to twenty-five Frida Kahlo 
paintings. All but two of them are on 
tour in Europe until mid-1998 and have 
been temporarily replaced by copies. 
‘The originals left behind are among the 
most brutal of Kahlo’s self-portraits: 
The Broken Column (1944) exposes the 
artist’s vertebrae as a fractured Greek 
column, and A Few Small Nips (1935) 
shows a woman resembling the artist ly- 
ing in bed with multiple knife wounds 
—the blood flowing so copiously that it 
stains the painting’s frame. 

Olmedo has never hidden her dislike 
of Kahlo. In interviews she has scorned 
her paintings as “trashy” and expressed 
disapproval of her alleged bisexuality. 
But Olmedo also makes the point that, 
in deference to Rivera’s wishes, she kept 
her Kahlo collection intact and thus 
probably helped raise the artist’s reputa- 
tion and the market value of her works. 

The Olmedo museum lies at the end 
of a three-hundred-yard cobblestoned 
walk past a garden that also displays the 
owner’s quirky, eclectic tastes. Screech- 
ing peacocks and sweet-tempered Mex- 


Olmedo has always shrugged off critics and 
flaunted her independent-mindedness. 





for its collection of sculptures, pottery 
and carved seashells from that ancient 
civilization, the space also includes an- 
other well-known late Rivera painting, 


La Hamaca. Somehow, the placement of 


this portrait of two girls swaying lan- 
guorously-in a hammock high above an 
ocean bay seems appropriate in a room 
devoted to the art of an Indian culture 
that flourished in the tropics. 

. Othér rooms are arranged in a fash- 
ion that might win the approval of a tra- 
ditional-minded curator. One former 
bedroom is entirely devoted to a series 
of Rivera paintings of Acapulco sun- 
sets. A banquet hall, now called the 
Cubist Room, showcases the artist’s 
youthful works from his years in Eu- 


ican Hairless dogs roam the manicured 
lawns amid a score of mostly native 
trees, including ancient cypresses and 
red-beaded pirules. As the lawns recede 
to the outer walls, flowers and shrubs 
spread with untrimmed exuberance. 
“La Sefiora told us to let them grow 
wild,” explains Hernandez, who also su- 
pervises maintenance of the gardens. 
The cobblestoned walk leads past a 
giant stone head of Rivera near the en- 
trance to the museum’s main exhibition 
hall. Set on a waist-high pedestal, Rive- 
ra faces a large urn on a pedestal of sim- 
ilar size. It almost seems as though the 
urn should someday be replaced by the 
head of Frida Kahlo. “Or maybe,” sug- 
gests Hernandez, “of La Sefiora.” 0 
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STAY TUNED FOR THE DIGITAL ERA 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


HE SCENE IS A CINEMA CLICHE. 

The character, furious at life in 

general, or driven mad by the 
excesses of our culture, takes a revolver 
and shoots the TV. It is about the only 
way you can get rid of one. I have a 
friend who keeps his aspidistra on top of 
his set, and when he overwaters it or 
when the cat tries to use it as a litter box, 
the TV will steam and fizzle or give off 
an unpleasant scent, but it keeps on 
playing. You can’t kill the suckers. 

If your computer has the tempera- 
ment of an overtired opera diva—fin- 
icky, unpredictable, high maintenance 
and prone to sudden work stoppages— 
your television is the Percheron of elec- 
tronics. There are thought to be a quar- 
ter of a billion TVs in our homes, and 
almost every one of them is a work- 
horse of indestructible dependability. 

“A lot of TV sets don’t break,” Jim 
Palumbo, Sony’s senior vice-president 
of television products, says somewhat 
ruefully. “Nothing’s perfect, but the 
technology is very, very good.” 

“They weren't always this rugged,” 
notes John ‘Taylor, a spokesman for 
Zenith. “In the 1950s you wouldn’t 
go to the store, buy a television set and 
take it home with you. You'd have a ser- 
viceman deliver it to your house and 
hook it up. Service calls in those days 
were not uncommon. I remember in the 
sixties when I went to the hardware 
store to use the tube tester. You’d take 
the TV tubes, and you'd test them to 
figure out which one you needed to re- 
place. The advent of solid state in the 
seventies and the integration of silicon 
in the eighties have made today’s televi- 
sion set probably one of the most reli- 
able appliances in your home. It’s a very 
mature technology.” (The modern TV 
no longer has tubes, other than the pic- 
ture tube. Where once the cabinet was 
chock-full of wires, tubes and strange 
shapes, there is almost nothing but 
empty space now.) 

‘Television has been around for quite 
some time, but the desire for home pic- 


SO 


ture entertainment goes back nearly as 
far as the formation of the modern 
bourgeois home. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury Victorian mamas and papas spent 
many an evening in the parlor looking 
at stereopticons and slide shows. These 
and other devices achieved a degree of 
animation, but nothing was as satisfac- 
tory as Edison’s Kinetoscope, an early 
movie machine, which appeared about a 
hundred years ago. 

‘Television crept onto the scene in the 
1920s, although for a while there was no 
word for it, nor for those who watched 
it. Taken up and discarded were such 
locutions as /ooker-in, perceptor, audiob- 
server, lookener (an uglyism derived by 
marrying /ooker and Jistener), audoseer, 
invider, telegazer, teleseer, televist, telspec- 
tor, opticauris, visuel and audivist. 

Such floundering around is to be ex- 
pected of a technology that lacks a prop- 
er inventor. Samuel F. B. Morse invented 
the telegraph, Alexander Graham Bell 
did the honors for the telephone, and 
there were the Wright brothers, but it 





took the better part of sixty years and 
the contributions of many people in 
France, England, Germany and Scot- 
land to get TV off the ground. 

Still, two men from opposite sides of 
the globe and utterly dissimilar back- 
grounds deserve the lion’s share of the 
credit or, depending on your opinion, 
the blame. The first is a Mormon farm 
boy who grew up in Idaho. He was 
mowing a field when the back-and- 
forth motion of his machine suggested 
to this intelligent fourteen-year-old lad 
how an image might be electronically 
scanned, captured and reproduced else- 
where. The idea set the course of Philo 
‘T. Farnsworth’s life, as this remarkable 
autodidact went on to invent and patent 
a number of the ideas and devices that 
were necessary for TV. 

Perhaps even more important in the 
perfection of television was Vladimir 
Kosmo Zworykin, a Russian scientist 
from an upper-class czarist background 
who fled the Bolsheviks to come to 

continued on page 52 
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Is it the size 
ask yourself what’s important: 
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continued from page 5O 

America and head up research at RCA. 
It was he who invented the almighty 
boob tube itself, though numerous 1m- 
provements over the years have made it 
the electronic elephant that lives forev- 
er. Ironically, the medium that delivers 
the advertising for the disposable soci- 
ety is one of the least disposable objects 
in the home. 

Televisions don’t die. Instead, says 
Zenith’s John ‘Taylor, “They end up 
moving from the primary viewing area, 
your living room or your den, to the 
kids’ room or the bedroom or the base- 
ment. That’s why the number of televi- 
sion sets per household continues to 
rise. Unlike some industries, we don’t 
build in obsolescence. The average age 
of a television set today may be a dozen 
years. Yet the average consumer comes 
back into the market to buy a television 
set about every six or seven years.” 

Since TVs don’t wear out, manufac- 
turers are at their wits’ end trying to 
come up with ways to get you to buy 
a new one. Most recently they have 
markedly improved the sound quality. 
In the early days of TV the developers 


alternately broadcast a few seconds of 


pictures, then a few seconds of sound. 
Even after they put the two together, 
most of the effort went into improving 
the quality of the picture. The mid- 
eighties changed that, and today you do 
not have to rip up a room or place 
speakers and run wires higgledy-pig- 


Numerous improvements over the years have made the TV 
the electronic elephant that lives forever. 





gledy around the den to have good 
sound. A number of manufacturers of- 
fer sets with excellent singing voices. 

Another way the manufacturers get 
you to demote the living room set to the 
basement is by offering models with ever 
larger screens. Consequently, there is a 
stupefying variety of choices when you 
venture out to buy a new TV. Although 
consumer publications offer ratings, 
there’s nothing like seeing and hearing 
the various models on the market. 

You will have to go out of your way to 
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TELEVISION FOREVER! 


find a lemon. “There was a day when 
there was major differentiation in qual- 
ity,” says Taylor. “The quality of the en- 
tire industry has moved up over the 
years, and there are a lot of good sets out 
there. The differentiation is not based 
on reliability or longevity, because they 
all last a long time, but more on brand 
reputation, features and technology.” 

As with everything else in Elec- 
troland, the prices of TVs have been 
moving downward ever since the first 
mass-produced sets were offered in 
1946. At that time RCA’s black-and- 
white ten-inch-screen 630-TS, some- 
times called the Model T of television, 
sold for $385, which would be around 
$3,400 in today’s money. In 1998 you 
can buy a nineteen-inch color television 
for about $200, which would be about 
twenty-five bucks in 1946 money. 

Parenthetically, the price of advertis- 
ing has gone the other way. The first 
commercial that we know anything 
about was aired on July 1, 1941, at a cost 
of four dollars a minute. It displayed the 
face of a Bulova watch ticking off that 
minute. A minute in 1998, on the most 
popular programs, will cost in the vicin- 
ity of two and a half million dollars. 

The numbers nicely illustrate the 
electro-wisdom that the money is in the 
software (programs and advertising), 
not the hardware. John Taylor will bear 
witness to the dog-eat-dog aspects of 
the TV industry. “It’s such an intense- 


ly competitive business that nobody’s 
making money. Zenith hasn’t turned a 
profit since 1988.” Hence, with a little 
ingenuity, one ought to be able to get 
top quality for bottom dollar. 

The manufacturers are holding on 
for the day of high-definition television 
(HDTV), which has a picture that’s 
twice as good as the one we see now. 
Their hope is that millions of us will 
one day abandon our present sets for 
new sets and better pictures. “The po- 
tential is there to make lots of money 


als 


again,” says Taylor. The potential is | 
there, no doubt about it, but the reality | 
is a ways off. The law says that the na- 
tion’s television stations have eight 
years to get up and running with 
HDTV, but costs of the new transmit- 
ters and other equipment fly high into 
the multibillions, so people such as 
Michael Jordan, chairman of CBS’s par- 
ent, Westinghouse, are saying, “This 
whole digital transition had been left to 
the engineers until just about six 
months ago. All of a sudden we got this 
thing approved, and nobody has a clue 
what they are going to do.” 
Nonetheless, HDTV sets will be on 
the market by the end of this year. Pre- 
pare to pay $5,000 plus for a low-end set 
and to have only a limited number of 
high-definition programs and stations. 
It’s not unlike the situation with FM 
radio broadcasting in the 1930s. Its de- 
ployment was delayed for a generation 
because companies like RCA had too 
much invested in AM technology to 
junk it all and start over. It will be years 
before the TVs on the market today be- 
come obsolete, but if you’re planning to 
buy one, you should make sure it has an 
S-Video input, a doohickey that enables 
it to ingest digitized signals. Of course, 
HDTV is digital, but so are a lot of 
services looking to get a crack at you via 
your living room TV. With an S-Video 
input you will be able to see HDTV pro- 
grams, although not in HDTV qual- 


ity, but none of this will be a hot issue 
for five or six years at least, by which 
time the TV you bought today will be 

ready for banishment to a rear room. 
The back, or sometimes the side, of 
the modern TV has a number of jacks 
beside the S-Video input. A generation 
ago there was one hole in the back 
of the set, mysteriously labeled “RF,” 
short for radio frequency, which was the 
place to plug the wire attached to the 
rabbit ears or roof antenna. The one 
continued on page 54 
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purchased 7/1/97 through 1/17/98. See waww.3com.com/x2dellv 

©1997 3Com or its subsidianes. All nghts reserved. 3Com, the 
the x2 logo and Couner are trademarks of 3Com Corpor: 
and may be trademarks and/or registered trademarks of their res 














U.S. Robotics. From the leader in networking. Bom 





D 
talian Rococo mirror 
console I1’I1”H 


B 
Y Ren Revival walout wall mirror 
w/ griffin. 6W x72"H leather or fabric 


FE 17 pe. American Victorian oak dining site by Horner Bother, table has 12 leas 
4 


Renaissance 
Revival 


bookcases 


Taree nse 
chandelier 


Alabaster & dor 


SKOTEPAURS DRIES (UEC 


33°Dp x 34"Diam 


19th ec. Baccarat 
French crystal 


9031 W. OLymMpic BOULEVARD BEVERLY HILLs, CA 90211 
(310) 247-3900 (310) 247-8864 Fax a A 
Showroom Hours: Monday-Friday 9am - 6pm, Saturday [lait 6pm 


Visit Us At These Upcoming Antique Shows: ; 
Atlanta Antique Show Adanta, GA January I - 4, 1998 \) f 
Miami Radisson Show Miami, FL Jan 23 - 25 : 
Coconut Grove Show Miami, FL Jan 28- Feb I 

Miami Beach Cony. Center Miami, FL Jan 30 - Feb 4 

Sarasota 32nd Annual Winter Show Sarasota, FL Jan 16-18 

Museum Antig. & Fine Arts Show Daytona, FL Jan 16-18 

(at The Museum Of Arts & Sciences in Daytona 

Winter Antiques Show at Naples Naples, FL Feb 6-8 








AD ELECTRONICA 


TELEVISION FOREVER! 


continued from page 52 

hole has grown to many as 
the TV has ceased to be used 
only for telegazing. Beside 
games and VCRs, the Inter- 
net in various forms has tak- 
en dead aim at you while you 
sit on your ‘couch. If you 
want to use those electronic 
orifices, the sets in the stores 
now have them. 

Hence, if the urge to con- 
sume has you by the big toe, 
there’s no reason to put it 
off. And, unlike its electro- 


we do everything else while 
listening to music, and it is a 
long-established fact that the 
nation’s youth does its home- 
work while watching tele- 
vision. And now with PIP, 
the kids can watch two pro- 
grams while doing algebra. 
And they say that there’s no 
such thing as progress. 

As your TV does more for 
you, it requires less effort on 
your part. The original TV 
remote was introduced by 


Manufacturers are at their 
wits’ end trying to come 
up with ways to get you to 
buy a new television. 


cousin the computer, the TV 
is user-friendly. Modern TVs 
come with a VCR setup so 
simple that even the invinci- 
bly stupid and the technolog- 
ically hostile have no trouble 
with it. They’ve also got 
enough jimjacks to please a 
sultan. The sets come with 
locks to prevent the kiddies 
from seeing dirty pictures; 
gizmos that automatically 
tamp down the volume of 
shrieker commercials; quick- 
er ways to zap to your fa- 
vorite channels; and timers 
that turn on when you're not 
at home to fool the burglars 
or possibly alert them to the 
fact that you have a neat, 
brand-new TV. 

They also have PIP, or 
picture-in-picture. Only in 
America, the land where 
people have made a fine art 
of doing two things at the 
same time, would PIP be 
viewed as a convenience and 
not as a contrivance to drive 
the sober to drink. We do 
our nails or jog while talking 
to friends on the telephone, 





Zenith in 1950 under the 
name The Lazy Bones, but it 
was crude compared with the’ 
1998 models that do every- 
thing but floss your teeth. 
Next in the onward march of 
engineering progress came 
Flash-Matic. “It’s a cool-look- 
ing device,” says John Taylor, 
“sort of a Buck Rogers flash- 
light.” The Flash-Matic sys- 
tem had drawbacks, however. 
Errant sunbeams would turn 
it on at dawn without the 
permission of its owners. 
Zenith persevered, neverthe- 
less, until it had perfected to- 
day’s all-powerful remotes 
and thereby invented the 
couch potato, wielding the 
contemporary channel chang- 
er from a coffee table com- 
mand center. 

What TV has done to 
American civilization is prob- 
lematic, but we can take 
some satisfaction in knowing 
that the machines our hap- 
py electro-spuds are in thrall 
to will last forever, providing 
us with better pictures and 
sound than ever before. 0 














Water Street Gallery, Ltd. 
Minneapolis, MN 800.419.9087 


Leawood Fine Art 
Leawood, KS 913.338.4999 


Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii 
Hyatt, Kauai, 800.786.2787 


Stellers Galler 
Jacksonville, FL 800.642.5716 


Ashland Galleries 
Mobile, AL 334.479.3548 


Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii 
Marriott, Kauai, 800.679.9797 


Teri Galleries, Ltd. 
Metairie, LA 800.533.8374,504.887.8588 


Pink House Gallery of Fine Art 
Hilton Head, SC 803.681.5169 








caer Nash 
Carmel, CA 408.622.9009 


“A Good Season” 
by Hessam 


The Art of Entertainment Gallery™ 
MGM Grand Hotel/Casino 
Las Vegas, NV 702.891.3935 


Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii 
Hyatt Kaanapali, Maui, 800.778.5222 


Loretta Goodwin Gallery 
Birmingham, AL 205.328.1761 


Danielle Peleg Gailery 
West Bloomfield, MI 248.626.5810 


Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii 
Princeville, Kauai, 800.968.7200 


J Gallery at The Orchid 
Kona, HI 800.643.1669 


Complements Art Gallery 
Warwick, RI 800.841.4067 





THE WATER STREET COLLECTION 





Vibrant colors, dynamic composition, and powerful expression go hand-in-hand with imagination and expert craftsmanship to 
create works of amazing depth and dimension, which are at once both intriguing and disarming to the viewer. 
"A Good Season” is available as a Limited Edition Giclée on 100% white cotton rag paper. 
Available exclusively through the following Fine Art Galleries 


Kavanaugh Art ges) 
West Des Moines, IA 515.279.8682 


Gallery 5800 
Richmond, VA’ 800.730.0107 


Emery’s Fine Art sort 
Murfreesboro,TN 615.890.1889 


Regency Fine Art 
Atlanta, GA 800.669.6290 


Syd Entel Galleries 
Tampa, FL 813.725.1808 


Coastal Gallery 
Half Moon Bay, CA 650.726.3859 


Bev’s Fine Art _ 
Raleigh, NC 800.627.4907 


Bennetts’ Art Gallery 
Greenville, SC 864.288.6430 


Barucci Gallery 
Clayton, MO 314-727-2020 


Collectors Editions 


PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL & GRAPHIC ART 





EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 





MALCOLM FORBES IN FIJI, PHILIPPE STARCK IN PARIS... 


FIJI 
® Malcolm Forbes 


he dream of most people who do 


much dreaming is to have an island 
hideaway—Laucala is that on a much big- 
ger scale,” said the late Malcolm Forbes. In 
1972 the publishing magnate bought the 
+.7-square-mile island (AD, Feb. 1989), 


which is about 135 miles from Suva, the 
capital of Fiji. It is a private retreat, a vaca- 
tion resort and a working coconut planta- 
tion, and about 220 Fijians call it home. 
“The island itself has become a cash crop,” 
Forbes noted. He spent $5 million to im- 
prove living conditions and to create the re- 








sort, which includes seven bures, or cot- 
tages, for guests. The main house was 
placed at one of the highest points on the 
island for a 360-degree view. $10 million. 


Colin Strang Steel, Knight Frank; 44- 
131-225-8171. 


continued on page 58 
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The finest selection of Fine Furniture, Stained Glass, Chandeliers, 
Mantels, 19th C. Oil Paintings, Garden Statuary, Bedroom Sets, 
Entryways, Palatial Gates, Gazebos, Fountains, Bar & Restaurant 
Decor, Billiard Tables, Classic Autos, Paneled Rooms, etc., etc., etc... 


Gold over bronze with Bavarian crystals chandelier, each shade signed Baccarat. 
1 of 12 original oil paintings by Leroy Neiman from the 1960’s.(All from one estate.) 
19th C. marble top ormolu mounted Bombay commode with marquetry inlays. 
19th C. Florentine marble wall fountain with Tiffany mosaic. 5. Fine marquetry Steinway piano. 
Elegant Louis XV style vitrine with bronze ormolu mounts & beveled glass. 7. Sample of 6 bars to be 
auctioned Spectacular carved marble mantle from the Stonehurst Castle in Grosse Pointe, MI. by Randolph 
Rogers 9. Exquisite 19th C. carved walnut banquette. 


GAL 2004 
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ur New 
Cy 
Originals are made 
under the watchful eye 


and the steady hand of 
perfectionists. 


We proudly fashion, 
in limited quanti- 
ties, unique fur- 
nishings of the 
highest quality. 


To those who 
appreciate the 
best, to those who can accept no 
less, we offer the opportunity to 


invest in 







excellence 
which will 


endure. 





The Railroad Baron's Bed® 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 


CABINETMAKERS 
a SSS rr i 


911 LADY STREET * COLUMBIA C 29201] 


803-254-5994 


Available through your interior designer or architect 
\TLANTA *¢ CHICAGO ¢ COLUMBIA « DALLA 
DANIA * DENVER * LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO 
Our comprehensive portfolio is available for $15.00 
ind can be credited at time of purchase 


R¢ BED ind features ol 
M. Craig Company 
















EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 56 





PORTUGAL 


[’ 1400 John I of Portugal ordered a 
monastery built for the Trinitarian order, 
whose purpose was to free Christian slaves 
from Muslim captivity. He chose for the site 
the city of Sintra, about 16 miles north of 
Lisbon. The cloister and Renaissance-style 
archways were added in 1570, and the 
church was rebuilt in the 18th century. Five 
years ago the present owners purchased 
Quinta do Convento de Trinidade, even 
though it had been abandoned for years, 
and converted it into a private residence. 
They restored the 17th- and 18th-century 
azulejos, or blue-and-white tiles, in the 
entrance hall, dining room and chapel and 


did some modernization, including enclos- 


ing part of the small garden cloister in glass. 
A 1924 guide to Portugal stated, “The 
convent and the grounds are notable for 
their exuberant vegetation and for their 
mysterious secrecy.” To maintain this spirit, 
British horticulturist Gerald Huggan im- 
ported plants and trees from all over the 
world; wooded hillside makes up the rest of 
the 14 acres. $10 million. 


Collin McDonald, Knight Frank; 351- 
1-799-9966. 


continued on page 59 











A special advertising section for the California reader 











The Finest Vintage & 
Contemporary Wrist & Pocket Watches 
Watchmakers & Jewelers for Three Generations 
West Hollywood, California ¢ Aspen, Colorado 


Second Time Around Watch Company 
8840 Beverly Boulevard, West Hollywood, CA 90048 PA UT TUS eC iA Oe 


Phone (310) 271-6615 © Fax (310) 271-1473 818-223-8900 

















This architect-designed Home Theater System is fitted with the finest 
state-of-the-art audio and video components — all new, tested and 


burl yewood imported from England, and the elegant 








>a 
An unexpected relocation has forced the sale of 
this exceptional Home Theater System only six 
months after its completion. It's now available 
FOR LESS THAN HALF OF THE ORIGINAL COST. 
* Professionally designed and custom built with no expense spared 
* Fully equipped with the finest state-of-the-art equipment available 

* Touch controlled * Halogen lighted » HDTV/DVD ready & compatable 
- Adaptable to fit your home or office * List of components available at viewing 


a a ’ 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND A VIEWING APPOINTMENT PHONE (818) 788-0866 











Custom Audio/Visual Home Theater | 


performing perfectly. The cabinets are custom built in rare - 








ASIAN ART THE GENTLEMEN ANTIQUARIANS 
| 1 Santa Barbara's largest source for 
Fine Antiques, Art and Accessories 


TEL 310-859-3844 FAX 310-859-3957 iB San OL eae Dery ana ea eve eA OSE my ur ate are eae 
2560 LiLtig AVE, SUMMERLAND, CA ” 805-565-1271 


8923 BEVERLY BLVD., WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA90048 














SOLVANG ANTIQUE CENTER 
California's Premier Collective 


oe Quality Dealers from 
os the World 


Featuring one 
of the Finest 
Selections of 

Antique Clocks 
in the Country 


Shown: A few 
recent arrivals 
in our inventory 
of over 300 
Antique Clocks 








486 First STREET, SOLVANG, CA 93463 * 805-688-4774 » OPEN SEVEN Days 10-6 2 





| For Natures Best At 
| Rock Bottom Prices! 


No ent] MORONS 
j : GARDEN FURNITURE 
| —<—— 4 7. - FOUNTAINS & URNS 
>. arg et a SIM) 
slot TB age) 3 
PEDESTALS 
aaam ea 
CusToM DESIGNS 





MARBLE ART 
313 N. ROBERTSON BLVD. 
WEST HOLLYWooD, CA 90048 
TEL: 310.246.1565 
FAX: 310.246.1217 
www.marbleart-bh.com 
Email: sales @ marbleart-bh 








Your most Introducing the 
powerful Stratford Custom 
Tailored Loan eee 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
artner 
a ae ot [ njoy the convenience of five museums 
2 etoal you 6U% of price on Museum [Row in the Miracle Mile 
: ‘New 

cies leltyystatee construction- 


tillelnoROrammm 02 of cos 


*Remodels- 


CAROLE AND BARIRY KAYE 
MUSEUM OF MINIATURES 
213/937-6464 ) 





remodeling 100% of costs CRAFT AND FOLK ART MUSEUM | 
5 : af ; 213/937-5544 
ew ete noes No income 
d Qualifiers CEORGE C. PAGE MUSEUM OF 
ISCOVERIES 
your Lender. feces LA BREA DISCOVE 


2 13/ 936-2230 


10 million 
Call LOS ANGELES COUNTY | 
1-888-273-0122 MUSEUM OF ART | 
213/857-6000 


STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 


: M 
MORTORGE BANKERS PETERSEN AUTOMOTIVE MUSEU 


213/930-2277 




















Landscaping by Jack Nicklaus, Arnold Palmer, 
Tom Weiskopf and Pete Dye. 


In some parts of the Southern California Desert, the value The distinguished Arnold Palmer-designed Private Course. 
a distinguished builder adds to a home is measured in feet. The elegant Private Course by Tom Weiskopf. 
At PGA WEST it is measured in yards. Little wonder so many who could own a first or 

For yards here come with some of the most celebrated land- second home anywhere in the world have chosen PGA 
scaping in the world, comprising the greatest collection of WEST in beautiful La Quinta, thirty minutes from 
private, stadium and tournament golf courses in America: Palm Springs. 

The Jack Nicklaus-designed Private Course, named by Golf And little wonder 
Magazine as one of the world’s top 100 courses. PGA WEST is hailed 


The TPC’ Stadium Golf* Course by Pete Dye, also named one —_ around the world as 


of Golf Magazine’s top 100 courses in the world. “The Western Home PGA WEST 


Thé prestigious Jack Nicklaus-designed Tournament Course. of Golf in America.”1™ “The Western Home of Golf in America” 





Gracious Single Family Homes Priced From the low $300,000s to over $1 million. 
orem, Premier Golf Memberships are currently available. 
(nn (&): Model Homes available for viewing from 9AM-5PM daily. Telephone (760) 771-4341, (800) 735-6163. 
NES For a virtual reality tour of golf at PGA WEST: www.pgawest.com 





PGA WEST is a property of KSL Recreation This is not intended to be an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy real estate in PGA WESTTM by residents of 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, New York, New Jersey, Oregon or South Carolina, or any other jurisdiction where prohibited by law. Obtain the Property Report required 
by California law and, if applicable, the law of the state in which you reside, before signing anything. No Federal agency has judged the merits or value, if any, of this property. _gvayiauss 


XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES | 
ee oti | | 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
Ee Md CELE 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
ECM eMC CMa ela et 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. 
Your customers will appreciate the 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


CCAM ALR LT COLLET ARO) Cet ge 


* No inventory investment -- you pay nothing with your order 


* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 


* Return unsold covers for full credit 
OSE Rm CRM TT Cm el TC Ue) 
eC me CMe mr 

* We ship to one or several addresses 


Herc OCC CMe Leh De 
FREE with your first order. 


Call 1-800-435-5003, ask for Bonnie and get started today! 












MOCA AT = 

AMERICAN National Sales 800/553-5611 CALIFORNIA PLAZA teas re ue ae 
Los Angeles 310/823-7753 250 S. GRAND AVE ess 

SLATE San Francisco 415/864-7813 DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES 
COMPANY San Diego 619/551-9951 
Newport Beach 714/650-2200 
Walnut Creek 510/210-1042 
Seattle 206/938-3718 


THE GEFFEN CONTEMPORARY AT MOCA 
152 N. CENTRAL AVE iy 
DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELBSIMI 


ea i 
ay 








on ’ 
- 213/626-6222 + TDD 213/621-1651 - www.MOCA-LA. org j 
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SOME CELEBRITIES CAN’T PLAY GOLF TO SAVE THEIR LIVES. 
FORTUNATELY, THIS TOURNAMENT’S ABOUT SAVING SOMEONE ELSE’S. 


How many opportunities do you get where you can double bogey and still feel good about yourself? 


At the Lexus Challenge Hosted by Raymond Floyd, money will be raised to benefit Childhelp USA 


and The Entertainment Industry Foundation, for the prevention and treatment of child abuse and neglect. 





So even if our players don't make par, they can still make a difference. 


LEXUS CHALLENGE 


HOSTED BY RAYMOND FLOYD 


aE 





©1997 Lexus, A Division of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seatbelts, secure children in rear seat and obey all speed laws. For more information, visit www.lexusgolf.com or call 800-USA-LEXUS (800-872-5398) 


) “~% 
t the Entertamment /. ; 
Childhelp USA IndustrY Foundation 
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Osh soa a Way 
ae VE FINISHED OUR 
erin LD DON 


Work’s done. eoest it's time to play. Our new 


29-story Palace: cr 3} 1200 rooms with fun, shopping and entertainment in our newly 


1200 whirlpool spa Td There are three pools enlarged Forum Shops. What did you expect? 


in our new Garden of the oa Pome New After all, we did more than just add, we multiplied. 


—~€ A€SARS yey 


LAS VEGAS 
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JURGEN HILMER 


MONTECITO 
®George Washington Smith 
ee Washington Smith 
originally went to Santa 
Barbara, California, to be a 
painter. His canvases weren't 
| well received, but people were 
interested in the house that he’d 
built for himself. One of his 
earliest projects in the 1920s 
was FE] Cielito in Montecito 
(above), where the architect 
built many of the grander 
Mediterranean-style estates. He 
also designed the landscape 
with Dutch horticulturist Peter 
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Reidel—they planted an En- 
glish hedgerow and a rose gar- 
den on more than three acres. 
Wood-beamed ceilings, a large 
granite fireplace and Moorish 
carvings decorate the living 
room (below). The kitchen, 
which was remodeled in 1995, 
has a breakfast area with French 
doors opening onto views of the 
gardens and reflecting ponds. 
$3.995 million. 


Steve Slavin, Coldwell Banker fon 
Douglas; 805/565-8828. 





continued on page 60 








Wears BUYING 
vA ae tao), 1052 


Dealers Designers 
Couples 
Individuals 

Travel with the 
company that 
ORIGINATED and 
perfected the concept 
of antiquing in 
Europe. 


With 34 years of shipping 
experience and 2 on-staff 
accredited appraisers, 
Through The Looking Glass 
is justifiably proud to be the 
ORIGINAL company to 
organize antique buying trips 
abroad offering clients the 
rare opportunity to purchase 
antiques at wholesale prices. 


What’s Included 
In Your Trip? 


Allow us to introduce you to 
the ultimate sources for 
18th/19th C. antiques & 

accessories as well as assist 
you in negotiating the best 
market price as we share with 
you buying techniques 
unique to the European 
antique market. Evenings 
enjoy award winning cuisine 
and accommodations in some 
of Europe’s finest 

5-Star, Relais & Chateaux, 

Leading Hotels of the World 


designations searched out and 
selected for luxurious ambience. 


Through The 


Looking Glass 
Charlotte, NC-USA 704/333-2109 
Essex, England 01206 322608 


Member Appraisers Assoc. of America 


Member British $4 and French & @ 
American Business Assoc. 


$1,895 


C) March 6-15, 98 
QO) June 5-14,98 2) Oct. 2-11, 98 
Our signature trip...Join us in 
London where accommodations 
include the luxurious legendary 
5-Star SAVOY HOTEL. 
Then it’s off to the English 
countryside as we antique our 
way through exclusive trade 
only sources, markets, fairs, 
warehouses and auctions. 


VE 


$2,695 


C) Feb 27-Mar 8, 98 
(May 15-24, 98 Oi Sept. 18-27, 98 
We “put on the ritz” in “98 at 
THE 5 * RITZ HOTEL 
considered Paris’ finest. 
Then it’s a fast train to Provence 
as we antique through the 
picturesque French countryside. 


Antiquing 
Cruise By 
Barge $3,995 


Ci May 9-16,98 Cj Sept. 12-19, 98 
Lifestyles of the Rich & Famous, 
featured this cruise through 
Southern France & Provence on 
the finest gourmet river barge in 
Europe. Incs. champagne/caviar 
reception, all meals, wine, open 
bar, jacuzzi, luxury state-rooms. 
Daily antiquing excursions. 


+t 


$2,299 


CiFeb 20-Mar 1, 98 OSept. 4-13, 98 
Our fun-filled Italian trip has us 
searching quaint villages for 
antique treasures throughout the 
romantic Tuscan region. 


www.antiquetours.com 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 59 


LONG ISLAND 


® Venturi, Scott Brown 

n a two-and-a-half-acre peninsula jut- 
On out into Long Island Sound, ar- 
chitects Robert Venturi and Denise Scott 
Brown of Venturi, Scott Brown and Asso- 
ciates used elements of the Shingle Style 
and the image of a boat on dry land to build 
a residence that could withstand the ele- 





ments (AD, Dec. 1990). A cedar-shingled 
roof on two levels wraps around the curved 


end of the house (above); the lower level is 
supported by thick Doric columns (right). 
“We kept coming back to the idea of plac- 
ing the main floor on the second level so 
that the owners could really see out,” says 
Venturi. “After all, one lives on this site for 
the view.” A tennis court, indoor and out- 
door pools and a poolhouse round out the 
property. $2.69 million (furnished, includ- 


ing Venturi-designed pieces). 


Katherine Cuddeback and Debbie Petkanas, 
Daniel Gale; 516/759-4800. 


PARIS 
® Philippe Starck 
| forced my self to reduce architecture 
to its essential—simple volumes, basic 
décor,” says architect and designer Philippe 
Starck, who has revitalized hotels in New 
York, Miami and Los Angeles. For the site 
of his own Paris residence he chose Ile 
St.-Germain, one of the small villagelike is- 
lands that dot the Seine. “At home, humans 
need light, harmonious proportions and ar- 
chitecture that’s minimal, or at least not 


cerebral.” Inspired by the oyster growers’ 
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MATT WARGO 


shacks on the Atlantic coast, Starck built a 
five-story white clapboard structure with 
bands of windows that are bayed at the 
ends. His son and daughter each have use 
of a floor, while the top level is his studio. 
“My bed is close to my desk. One is for 
reflection, the other to put down on paper 
what I’ve conceived horizontally.” 

25 million French francs ($4.2 million). 


Feau Boulogne; 33-1-46-04-50-89. O 








JACQUES DIRAND 
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ASRP DEALER PREP BUT EXC 


Ge yi lled fli 

{ to your cancelle ton time. 
: A massive blizzard can turn a 20-minute ride to the airport into a 20-minute ride to the airport. IN 
, 

A a Range Rover 4.0 SE, that is. WITH electronic traction control, all-terrain ABS, and permanent 

‘ 

four-wheel drive, it’s designed to hold snow-covered roads as deftly as it does no-covered roads. IN 
addition, it has electronic air suspension, which enables you to elevate the Range Rover automatically 


and drive through a blanket of snow on top of a blanket of snow on top of a blanket of snow. AND no matter 


&l) 


how miserable it gets outside, such amenities as heated front seats and a six-disc CD RANGE ROVER 
ON 


player make it hardly noticeable inside. Wuy not call 1-800-FINE 4WD for the nearest 
Or visit our Web site at http:/Awww.LandRover.com. At $55,500; 


2 , 





Land Rover dealer? 
it isn’t your everyday investment. IT is, however, your everyday vehicle. 
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SARDINIAN SERENADE 


A HARMONY OF STONE AND WOOD ON THE COSTA SMERALDA 
Architecture by Savin Couelle/Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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“Houses on the Costa Smeralda 
work best when they can be opened 
up completely, not just for the 
views but for circulation of air and 
scents from the garden,” says Savin 
Couélle of his latest project on the 
Sardinian coast. The weathervane 
is by sculptor Frangois Thevenin. 











“The man I designed it for had 
built many of my houses locally. He 
understood how I worked and how 


much I needed to participate in 
the construction,” says Couélle. A 
sculpture by Dzamonja sits in front 
of thé pool within what he calls “a 
sober garden adapted to its site.” 
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rench-born architect 
Savin Couélle has a 
long association with 
Sardinia’s Costa Sme- 
ralda, so named for the emer- 
ald hue of the sea. His father, 


Jacques Couélle, was one of 


the architects who worked 
with the Aga Khan on devel- 
oping the coast in the 1960s. 
Their goal was to retain the 
beauty and integrity of the 
landscape while at the same 


time introducing the hous- 
es, hotels and commercial 
district that would turn the 
former grazing land into an 
exclusive if understated re- 
sort. Jacques Couélle’s larg- 
est contribution was the Cala 
di Volpe, a hotel whose hy- 
brid Mediterranean flavor 
(vividly painted stucco walls, 
arched loggias, tile roofs and 
floors) set much of the tone 
for the development and pro- 





vided his son with one of his 
earliest jobs, as on-site archi- 
tect and supervisor. 

Though Savin Couélle has 
a continuing relationship 
with his father’s work—he 
added an open-air lunch area 
to the Cala di Volpe and 
supervised the refurbishing 
of its exterior—he has evolved 
his own distinctive architec- 
tural voice. He has contributed 
a number of houses to the 
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area, always working with- 
in the guidelines that keep 
new buildings sensitively in- 
tegrated into the setting. 
Among them are a structure 
inspired ,by both the island’s 
grottoes and the nuraghi, the 
mysterious stone beehivelike 
towers built by Sardinia’s 
Bronze Age people (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, January 
1997), and this new project, a 
house whose design owes 


something to the nuraghi 
and something to the vernac- 
ular houses of Spain, where 
Couélle lived for seven years. 

“T have always been im- 
pressed by the simplicity and 
the sobriety of the propor- 
tions used in small Spanish 
villages,” the architect says. 
“T’m thinking not so much of 
the official architecture but 
of the houses made by local 
builders. They understand 
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the interplay of light and 
shadow, they orient intelli- 
gently to the landscape, and 
they use local materials with 
great care and imagination.” 
The same might be said of 
Couélle’s work on the house, 
which he originally began for 
a contractor friend, who saw 
the house through most of 
its construction before be- 
coming ill. He decided to sell 
the property to a Croatian 


Top: A bamboo-screened pergola 
supported by juniper trunks shades 
the front terrace, which adjoins 

the living room. ABove: “This is a 
large, formal house,” says Couélle. 
“The pale Verona stone and gran- 
ite give it volume.” The living 
room stairs lead to the bedrooms. 





businessman and his family, 
who were delighted to ac- 
quire the house and partici- 
pate in its completion. 

Couélle’s relationship with 
his builder was key to the 
project because of the way 
the architect works: Although 
he draws conventional blue- 
prints, he likes to make ad- 
justments while construction 
is in progress, often refining 
and reshaping plaster walls 
as if they were pieces of 
sculpture. “Spontaneity is 
important to me,” Couélle 
says. “My houses aren’t some- 
thing you can create on a 
computer. I must feel them 
with my hands.” 

Couélle’s design is in fact 
far less improvisational than 
it sounds. Much of his think- 
ing was dictated by the con- 
text. The moderately sized 
hillside lot has spectacular 
views of the Costa Smeralda, 
which understandably be- 
came the centerpiece of each 
room, though often in sub- 
tle and somewhat elusive 
ways. Neighboring houses, 
which loom close, were made 
to disappear by the use of 
opaque or angled walls or 
screens of shrubbery and 
trees. The house unfurls 
vertically, burrowing below 
ground level, then rising up 
two stories, with great defer- 
ence paid to the landscape. 

From the exterior, the 
building seems to cloak itself 
modestly in recycled, time- 
burnished tiles, old mellow 
stone and luxuriant vines. Yet 


inside, the soaring living 
room is a decidedly theatri- 
cal space, due in part to an ir- 
regular arched and beamed 
ceiling, a flight of stairs sug- 
gesting unseen quarters, and 


“Harmony is a sacred word to me, 
and I think the way the wife han- 
dled the interiors is in harmony 
with the architecture,” Couélle 
says. “She chose things with good 
lines and of plain materials.” Ju- 
niper beams overlook the living 
room’s wood and iron furnishings. 
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I often come along during con- 
struction and change a window,” 
says Couélle. “I can’t quite know 
what I’ll want until the walls go up 
_and I see the angle of light and the 
view.” Opposite: The stairs lead 


_ down to a guest bedroom, where 


_ Couélle continued the light hues. 


a small, grottolike fireplace 
surmounted by a window 
where a chimney should be. 
But it is also due to an enor- 
mous opening that links the 
living room to the front ter- 
race and the garden beyond. 
Demarked by sliding glass 
doors that recess completely 
into flanking walls, the open- 
ing serves as a kind of archi- 
tectural proscenium. 

The ancient stone nuraghi 
were inward-turning struc- 
tures, cool, dark and magical- 
ly protective of the people 
who once dwelled within 
them. Their organically shaped 


windows were the result of 


__ omitting a stone from an ex- 


terior wall, and they in turn 
have influenced the smaller 
openings in Couélle’s living 
room, which are pleasingly 
asymmetrical. 

More palpable nuraghic in- 
fluences come through in the 
secondary rooms. Couélle de- 
signed a hall running along 
the perimeter of the build- 
ing whose chief purpose is 
to cool the bedroom and 
bath within. The nuraghi had 
similar cooling passageways 
in their larger towers, which 
were used as refuges. And the 
relatively narrow, twisting 
staircases inside the house, 
which circulate both people 
and air, mimic similar curved 


staircases within the nuraghi. 

As is customary in Savin 
Couélle’s work, the materials 
out of which he built the 
house are strongly connect- 
ed to the place in which it 
stands. The roof tiles, for ex- 
ample, come from the south 
of the island, while the 
beams in the living room are 
made of juniper, a traditional 
Sardinian wood that Couélle 
is fond of using. He com- 
missioned wrought iron light 
fixtures, a banister and a 
weathervane from a friend, 
sculptor Francois Thevenin, 
whose style is reminiscent of 
the bronzes made by the Nu- 
raghi (the ancient people and 





Asove: Nuraghi, the stone towers 
thought to have been built by 
Bronze Age Sardinians as refuges 
in times of siege, inspired some of 
the master bedroom’s design ele- 
ments. “We need architecture with 
a sense of history,” says Couélle. 
“Architecture that’s friendly, too.” 


their buildings shared the 
same name). And for the liv- 
ing room floor, he selected a 
combination of tile and local 
stone. “I used the stone on 
the perimeter of the room to 
give the floor more strength 
against the solid walls. The 
tiles lighten the tone in the 
center. It’s like a lake, with 

continued on page 149 
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you feel very far away yet 
connected to the Costa Sm 
It’s all part of a plan to keep the 
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CGR AVN 
RAIN FOREST 


RANCHO EL COROZAL OFFERS 
REFUGE FROM THE WORLD: 


Text by Prince Michael of Greece 
Photography by Michael Calderwood 





PRECEDING PaAGes: On a lagoon in 
the Guatemalan rain forest, John 
Heaton (right) created Rancho el 
Corozal, an “ecological retreat” 
made up of three structures on 
some 35 acres. “I wanted to blend 
the architecture with its unusual 
and wild setting,” he says. 


Lert: Palm thatching covers the 
high pitched roof of the main bun- 
galow, which, like all the struc- 
tures, was designed by Heaton and 
built by local Indians. “It became a 
painting that I worked on for three 
years,” he says. BELOw: Benches 
line a terrace off the bungalow. 


here’s no road 
to it, and it has 
neither hot water 
nor electricity, yet 
Rancho el Corozal in Gua- 
temala is a kind of paradise. 
This comes as no surprise, 
given that John Heaton, the 
man responsible for it, has 
journeyed to the world’s 
most remote places. His 
first passion was the primi- 
tive cultures of Mexico 
and Central America, but 
later he began studying the 
tribal cultures of the world. 
He first went to Guate- 
mala in 1978. For three years 
he traversed the country, 
learning about the indige- 
nous peoples, their architec- 
ture and their art. “It was 
something of a reconnais- 


sance trip,” he says. As Hea- 
ton became more attached to 
Guatemala, he decided to 


settle there in 1986. He 
bought an old house in An- 
tigua that he filled with 
primitive art and textiles. 

One day he decided to ex- 
plore the wild territory along 
the Caribbean coast. At the 
Rio Dulce outside the city he 
launched his inflatable boat, 
and in the space of a few 
hours he had passed from 
high plateaus to the tropical 
rain forest. Threading his 
way through the maze of es- 
tuaries and lagoons, he dis- 
covered a small tributary 
called the Rio Tatin. As he 
sped past Indian huts, he 
came to a lagoon at the foot 
of a steep mountain. 








BeLow: The living room, which is 
open to the elements, contains Gua- 
temalan pottery and furnishings. 
Some of the fabrics were made by 
Heaton’s firm, Quinta Maconda 
Decoraci6n; others are from the 
Antigua shop Textura. Maria 
Ruibal painted the artworks on-site. 


“T said to myself, ‘If Pm 
ever going to do anything 
here, this is the place,’” 
Heaton recalls. “I could visu- 
alize how it would look.” 
When the locals confirmed 
that the parcel of land was 
for sale, Heaton found the 
owner of the place —a Kek- 
chi Indian named Sabino— 
and bought it. Sabino agreed 
to help him build a retreat. 

“IT wanted something that 
would be easy to maintain, 
luxurious less because of its 
architecture than on account 
of its feel,” says Heaton. The 
process of constructing the 
three bungalows that make 
up Rancho el Corozal, which 
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takes its name from the co- 
rozo palms shading the site, 
was a difficult one. Every- 
thing had to be brought in by 
canoe. There were no bull- 
dozers, and the only source 
of supplies was an hour away. 

“T told Sabino what I had 
in mind—a house that was 
vulnerable to nature. He 
thought I was totally mad. I 
said, ‘Maybe I am—but you'll 
see, it can be done.’ ” 

At first Heaton worked 
with Sabino and his fami- 
ly, but as construction pro- 
gressed, other locals were 


brought in to help, including 


a contractor who designed 
the roofs and a man who laid 


Ricut: In the upstairs loft, Heaton 
draped the bed with a tent that 
“protects from undesirable wan- 
derers.” The primitive cupboard 
was made in the highlands. Palms 
for the roof were obtained locally 
and from the Sarstoon River, on the 
border of Guatemala and Belize. 





all the tiles and cement. Hea- 
ton, who had never designed 
a house before, made draw- 
ings of what he wanted, then 
gave the workers careful in- 
struction. Having no point of 
reference, they had trouble 
conceptualizing the images 
he was trying to explain. “I 
showed them examples of 
what I wanted in books and 
magazines on architecture 
and art, but then I took them 
away. [he idea was to point 
them in the right direction 
and then let their own cre- 
ative vision take over. 

“T drew on the architec- 
ture of the area—particularly 
the wood floors and the steep 











“From the terrace of the Hammock 
House you can watch the Indian 
community passing by in dugout 
cayucos to get drinking water at 
the source,” says Heaton, who also 
has a house in Antigua. All the 
building materials were transport- 
ed by canoe from 20 miles aw ay. 
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rooflines,” Heaton continues. 
“But I also included ideas 
that I’d picked up in places 
like Indonesia and Mexico,” 
he says. “I couldn’t have done 
it without Sabino and the lo- 
cal Indians, who turned out 
to be natural craftspeople 
and artists. Creating Rancho 
el Corozal meant that I had 
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to learn about life on the riv- 
er and how the area func- 
tioned, and that was the most 
interesting part.” 

As the structures were be- 
ing built, Heaton was al- 
so working with Sabino on 
the surrounding landscape— 
which meant more excava- 
tion and ingenuity. “The In- 
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dians who helped me clear 
the site carried the stones 
away on their backs, in me- 
dieval-looking satchels held 
by straps running around 
their foreheads,” he remem- 
bers. “And then I had to de- 
cide what to plant. Any re- 
spectable tree around here 


continued on page 150 
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ABOVE RiGut: A terrace 
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, the bungalows are il- 


luminated by torch and candlelight. 
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S I’ CROIX GEOMETRIES 


PYRAMID POWER DEFINES A HOUSE IN THE U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Architecture by Donald C. Smith, AA 
Interior Design by Carol A. Groh, ASID 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Dan Forer 
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nlike fair-weath- 
er friends, friends 
of fair weather 
will go to great 
lengths. When Donald C. 
Smith, former chairman of 
the huge architectural firm 
of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, and his wife, Carol A. 
Groh, a seasoned design- 
er of commercial interiors, 
were looking to build a va- 


Asove: A grouping of native stones 
“serves as a focal point when one 
approaches the house,” says Smith. 
“I like the rhythm of the rugged 
stone against the sleek pyramids.” 
Lert: The concrete, wood and 
glass building has withstood winds 
in excess of 200 miles per hour. 


cation house in a_ place) 
where the climate was always _ 
clement, they did some re- | 
search and headed for the | 
U.S. Virgin Islands, with | 
its year-round temperature | 

| 


spread of only seven degrees. | 


They had a good look at St. 


John (“most of it was a na- 


tional park”)and St. Thomas | 
(“too built up”) and then, 


their dreams dampened, took | 


the next flight out. But as | 


their plane passed over the 
third U.S. Virgin, St. Croix, 
Smith happened to glance 
out the window. 

“There was a land mass 
jutting out with nothing on 
it,” recalls Groh, “and Don 
yelled, ‘Sam’—which is what 
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he calls me—‘that’s it, that’s 
for us!’” Two weeks later 
they not only owned thirteen 
acres of the area they’d pre- 
viewed from the window but 
had already earmarked the 
best site to build their house 
on. Then six months down 
the road, with the design 
work all but done, Smith 
came home one day to the is- 
land house they were renting 


Ricut: Mullioned window walls in 
the main rooms slide in from the 
corners so that “the house breathes 
from all directions.” In the living 
room, Christmas pine seeds and 
coconuts gathered on the property 
rest on a low table Groh designed. 
McGuire wicker furniture. 
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and said to his wife, “Hold 
everything—I just found a 
better property.” 

They got in the jeep and 
drove three miles to a four- 
acre peninsula and bought 
that, too. It was higher off 
the sea (therefore more pro- 
tected as well as more dra- 
matic), and it also happened 
to form the eastern end of 
the island’s most beauti- 
ful beach. They chose a site 
clear out on the point, and 
Smith, an architect who had 
built bank buildings, office 
towers, apartment houses 
and award-winning gallerias 
but never a residential house, 
went to work adapting his 
original design. 

“For both of us, the pyra- 
mid was the most beautiful 
architectural proportion— 


AxBove: White-painted concrete 
beams support the African ma- 
hogany pyramid ceiling in the dining 
room. The triangular arrangement 
of beams “adds interest and makes 
for a stronger structure,” Smith 
says. Groh designed the marble- 
top table with a lighted glass inset. 
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“T can’t stand a dark room,” says 
Smith. RIGHT: The view from the 
entrance hall takes in the garden 
court, with its lush foliage, the din- 
ing room and the ocean beyond. A 
glass pyramid roof lets the sun in. 
“All the other rooms—and even 
the closets—have skylights.” 


we'd been to Egypt many 
times—and here it seemed 
exactly the right form,” he 
explains. Today the house 
is known from one end of 
the island to the other as 
the Pyramid House. “Actual- 
ly, it’s everybody else who 
calls it that—lI call it,’ Smith 
laughs, “the Smith House, 
and my wife calls it the 
Groh House.” 

Smith and Groh sounded 
their architectural intentions 
right at the front gate, mak- 
ing it a pyramid twenty feet 
high. Beyond, a long palm- 
lined driveway ends in a cir- 
cle that marks the beginning 
of the granite path up to 
the house. To the left of this 
walkway is a twenty-five-foot- 
high structure made of local 
bluestone (as a nod to cus- 
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BeLow: The vistas “were so spec- 
tacular, we didn’t want to clutter 
the space with a lot of objects,” 
says Groh, who put a narrow wall- 
hung shelf behind the bed in each 
of the bedrooms. “We were going 
for a simple elegance that was 
minimal but not severe.” 
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“In this house it’s like living on a 

boat,” says Groh. “You’re right out 
in the middle of the water.” ABOvE: 
Situated on the peninsula of Anna’s 


Hope, the house has 270 degrees of 


water views. “At night the stars and 
the twinkling lights of Christian- 
sted are unbelievable,” adds Smith. 


tom, the couple took care to 
build three small versions of 
the sugar mills indigenous to 
the island; two of them house 
mechanical equipment, and 
the third, situated on the 
path to the beach, functions 
as a changing room and 
shower). Chanks to abundant 


planting, you catch only fugi- 
tive glimpses of sea along 
the walk. But just a few 
steps inside the front door 
you encounter a glass-en- 
closed garden court and sud- 
denly the whole place is 
awash in the clear light of 
the ocean. 
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The house was ingenious- 
ly conceived as seven major 
spaces—a living room twen- 
ty-four feet square and six 
additional rooms eighteen 
feet square, each of them 
ending in a twenty-five-foot- 
high pyramidal peak. While 


the pyramid in the garden 





court is all glass to allow 
ample light for plants, the 
other pyramids are most- 
ly solid wood (light-colored 
mahogany imported from 
Africa), becoming glass only 
for a last few skylit feet. “I 
felt that a room deserved 
to have more than just flat 


space,” says Smith. “I wanted 
these rooms to breathe and 
to soar.” Every pyramid is 
supported by four concrete 
columns (painted stark white 
—“the right color for the is- 
lands”) and lit from its base 
to give a full sense of the 
structure of the architecture. 


For Groh, the most impor- 
tant single element in the 
house was the floor. If the 
concept was always to use it 
to bring the outside and in- 
side together, the question 
remained how. “I kept study- 
ing the color of the ocean 

continued on page 149 





“T’ve always got to be out looking 
for the sun, celebrating it,” says 
Smith. ABove: The western terrace 
off the living room is laid with Chi- 
nese marble (“The way it reflects 
light is just like the sea”) and fea- 
tures a round swimming pool. Table 
and chaise longues, Brown Jordan. 














HOTEL 


STAR OF 
INDIA 


SHIV NIWAS PALACE 
GLIT TERS AGAIN IN. UDAIPUR 





Interior Design by Parul Zaveri and Nimish Patel 
Text by Roland Flamini/Photograp hy by Faime Ardiles-Arce 


newly arrived guest 
at the Shiv Niwas 
Palace Hotel took 
one look at. its 
domed structures, scalloped 
archways and intricate fili- 
gree stonework and remarked, 


“This is right out of The Jew- 


el in the Crown or The Far 


But Shiv Niwas, 
in northwest India’s former 


Pavilions.” 


kingdom of Udaipur, is nei- 
ther a Disney-like theme park 


nor an oversize movie SCL, 


It belongs to the India of 


romance and tribal warfare, 
palaces and harems, powerful 
maharajas and the British Raj. 

The palace was built in 
the late 1880s to adjoin the 
maharana’s hilltop residence 


SS 


(see Architectural Digest, Janu- 
ary 1997 


pletion : has served as a 


), and since its com- 
sumptuous, self-contained 
guesthouse for distinguished 
visitors. Elizabeth IT, Jacque- 
line Kennedy and the shah 
of Iran were among those 
who occupied its dazzling 
suites. Loday Shiv Niwas Pal- 
ace still dispenses traditional 
Indian hospitality, but as a 


(BOVE: Flags fly above a pavilion of 
the Shiv Niwas Palace Hotel, which 
was completed in the late 19th cen- 
tury in Udaipur, India. RiGur: The 
City Palace compound, erected 
over 24 generations by rulers of the 
Mewar dyn: sty, sits at the edge of 
Lake Pichola. The hotel is at right. 
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“Tt used to be my parents’ private 
residence, then it was a personal 
guesthouse for many years before 
becoming a hotel,” says Arvind 
Singh Mewar, present head of the 
Mewar dynasty. Opposite: The lob- 
by doors were originally the west 
entrance to the palace compound. 


luxury hotel. Its transforma- 
tion reflects the changed cir- 
cumstances of its owners, the 
princes of the Mewar dynasty. 

In 1971 India abolished 
princely titles and the role of 
hereditary rulers. To avoid be- 
coming an anachronism, the 
Mewars invoked their distant 
past as a lure for wealthy 
tourists. Five royal palaces in 
and around Udaipur were 
converted into hotels to form 
the HRH Group of Hotels, 
with the Shiv Niwas Palace 
Hotel as the outstanding jew- 
el in the chain. 

Set within the stone em- 
brace of a crescent-shaped 
building, a massive door leads 
into a spacious tree-shaded 
inner courtyard. There are 
fountains and ornate benches; 
there is fragrance, birdsong 
and the feeling of being in 
an enchanted place. Candlelit 
dinners are served around the 
pool, while in the background 
a sitarist plays a classical raga. 

In the hotel’s thirty-five 
suites and rooms arranged 
around the courtyard, a pag- 
eant of India’s distinctive dec- 
orative style unfolds—airy, 
spacious and prodigal in the 
use of gold paint and exotic 
colors. No two suites are 
alike, but the ubiquitous por- 
traits of turbaned maharanas 
spanning nearly five cen- 
turies deliver the same mes- 
sage: hough Shiv Niwas is 
now a hotel, the Mewar rul- 
ers are still the hosts—in 
the form of their descendant 
Arvind Singh Mewar. 

A photograph of him in 
ceremonial dress hangs on the 
wall in the long, comfortable 





IN THE HOTEL’S ROOMS, A PAGEANT OF INDIA’S 
DISTINCTIVE DECORATIVE STYLES UNFOLDS. 





“Arvind knew what he wanted,” says 
architect Parul Zaveri, who, with 
her husband and partner, Nimish 
Patel, restored the interiors and 
created new furnishings for Shiv 
Niwas. “He became our design arbi- 
ter.” ABOVE: An ornamental balco- 
ny overlooks the double-height bar. 


Far Lert AND Lert: Decorating 
the lower bar area is a glass-inlaid 
frieze of roses with a contrasting 
scroll, while in the gallery, parrots 
and foliage are depicted. “Panels 
that had been vandalized for souve- 
nirs were repaired,” notes Zaveri. 
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“The entire second floor was added 
between 1978 and 1982, when we 
converted it from the guesthouse,” 
says Mewar of the 35-room hotel. 
Anove: The bougainvillea-bor- 
dered facade rises above the inner 
courtyard and swimming pool, where 
trees and shrubbery provide shade. 


bar, which is furnished like a 
living room. Blue silk pillows 
accent deep armchairs and 
sofas. Framed pictures of Ar- 
vind Singh Mewar’s wife and 
his two daughters scattered 
on occasional tables around 
the room further emphasize 
the connection to 
the family’s royal ancestors. 


hotel’s 


Krom time to time a guest 


will even receive an invitation 
to have drinks with Mewar 
on the terrace of his personal 
residence next door. 
Boyhood memories formed 
the basis for the restoration of 
Shiv Niwas, which opened as 
a hotel in 1982. “I don’t think 
that it’s a question of more 
tradition or less,” says Arvind 
Singh Mewar. “I was trying to 


Opposite: A glass-inlaid surround 
frames ivory-and-wood doors to 
the Imperial Suite. Pictured in the 
carved panel beyond is the last 
standing building of the original 
Mewar capital, whose destruction 
by Muslim invaders about 500 years 
ago led to the founding of Udaipur. 
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“We took the original design as our 
palette and built from it,” says Za- 
veri. Lerr: Mewar’s former private 
rooms are now the Imperial Suite. 
Scalloped arches bracket the portrait 
of his great-grandfather Fateh Singh 
Mewar. The painting’s hues are re- 
flected in the fabrics and carpet. 


achieve the look as I recalled 
it.” "The more Mewar remem- 
bered about the guest palace 
in its heyday, when his father 
was maharana and a constant 
stream of important Euro- 
pean and Indian visitors came 
to Udaipur, the more his in- 
terior designers, architects 
Parul Zaveri and her husband, 
Nimish Patel, had to forget 
about their training and pro- 
fessional experience. 

“We grew up admiring the 
modern masters like Frank 


ABOVE: For the Lotus Suite alone, 50 
craftsmen were hired to paint, make 
furniture and embroider. “People 
were found who work in the tradi- 
tional style,” explains Zaveri. “Their 
grandfathers were employed in the 
palaces by the maharana.” Lerr: A 
detail of the waist-high frieze. 


Lloyd Wright and Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe,” Zaveri ex- 
plains. “They are our heroes. 
But Arvind wanted us to pre- 
serve the past, and the kind 
of thing he was asking us to 
do was all new to us. At first I 
had a problem with a lot of it. 
My greatest difficulty was ac- 

cepting the gold paint.” 
What started out as accom- 
modating the client led to the 
exciting discovery of tradi- 
tional Indian materials and 
continued on page 151 
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Ree toed ucntrertitin ora: tts 
acme ets courtyard is calm. 
Directly across the pool is the 
main entrance to the hotel, which 
is flanked by a crescent of arches 
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Architecture by Grover Dear, AIA/Text by Carol Lutfy/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


NEW SPIRIT IN VIETNAM 


RESTORING A LEGACY IN HANOPS NGHI TAM FLOWER VILLAGE 


a 


oan de Leo had been 

a regular visitor to 

Neghi ‘Tam Flower 

Village in Hanoi 

ever since she moved back to 
the Vietnamese capital in 
1991. There, she saw traces 
of old Vietnam all around: 
Pastel cottages where resi- 
dents cultivated water lilies 
and goldfish in their back- 
yards; miniature plants in 
lapis-colored pots and tiny 
chirping birds in bell-shaped 
cages; women in conical hats 
selling oranges do r-t¢ »-door, 
with two baskets balanced 
like a scale over one shoulder. 
De Leo also noticed the 
possibilities in a small, hand- 
some early-twentieth-centu- 
ry cottage in Nghi Tam, 
perched on the northeast 
shore of West Lake. It was 
derelict and would need an 
addition to accommodate her 


OS 


and her two sons, but in 1994 
she made a commitment to 
restore it. At a time when 
Hanoi was losing touch with 
its architectural roots, her 
decision resonated with im- 
plications above and beyond 
a new home for her family. 

Hanoi had emerged from 
the Vietnam War and decades 
of political isolation econom- 
ically crippled but structural- 
ly intact. The historic thirty- 
six streets district and the 
treelined boulevards of the 
French quarter were worn by 
time and neglect, but the city 
as a whole was remarkably 
well preserved, easily recall- 
ing its days as Asia’s-architec- 
tural pearl. 

As relations with foreign 
governments were normaliz- 
ing and the city was bounc- 
ing back, it was, ironically, 
rampant development and 


overseas investment that were 
taking their toll. The ching- 
ching of three-wheeled bi- 
cycle taxis had given way 
to the incessant honking of 
car horns. And where grand 
early-twentieth-century vil- 
las formerly stood, cement 
apartment buildings were 
under construction, threat- 
ening one of the finest tradi- 
tions of French colonial ar- 
chitecture in Asia. 

De Leo’s house would be 
the first residential restora- 
tion project in Flower Vil- 
lage, and she wanted it to 
set a new standard for all of 
Hanoi. As one of the first 
Viet Kieu, or returning Viet- 
namese, to relocate to Hanoi, 
she was well suited to the 
pioneering task. 

Born in Hanoi, de Leo 
moved with her family to 
Saigon in 1954. She stayed 
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there through the early years 
of the Vietnam War until 
shortly after the Tet Offen- 
sive, a major upset for Amer- 
ican and South Vietnamese 
forces. In 1969 she moved to 
Paris to study at the Sorbonne. 

De Leo has lived in several 
countries in Europe and Asia. 
She speaks seven languages 
and is a former restaurant 
owner, fashion accessories 
manufacturer, interior de- 
signer and antiques dealer. 
But on her first visit back to 


ABOVE: “Because the house is from 
a previous era, it had a basic fantasy 
element, a ‘days gone by’ feeling I 
could build on,” says architect 
Grover Dear, who renovated Loan 
de Leo’s circa 1918 French colonial 
villa on Hanoi’s West Lake. Opro- 
SITE AND Cover: For the three-sto- 
ry lakefront addition, “all details 
came from the original structure.” 








Anove: The setting, in a semitropi- 
cal garden in Hanoi’s Flower Vil- 
lage, is “magical,” says Dear. “It 
catches the warm, golden light of 
the sunset.” Rattan chairs and a 
table furnish the lower veranda, 
which overlooks the rear garden. 
The iron gates lead to a pier. 


LOO 


“WE WANTED TO PROVE THAT 
YOU COULD USE LOCAL MATERIALS 
AND CRAFTSMEN AND STILL 
MAKE SOMETHING FIRST-RATE.” 


Opposite: The living room, in the 
original core of the villa, combines 
French colonial columns with tra- 
ditional Vietnamese pine-plank 
ceilings. Art Nouveau vase lamps 
and Chinese scroll paintings frame 
the mantel, which displays de Leo’s 
collection of Bat Trang porcelain. 
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The axial symmetry of the villa is PPYrz 
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evident in the view from the garden 
through the sequence of rooms to 22 
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ABOveE: A circa 1890 empress bed 
from a palace in Hue is in the mas- 
ter bedroom, which is located on 
the second floor of the addition. 
The pair of mahogany fretwork 
door panels are from an 18th-cen- 
tury mandarin’s mansion. The fig- 
ure drawing is by Pham Minh Hai. 


“The residence reflects our com- 
mitment to the preservation of 
Hanoi’s historic architecture,” re- 
marks Dear (right, with de Leo 
and her son Chi-An). 
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her homeland, in 1984, she 
knew almost immediately 
that one day she’d like to re- 
turn. “Hanoi was in obliv- 
ion,” she remembers. “I was 
overcome with the feeling, 
What can J do to help?” She 
started by founding the Ha- 
noi Business Centre, which 
provides overseas corpora- 
tions with local business ser- 
vices and advice, in 1991. 
Her acquisition of the circa 
1918 lakeside cottage posed 
a challenge of different di- 
mensions. It had fourteen- 
foot ceilings and lovely stucco 
detailing, but it was dark and 


had no plumbing or cooking 
facilities. De Leo wanted a 
place adaptable to Hanoi’s 
cool, wet winters and steamy 
summers, where she would 
be able to read in front of a 
fire or serve cocktails in the 
garden. She wanted four bed- 
rooms, an ancestral hall and 
balconies wherever possible; 
and she‘ wanted the house 
to take full advantage of its 
views of the lake. 

She turned to her friend 
Grover Dear, an American- 
born architect with a keen 
interest in preservation who 

continued on page 150 


ABOVE: Beneath a bamboo pergola 
in the rear courtyard are outdoor 
cooking facilities, a typical feature 
of Vietnamese residences, and a 
garden table and chairs. Through- 
out the area, says Dear, “we used 
large pots, made from Mekong Riv- 
er clay, for floating lotus blossoms.” 


Lert: A Vietnamese meal prepared 
by de Leo is set out on a cane French 
colonial daybed on the lower veran- 
da. The tiles, manufactured locally, 
match those in the earlier wing. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN VISTAS 


“There are views in ev ery direc- with architect Richard Perfect. 


The sole residence in Table Moun- 
tain Reserve, the house looks out 
to the Twelve Apostles range. 


tion,” says French designer and ar- 
chitect Serge Robin of a house he 
built in Cape Town, South Africa, 
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ABOVE: Landscape architect 
Patrick Watson used only indige- 
nous vegetation for the gardens, 
such as the olive trees and orchids 


ith the Atlan- 
tic in front, 
mountains all 
around and 
not a neighbor nearby, it’s as 
if you own the mountain,” 
says French designer and ar- 
chitect Serge Robin of a Cape 
‘Town, South Africa, site on 
which he built a house for an 
international businessman. 

Cape Town, a two-hour 
flight from Johannesburg, 
on the southernmost pen- 
insula in Africa, is famous 
for its landscape. Its back- 
drop includes Lion’s Head, 
Table Mountain and the 
Twelve Apostles—and on the 
coast are long stretches of 
white-sand beaches. Suburbs 
wind up slopes above the 
downtown area of the port 
city, which was settled by 
Dutch traders in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Robin, who designed the 
house with local architect 
Richard Perfect, had already 
done several commissions 
for the client, mainly in Eu- 


Architecture by Serge Robin and Richard Perfect/Interior Design by Serge Robin 
Landscape Architecture by Patrick Watson/Text by Patricia McColl/Photography by James Mortimer 


A CAPE TOWN RESIDENCE ON THE FLANK OF TABLE MOUNTAIN 





on either side of the entrance 
stairs. “We wanted to make the 
gardens feel like part of the sur- 
rounding landscape,” he explains. 


rope, but none in a location 
like this. The site is unusual 
even by Cape Town stan- 
dards. “By a city proclama- 
tion in 1920, the entire slope 
was divided up for sale,” ex- 
plains Perfect, “but only one 
property had been sold when 
they decided to declare it 
part of Table Mountain Re- 
serve, leaving the one pri- 
vate parcel in isolation on 
the mountain. 

“There had been a house 
on the site, built in the twen- 
ties,” Perfect continues, “but 
it was very introspective— 
there were no terraces. We 
wanted to build one that was 
outward-looking. Although 
we retained the original foot- 
print, the house is much larger 
now because of the terraces 
that extend from it.” 

An old road goes up Table 
Mountain, branching off to 
meander through a protected 
game reserve where ante- 
lopes and zebras graze freely. 
The mountainside blooms 
with proteas, South Africa’s 
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BELow: In the upstairs sitting room, 
as throughout, the wall paint is “a 
slightly textured nacre,” says Robin, 
“mixed to resemble the sand of 


national flower, spiky splash- 
es of reds, pinks or yellows 
growing low to the ground 
on bushes or high on trees. 
From November through 
March, a profusion of wild or- 
chids adds even more color. 
The gardens, designed by 
local landscape architect Pat- 
rick Watson, were planted 
with native vegetation “to 
make the be- 
tween garden and mountain 


boundaries 


Cape Town’s beaches.” The 19th- 
century portrait is of an African 
chief. Nobilis fabric on daybed, 
armchairs and bench at left. 


disappear,” he says. “Because 
the area around the house is a 
national park, permission to 
rebuild was granted on con- 
dition we use plants native 
to the mountain.” 

Olive trees camouflage the 
outer wall, with its dark wood 
double doors. Stairs, edged 
on both sides with Watson’s 
stone and wild orchid water 
gardens, lead down to the 
colonnaded loggia at the main 
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entrance of the residence. 

Wood was used for every- 
thing from the floors and 
ceilings to the balustrade 
stretching across the upper 
terrace. “I wanted the terrace 
to be like a boat deck,” says 
Robin, who was given a 
tight eight-month deadline 
to complete the project. 
“You can’t get away from 
the ocean. Everywhere you 
look, it’s there, with its mar- 





Robin. “You can even use it when 
it rains.” Ceramic pottery by Zulu 
artists in eastern South Africa is 
set on a table of Robin’s design. 


Ricut: The lower terrace extends 
across the entire western facade. 
With its massive arches and beam 
ceiling, “it’s very protected,” says 





























“Large folding plantation shutters 
facilitate access to the terrace from 
the living areas,” says Robin. “The 
study serves as an extension of the 
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deck by day and part of the bed- 

room suite by night.” The desk and 
chair, right, are 19th-century Cape 
Dutch; the Morris chairs are French. 











velous fresh smell permeat- 
ing the house.” 

On the upper level are the 
back-to-back summer and 
winter living rooms, two guest 
suites, the master bedroom, 
a study, the dining room 
and the kitchen. Throughout 
the house, folding plantation 
shutters or sliding Chinese 
screens between rooms can 
be opened to join spaces, ex- 
tending, for example, the mas- 
ter bedroom into the study 
and out onto the terrace. 

By digging into the moun- 
tainside, the architects freed 
more space than had exist- 
ed in the original house. In 
the rear are small game and 
television rooms, both open- 
ing onto the deck and the 
swimming pool, which seems 
to spill down to the Atlan- 
tic between two large boul- 
ders. “We integrated rocks 
that were already on the 
property into the perimeter 
of the pool,” says Robin, “so 
the eye goes out to rock for- 


ABOVE: “Using canvas awning, 
light timber balustrades and col- 
umns on the upper terrace opened 
the space up to the seascape,” 


ABovVE: Early pieces in the small 
master bedroom include a 19th- 
century Dutch marquetry armchair 
and an 18th-century Cape Dutch 





Robin observes. “It’s almost like 
you’re on a boat deck.” The north- 
west view takes in the residential 


neighborhood of Clifton. 





chest of drawers. The 18th-century 


prints depict proteas, a flower na- 
tive to South Africa. The bedcover- 
ing fabric is Jim Thompson silk. 
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mations in the ocean below.” 

During the construction, 
which took six months, Robin 
visited the site, a thirteen- 
hour flight from Paris, fre- 
quently. “Richard Perfect was 
there to follow up on the 
construction, to assure that 
the details were right and to 
find the artisans who could 
do the work and do it quickly,” 
Robin says. “In effect, it was 
like having an on-site partner.” 

For the interiors, the client 
asked that the house “tell a 
story,” recalls Robin. “So we 
imagined the owner as a well- 
traveled ambassador, which 
allowed us to mix styles— 
French, English, Cape Dutch 
and Hong Kong Chinese.” 
Local pieces include eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury Cape Dutch chairs and 
sofas as well as contemporary 
fabrics from Cape Town mar- 
kets and ceramics made by 
Zulu artists in eastern South 
Africa. There are also wicker 
chairs and tables, found at a 
Paris flea market, and a din- 
ing table designed by Robin. 

Once everything was in 
place, Robin discovered why 
he had been given that eight- 
month deadline: His client 
had invited a hundred guests 
to a Christmas party. “For 
me, the biggest pleasure at 
that party was that none of 
the guests believed this was a 
new house. They all wanted 
to know when it was origi- 
nally built and who built it. 
The only thing old about it is 
its name, Villa la Mer, which 
is what the previous house 
was called.” 

‘The Cape Town house has 
now become the client’s 
weekend house for the five 
months out of the year he 
spends in Johannesburg. 
“Villa la Mer is not a huge 
house,” Serge Robin says. “It 
was built to receive friends, 
and that’s how it’s used.” O 
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“Raising the swimming pool above _ placed large boulders at either 
the landscape allowed us to take end of the pool to continue the 
advantage of the sweeping views,” line of rocks seen in the sea and 
Robin points out. “Patrick Watson _—_as a Zen tribute to nature.” 
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Lanka. Turse Paces: The main 
house overlooks Dedduwa Lake. 
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ETHEREAL 
LANDSCAPES 
IN SRI LANKA 


ARCHTTECT GEOFFREY BAWA’S 
REMARKABLE PRIVATE REALM 
Text by Carol Lutfy/Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 
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‘Top: Bawa sits on the Northern 
Terrace. “I enjoy having dinner 
here on moonlit nights.” ABOVE: 
“The main plantation house dates 
to the thirties. I did extensive 
renovations to it, using old doors 
and windows from local structures 
that had been dismantled.” 


RiGut: Objects from the 1600s, the 
late Portuguese colonial period, to 
the present fill the living room, 
which opens up to the western loggia 
beyond. At left stands a calamander 
bureau-cabinet from the early 17th 
century; in the opposite corner are 
contemporary Asian paintings. 
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here is no winter in Sri Lan- 
ka—only monsoons change 
the mood and light. .. . The 
landscape is large in scale 
and small village houses disappear be- 
hind foliage, the greatest beauty being 
sunlight filtering through leaves. There 
are hardly any flowers except for wild 
hibiscus, ipomea, jasmine, mugerin and 
alamanda—all casually planted and giv- 
ing an occasional pointillist moment of 
varied colour against the background of 
green. Lunuganga from the start was to 
be an extension of the surroundings—a 
garden within a larger garden.” 
So writes Geoffrey Bawa about his 
weekend retreat near the resort town of 
Bentota on Sri Lanka’s southwest coast. 
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country’s preeminent architect, he 

been molding the compound of 
twelve structures in what is perhaps the 
most celebrated garden in Sri Lanka for 
the past fifty years. 

Bawa says he has always seen archi- 
tecture as a personal quest: equal parts 
profession and pleasure. And among the 
hundred or so projects he has complet- 
ed, Lunuganga has been his greatest— 
his lifelong—pleasure. As his seminal 
and in some ways most important work, 
it’s also a lexicon of the central concepts 
informing his design. 

Lunuganga is, above all, a sensitive 
marriage of architecture, interiors and 
garden design that pivots on a fine- 
tuned understanding of siting and land- 
scape. Bawa conceived it as a series of 
views through houses and from terraces 
and loggias that reveal the garden in 
carefully framed segments. 

And the views are incomparable. 
Through the entrance of the main resi- 
dence, to the south, a Chinese jar set 
under a soonamal tree on a hilltop is vis- 
ible; beyond, the vista soars over fields 
to a mountain topped by a Buddhist 
shrine. From the northern veranda, an 


\BOVE: Bawa added several buildings 
to the property, including the Gar- 
den Room, which faces the Yellow 
Courtyard. RIGHT: “I took the 
shutter panels for the frieze from 
the window | put in at left, which 
came from a demolished shop.” The 
terrace’s cement and dirt squares ex- 
tend the floor’s checkerboard pattern. 
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island nestled in a lake is bracketed by 
the low branches of a plumeria tree. 
Seen from the Red Terrace, on the east- 
ern periphery of the estate, the Water 
Garden shimmers below. 

Bawa, like Lunuganga, has been an in- 
spiration to a generation of young design- 
ers and architects in the region. “His 
legacy is his ability to evoke a concept 
of beauty in architecture that is nine- 
teenth century in its origins yet rooted 
in twentieth-century notions of space,” 
says James Belluardo, an American archi- 
tect who cocurated the recent exhibi- 
tion “An Architecture of Independence: 
The Making of Modern South Asia” at 
the Architectural League of New York. 

“He’s a Renaissance man,” adds Mi- 
chael White, the noted Bali-based land- 
scape designer. “The way he combines 
interiors, architecture, gardens and art, 
the whole show represents full-blooded 
romanticism at its best.” 

Bawa, who will be eighty next year, 
came to architecture at the age of thirty- 
seven as something of an afterthought. 
He studied English literature and law at 
Cambridge University as an undergrad- 
uate but gave up a career in law in 1946 
in favor of traveling around the world. 
Upon returning to Sri Lanka, he pur- 


chased an abandoned rubber plantation 
at Lunuganga and began transforming it. 
“Tt was my cousin who told me, ‘Go and 
do with other people’s money what is al- 
continued on page 152 


Lert: A guest bedroom overlooks 
the upper entrance court. “The 
Glass Room allows magical waking 
experiences among the trees and 
the profuse bird life.” ABOVE: A 
towering plumeria, or temple tree, 
center, shelters the Veranda Ter- 
race. “I planted it in 1948 at the 
very inception of the garden.” 





BEDOUIN DREAMS 
AND ARABIAN NIGHTS 


bedouin tent that 
evi kes the romance 
and culture of the 
nomadic tribes said 
to be descended from the 
spirits of the desert was the 
wish of a leading Saudi Ara- 
bian economist. His neigh- 
boring domain is a free-flow- 
ing 124-room contemporary 


| ) 2 


palace by Japanese architect 
Kenzo Tange surrounded by 
twelve formal gardens in the 
capital, Riyadh. 

Under the direction of de- 
signer Charles Larry Horne, 
the 2,500-square-foot tent 
room evolved into a true Av- 
bian Nights fantasy, pitched in 
a subterranean space under 


one of the gardens. “It’s as if 
a nomad had set up camp in 
an oasis with a waterfall and 
palm groves near the mud 
palace ruins of the city of 
Diriyah—the home of the 
ruling dynasty of the first 
Saudi state,” says the Mary- 
land-based designer. 

It was while falcon hunting 


with a prospective client and 
traveling in a caravan of cam- 
els, tents and recreational 
vehicles that Horne was cap- 
tivated by the desert. “We sat 
at night under the stars on a 
rug,” he recalls. “The sky was 
so clear, and the stars looked 
like they were touchable.” 
That image emerged as a 





CREATING THE ILLUSION OF A TRIBAL TENT 
FOR A DESERT PALACE IN RIYADH 
Interior Design by Charles Larry Horne, AsiD/Text by Kathleen Quigley/Photography by Gordon Beall 


ceiling painted midnight blue 
and lit with fiber-optic stars 
and a créscent moon in the 
oasis he devised. 

The fortress walls of Ri- 
yadh came down in 1944, a 
decade after oil was struck, 
and a skyline dotted with 
skyscrapers arose. Centuries- 
old traditions endure, but 


change is evident. “The Mer- 
cedes has replaced the cam- 
el,” says Horne. “While we 
wanted to re-create the ro- 
mance of the bedouin tent, 
this room evolved with a 
more democratic, Western 
point of view.” 

The tent room has a black 
goat-hair ceiling that spans 


thirty feet and is supported 
by a central column laden 


with silver and amber jewelry 


and woven camel harnesses 
and reins. Other decorations 
include hanging camel bags 
studded with beads and sil- 
ver. In keeping with the 
tenets of Islam, which pro- 
hibit as idolatry the portray- 


“Our concept was a traditional 
bedouin tent set up in an oasis,” 
says Charles Larry Horne, who 
designed a tent under his client’s 
palace in Riyadh. Above: Kilims 
and a ceiling of goat hair define the 
entertainment area. At left is the 
ouijar, where coffee is prepared. 














TT’S AS IF ANOMAD HAD 
SET UP CAMP IN AN OASIS 
NEAR THE MUD PALACE 
RUINS OF DIRTYAH.” 


al of animal or human forms 
in art, the decorative motifs 
are geometric. 

The air-conditioned tent, 
which can seat thirty, “is the 
favorite room of visiting 
diplomats and bankers,” says 
Horne. “Westerners like it 
because it’s typical of the 
country yet more comfort- 
able than tents outdoors.” 
Off on one side is a ouijar, 
a room that is traditional- 
ly the site of the host’s wel- 
coming ritual, a ceremonial 
brewing and serving of Ara- 
bic coffee. “Guests like to sit 
on floor cushions and drink 
coffee, served with dates, or 
a sugary tea flavored with 
mint,” the designer says. A 
collection of brass dallah, or 
coffeepots, is displayed in the 


ousjar. “It’s the Saudi sign of 


hospitality,” he adds. A dhalla, 
or camel saddle, placed in the 
ouijar is the equivalent of a 
Western shotgun mounted 
above a fireplace. 

In re-creating a ouijar, 
Horne drew on mud plaster 
construction techniques to 
fashion a freestanding white- 
columned space with shelves 
for displaying date storage 
jars and a waterwheel. “It’s 
similar to a wattle and daub 
construction,” says Horne, 
noting that Arabian palaces 
were made of mud until 
World War IT. 

It took Horne and his as- 
sistants six months of shop- 
ping at Saudi souks and an- 
tiques stores to furnish the 
tent room. Among their finds 
were antique Persian kilims, 
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“My client wanted to set the tent 
in a garden, but he was afraid it 
wouldn’t last long,” says Horne. 
“And most tents outside aren’t that 
comfortable.” BELow: A storage 
chest that holds coffeepots stands 
in front of a central column that is 
bedecked with bedouin jewelry. 


Bottom: A painted wood door 
from the Najd area leads into the 
washroom. “The project required 
extensive research; it took six 
months of shopping in Saudi Ara- 
bia and sixty craftsmen to com- 
plete,” says Horne. “I had to in- 
corporate every cultural nuance.” 











Asove: In the fantasy oasis, water 
trickles down limestone walls into 
a grotto. Date palms and a fiber- 
optic-created starlit sky are set 
amid a mural that depicts the an- 
cient mud palaces of Diriyah. “The 
tent became a museum of bed- 
ouin arts and crafts,” Horne says. 


a Syrian chest inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and bone, 
natural thermoslike gourds 
once used for storing water 
or milk, and lots of kerosene 
lanterns. A brightly woven 
decorative band from a zetab, 
a litter that would have been 
used to transport a wealthy 
bedouin woman by camel, 


became a wall hanging. And 
they made a special trip to a 
famed potter in Hofuf in the 
eastern province to find the 
unglazed clay water jars that 
are placed amid the palms 
and ruins of the oasis. 

A splash of water hints at 
the oasis, which is beyond 
the tent room. A mural de- 


picts the ruins of ancient 
mud palaces in Dirtyah (now 
under restoration) in the cool 
evening, surrounded by a 
date palm grove. “The mud 
walls fall away to reveal vistas 
of the old city by starlight,” 
Horne says. 

While his clients delight 


in their fantasy tent, on 


weekends they occasionally 
head to the desert to pitch 
the real thing. “Even though 
they have beautiful homes 
with all the modern conve- 
niences, they still like to go 
out to the desert and set up a 
tent,” says Horne. “The tent 
holds on to the romance of 
being close to nature.” O 
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CARIBBEAN MODERNISM 


A SCULPTURAL WHITE PAVILION ON THE SANDS OF ANGUILLA 
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The symmetrical, stucco-clad villa 
designed by Myron Goldfinger 

for a couple on the Caribbean island 
of Anguilla “can serve two people 
without seeming overwhelming or a 
hundred without seeming crowded,” 
says the architect. The sea facade 

is glazed for maximum views. 

















Architecture by Myron Goldfinger, FAIA 
Interior Design by June Goldfinger 
Text by Suzanne Stephens 

Photography by Dan Forer 


each connoisseurs prize An- 
guilla’s white, powdery sand, 
clear turquoise water and peace- 
ful atmosphere. The sun- 
drenched coral island in the Caribbean’s 
sritish West Indies is persuasively sim- 
ple in its offerings: There are no over- 
grown tropical jungles, no hills lined 


with sugar plantations, no thicket of 


quaint shops and hyperactive nightspots. 
“There are no golf courses either,” says 
the owner of a strikingly sculptural is- 
land villa. “Chat means there are no 
golfers and no hustle.” 

He and his wife decided to build in 
Covecastles, an enclave of distinctive- 
ly contoured modernist architecture, 
after renting there for several winters. 
\ll the houses are designed by New 
York architect Myron Goldfinger and 
his wife, interior designer June Gold- 
finger, who together founded the re- 
sort colony some fifteen years ago on 
eight and a half acres of Shoal Bay West 
waterfront property. “It had no elec- 
tricity or water, just splendid beach- 

’ Myron Goldfinger says of the site, 
which faces the island of St. Martin. 
‘The owner of the most recent Gold- 
finger-designed house agrees with the 
architect’s assessment: “The long stretch 
of beach is extraordinary,” he says. “And 


the surf is so gentle. The sound of 


the water lapping on the shore creates 
its own serenity.” 

lhe Goldfingers first erected four 
villas—one for themsely es, the others 
for “client friends” (see Architectural Di- 


gest Travels, Spring 1987). The concept, 


in which the husband-and-wife team 


was responsible for the total design of 


each residence, caught on, and eight at- 
tached beach houses were added, along 
with a restaurant. In an agreement with 
the Anguillan government, the houses 
are rented to vacationers when they are 


not occupied by their owners; a staff 


on-site manages and maintains the pri- 
vate residential club. 

[he entire development was con- 
structed of poured-in-place concrete 
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“A homogeneous design system of 
white stucco and terra-cotta every- 
where, inside and out, allows the 
architecture its full impact,” notes 
Myron Goldfinger. Above: The 
tiled floor of the great room con- 
tinues on the main terrace, which 
was conceived as an extension of 
the interior’s central space. 


Opposite Agove: A cantilevered stair 
rises from the great room to the up- 
per bedrooms. June Goldfinger de- 
signed the overscale rattan furniture; 
raw silk covers the pillows. Oppostre: 
The entrance facade is an “inter- 
play of geometric elements,” says 
Goldfinger, who describes himself 
as an “uncompromising modernist.” 





with a white stucco finish, even though 
the local builders had never used this 
method before. “The concrete for the 
original villas had to be mixed by hand,” 


June Goldfinger says. “But Myron was 


undeterred.” In recent years concrete 
has become much more popular on An- 
guilla, owing to its ability to withstand 
the most savage storms. The architec- 
ture, too, is apt for the locale. Says the 
owner, “It’s a colony of little fortresses 
that can handle hurricanes.” 

“I’m not a lover of modern architec- 
ture,” he adds. “I usually prefer colonial 
houses.” Nevertheless, he found that 
“Covecastles has its own beauty,” with 
its rhythmic interplay of quarter-circle 
hooded roofs, abstracted geometric vol- 
umes and generously scaled terraces. 
Alluding to the houses’ dramatically 


arcing rooflines, Goldfinger says that he 
“wanted to capture a sense of waves and 
billowing sails.” 

The couple occupy the villa at the 
center of the complex, which, at 5,000 
square feet, is the largest. Their house, 
unlike the others, is organized around a 
great room twenty-six feet square and 
twenty-one feet high. “The room is in- 
tended to be the fulcrum of the design,” 
says Goldfinger. “As you go from space 
to space, you're constantly aware of the 
two-story-high core.” In the bilaterally 
symmetrical plan, the dining room and 
the kitchen are placed on one side of 
this central area and the living room 
on the other. The sleeping quarters are 
similarly disposed on the second floor, 
where the two bedroom wings are joined 
by a bridge overlooking the great room. 
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The alternating single- and double- 
height volumes and the curvilinear and 
flat planes, along with skylights, clere- 
stories and floor-to-ceiling glass walls 
and doors, establish a spatially dynamic 
interior. “There’s a nice free-flowing 
feeling,” says the owner. “While the ar- 
eas are differentiated from each other, 
you're not shut away in separate rooms.” 

In addition to giving the house a 


strong focus, the great room also yields 


unsurpassed views of the azure water. 
“That vista is what it’s all about,” June 
Goldfinger observes. “The house is de- 
signed as a temple to the water, the sun 
and the sand.” 

A sev enty-six-foot-long terrace span- 
ning the south facade juts forward to 
the sea in a giant curve on axis with the 
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“T aim for timelessness in my work,” 
says Goldfinger (left, with his wife, 
June). “Aside from warranting white 
reflective surfaces, the semitropical 
setting didn’t impose changes on 
my architecture.” RIGHT: A sweep- 
ing half round with a shiplike rail- 
ing, the upper terrace is carved into 
by the sky opening of the terrace 
below. Brown Jordan furniture. 


“Zaftig spaces do it for me,” re- 
marks June Goldfinger. “It’s impor- 
tant to work with volumes that are 
grander than you.” BELow: One of 
the house’s two master bedrooms 
shares the upper terrace with its 
counterpart. A neutral palette and 
floor-to-ceiling glass doors and win- 
dows draw the eye to the sea view. 





central room. It is sheltered by a flat, 
semicircular roof pierced by a square 
opening that admits daylight to the 
shaded recesses underneath. This roof 
in turn supports a second-floor terrace 
accessible from both bedroom wings. 
Indeed, every major space in the house 
opens onto terraces and_ balconies, 
many of which are rounded. “It’s like 
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“THAT VISTA IS WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT. ‘THE HOUSE IS DESIGNED 
AS A TEMPLE TO THE WATER, THE SUN AND THE S,. 


being on an ocean liner,” comments 


Myron Goldfinger. 

[he building’s classically symmetri- 
cal floor plan contrasts with the asym- 
metry of the earlier villas and beach 
houses, whose plans were flipped from 
one house to another to vary the com- 
pound’s massing. At the same time, the 
architecture’s basic shapes and straight- 
forward use of materials conform with 
the modernist rigor of its predecessors. 
In keeping with the overall feeling 
of restraint, June ¢ roldfinger designed 
large rattan chairs and sofas covered 
with raw silk for this and all the inte- 
riors in the community. She discreetly 
admitted color to the bleached-white 
sanctuaries, restricting it to the earthy 
hues of the rattan furnishings, the 
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Brazilian walnut louvered shutters and 
doors and the terra-cotta tile floors. The 
“pared-down monastic elegance” of Néel 
Coward’s house on Jamaica, she says, 
was always in the back of her mind. 

For his part, Myron Goldfinger ac- 
knowledges that the structures’ white 
concrete geometric forms owe some- 
thing to Le Corbusier. Their inspi- 
ration, he points out, was the same: 
“We were both taken by the spare, 
architectonic quality of Mediterra- 
nean villages. I discovered what he 
discovered.” “With this sort of archi- 
tecture,” adds June Goldfinger, “the im- 
pression is of time stopping. We want- 
ed the place to be modern but have an 
otherworldliness about it—a beach- 
front Brigadoon.” O 








ABove: The lower terrace overlooks 
neighboring villas also designed 

by Myron Goldfinger, who says 
that “the architectural forms con- 
trol the island experience.” Sea 
grape and other native vegetation 
were preserved in the planning of 
the residential compound. Brown 
Jordan table and chairs. 


“There are no paved walkways to 
the buildings,” Goldfinger says. 
“Each is a piece of pure sculpture 
set in the sand.” OpposITE: A 
Corbusian opacity marks the west 
side of the house, contrasting with 
the translucent beach elevation. 
The uppermost window is a mas- 
ter bedroom clerestory. 


























‘TROPICAL AIR 
FOR ACAPULCO 


THE MEXICAN PALAPA ADAPTED TOA 
HILLSIDE RETREAT ABOVE THE PACIFIC 


Architecture by Marco Aldaco 


Text by fonathan Kandell/Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


oday in Mexico, a 
palm-thatched vil- 
la on the Pacific 
coast has become 
a conventional icon of good 
taste for people who yearn 
for a barefoot, back-to-nature 
refuge. But over twenty years 
ago, when architect Marco Al- 
daco built one of the earliest 
palm-thatched residences—in 
glitzy Acapulco no less—it was 
a truly revolutionary notion. 

“This was a young, idealis- 
tic couple,” says Aldaco about 
his clients, a leading business- 
man and his wife. “When I 
told them they might get wet 
sometimes walking from one 
structure of the house to an- 
other, their reaction was, 
‘Great, we love the feel of a 
tropical rain.’ ’ 

A lot of interested ob- 
servers found this attitude 
bewildering. Upon first see- 
ing the residence, friends and 
relatives of the owners com- 





“Tt was laid out so that we could ful- 





Ricut: Aldaco drew his inspiration 
for the main section of the house 
from an indigenous palapa, or 
thatch-roofed shelter, and had it 
built mostly without conventional 
windows or doors. A paved area fans 
out before the living room, which is 
set under a massive roof made from 
palm fronds and tropical hardwoods. 


ly enjoy nature and take advantage 
of the sun, the views and the ocean 
breezes,” says the owner of a hillside 
house in Acapulco, a multilevel villa 
designed by architect Marco Alda- 
co that she shares with her husband 
and children. Anove: A thatched 
roof contrasts with cement walls. 


mented that with all the 
money spent on the place 
and the services of one of 
Mexico’s top architects, sure- 
ly the couple could have in- 


sisted on a proper roof over 


their heads. Even some of the 


construction crew seemed 


shocked by the outcome of 


their efforts. “Boss, this is just 
like my house, only bigger,” 
one of the laborers remarked 
to Aldaco. 

In that era Acapulco was 
still a place to flaunt wealth 
with innocent abandon. For- 
eign debutantes waded in the 
surf with local beachboys. 


On the moonlit terraces of 


nightclubs, tipsy millionaires 
shared the mikes with torch 
singers and their marimba 
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bands. Then, as dawn neared, 
the visitors retired to nearby 
hotel suites and villas with all 
the opulent comforts—mar- 
ble floors, leather sofas, gold- 
plated faucets, frigid air-con- 
ditioning—of their primary 
residences. To retreat far 
from action-packed beaches 
and clubs to a palm-thatched 
house, exposed to insects and 
the elements and cooled on- 


ly by breezes, was an idea 
whose time hadn’t yet come. 

But over the course of a 
generation, recreational needs 
changed, and so did the at- 
tractions of Acapulco. For 
many of the affluent, luxury 
came to be equated with 
splendid environmental iso- 
lation on remote mountains 
and island hideaways. ‘Those 
who persisted in returning to 








Acapulco often complained 
that it had become Overrun. 
Mexico’s pearl on the Pacific 
lost its luster in other y ays as 
well: With drugs, violence 
and pollution encroaching 


on the city, Acapulco sins 
soon matched Miami vices. 


Yet, like Miami, \capulco 
in recent years has been re- 
discovered by sophisticated 
travelers, and for the same 
ambiguous reasons. There is 
a desire to frolic in the prox- 
imity of commercial tropical 
life while keeping it safely at 
arm’s length. When people 
with cliffside houses on the 
outskirts of Acapulco brag 
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ABOVE: The crosshatching tech- 
nique used to assemble the roof, 
which is supported by tree trunks 
tightly wound with vines, dates 
to pre-Columbian times. Against 
the living room wall stand an 
arbol de vida, or tree of life, from 
Oaxaca and a large vase below an 
Egyptian Kerdasah tapestry. 


about not having been to the 
discos or beaches in a decade, 
they can sound a little like 
South Beach habitués who 
can’t remember the last time 
they visited Little Havana or 
downtown Miami. 

It is in the context of these 
changing sensibilities that 


RIGHT: The dining room, adjacent 
to the living room, is filled with 
part of the wife’s collection of 
Mexican ceramics. Arranged on 

the shelves are signed Gorky pieces 
from Guanajuato and pottery 

from Tonala and Puebla. A 
birdcage, left, also from Puebla, 
was transformed into a lamp. 


the emergence of Aldaco’s 
palm-thatched villa as a clas- 
sic of contemporary Mexican 
architecture can best be under- 
stood. “The owners wanted a 
place in Acapulco, but away 
from all the hurly-burly,” 
says Aldaco, sixty-four, who 
has designed dozens of other 





ITS PALM-THATCHED 


S ALMOST THIRTY-FIVE FEET. 
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VILLA’S MOST DRAMATIC STRUCTURE. 
































pposiTe: A separate building 
ntains a guest bedroom, above, 
id a child’s bedroom. BELow: Ir- 
arly cut steps lead from the 
aster bedroom to an upper ter- 
ce. “Every painted surface that 
see, whether it’s the floors, ta- 
5 or walls, was done by Marco 
daco and his wife, Marta.” 


eclaimed residences through- 
ut Mexico. “And they were 
illing to sacrifice some 
omforts in order to experi- 
mce the natural beauty.” 
‘he lush, boulder-strewn, 
indeveloped property—on a 
mountain flank miles from 
the city center—met these 
contradictory criteria. The 
teep incline of the acreage 
obligated the architect to 
construct the house on vari- 
ous levels but also promised 
spectacular Pacific views and 
refreshing trade winds. To 
| this day the difficult terrain 
i has limited the number of 
neighbors and ensured pri- 
‘vacy behind thick patches 
| of jungle. 

_ From the winding moun- 
| tain access road the villa’ can- 


a, 
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Asove: The eldest daughter’s bed- 
room, on the lower level, which has 
a floor and walls of whitewashed 
cement, was created with a built-in 
shelf and a platform bed crowned 
with a scrolling bas-relief head- 
board. Adding splashes of color are 
corn-leaf dolls and an Egyptian 
tapestry and patchwork pillows. 


not even be seen. “I’ve always 
believed a house isn’t a public 
monument and shouldn’t be 
visible from a distance,” says 
Aldaco. Its weather-beaten 
wood entrance is so unob- 
trusive that first-time visi- 
tors often drive by it. But 
once one is inside of it, a 
sense of unexpected wonder 
quickly takes hold. Enormous 
retaining walls (safeguarding 





against mud slides) and giant 
ficus trees create a grottolike 
space. A curving terra-cotta 
stairway flanked by palms ex- 
tends the feeling of mystery 
by leading blindly downward. 
Then suddenly the descent 
turns into a white-granite- 
and-cement path, a kind of 
ceremonial welcoming car- 
pet that ends in what Aldaco 
calls an outdoor vestibule. 


“THE OW NERS WANTED 
A PLAGE IN ACAPULCO, 
BUT AWAY FROM 
ALE THE Ee RLY=BURLY.’ 
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From this point, several 
paths meander to the various 
structures of the villa—living 
and dining rooms, bedrooms, 
terraces—on a half-dozen lev- 
els. The vestibule thus serves 
as a compass, repeatedly en- 
abling newcomers to find 
their bearings in what might 
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otherwise be a bit of an ar- 
chitectural maze. 

The main path goes to the 
living room, the villa’s most 
dramatic structure. Its palm- 
thatched roof rises almost 
thirty-five feet and covers 
more than 3,000 square feet 
of floor space, including an 





AxBove: Flowering copa de oro cas- 
cades over a tall painted cement 
wall that was strategically sited to 
retain heat and reflect sunlight 
onto the swimming pool. A ce- 
ramic cat crouches on a boulder 
outcropping next to a tree of life 
from Metepec. The small table 
was hewn from a tree trunk. 


alcove that comfortably holds 
a dining table for twelve. The 
owner’s wife, who contin- 
ues to decorate the house 
with pottery, porcelains and 
textiles purchased on trips 
throughout Mexico, oversaw 
the design of the large-scale 
rattan furniture. 


Opposite: The property, which 
consists of steep, rocky terrain 
with dense vegetation, offers a 
panorama of Acapulco Bay. “The 
rugged site was a challenge to wor 
with,” says Aldaco. Bougainvillea 
in large pots from Guadalajara s 
rounds the swimming pool’s um- 
brella-shaded lounging area. 










































Beyond the living room) 
past a large terrace, lies a horis 
zon of blue ocean and vermil 
ion sunsets framed by fam 
palms and vine-draped cy 
presses. Frequent fumigation, 
carried out while the owners 
are back home in Mexico Ci 
keeps most insects at bay. 

A thirty-foot-long swim 
ming pool lies on a lower ters 
race and serves as a quié 
refuge from the rest of the 
villa. The guest bedroo 
and the children’s quarters 
are located in separate stru 
tures rising on split levels 
several dozen feet from thé 
living and dining rooms. And 
the master bedroom is set 
on the highest level. The 
bedrooms are done in mini 
malist style, with floors, 
walls, bed platforms and 
headboards made of white 
washed cement. These are 
also the only areas protected) 
by mosquito screens. 

On the roof of the master 
bedroom, amid dozens of 
flowerpots, Aldaco created a 
terrace with the villa’s most) 
panoramic vista of ocean, $ 
and jungle. “The basic con= 
cept throughout the house is 
to isolate each space and have 
it exist on its own,” he ex- 
plains. “This is the best space 
because it’s the one point 
where you don’t see the 
house, just the view.” 

Over the years, the villa 
has attained nearly legendary 
status among architects and 
clients interested in building 
a retreat on Mexico’s coasts: 
“Years ago an architect friend 
told me this house would 
come to be considered a 
school of design,” recalls Mar- 
co Aldaco. “I wouldn’t have 
said so at the time.” 
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Architecture by David De Long 
Text by Fames Steele 
Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 
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he northern Thai city of 

Chiang Mai may seem an 

unlikely location for an ex- 

perimental fusion of East- 
ern and Western building types by an 
American architect. But David De Long’s 
interest in honoring the Craftsman be- 
ginnings of modern architecture, as ex- 
emplified by Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Prairie style, together with his client 
Gary Dilley’s desire to preserve Lan- 
na culture, the apogee of ancient Thai 
civilization that developed in this area, 
has resulted in a residence of sensitive 
cross-regionalism. 

The traditional northern Thai house 
is a cluster of pavilions with a main floor 
raised on pillars and a prominent curved, 
multitiered roof. De Long’s interpreta- 
tion incorporates this three-part hori- 
zontal division, the basic affinity be- 
tween the divergent architectures that he 
wished to S\ nthesize. Wright had adopt- 
ed the tripartite model for his houses af- 
ter being inspired by the Japanese entry 
in the otherwise classical 1893 World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago: He 
saw the elevated floor as an alternative 
to the dark, damp Victorian basements 
then prevalent in the Midwest. 


“TI did three prototypes for the house, 
all with the intent of absorbing more 
of the culture,” says De Long (above, 
with Dilley, left). Rigut: The liv- 

ing pavilion, which he calls “a great 
outdoor space,” referring to its vol- 
ume and screen panels, opens to the 
library through bifold doors. A 19th- 
century spirit house is at far right. 
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“Any purely decorative effects would 
thave insulted the Buddhist sensibil- 
ity,” De Long notes. Opposrre: Asian 
art from an extensive collection is 
displayed in the dining room. The 
furniture was designed by De Long 
in teak, the wood of the walls and 
ceilings throughout. RiGHT: The 
master suite opens to a corner deck. 


Dilley, who has amassed a museum- 
quality collection of Asian art and an- 
tiques during years of travel as an in- 
ternational banking consultant, now 
lives at least half of the time in Chiang 
Mai. His primary intention in building 
the house was to gather his collected 
pieces in one spot. “Every one had been 
handpicked and—far more than I care 
to remember—hand-carried from place 
to place,” Dilley says. “It was time to 
display them in the most advantageous 
setting I could provide and to really live 
with them.” 

He commissioned his friend David 
De Long, a professor of architecture at 
the University of Pennsylvania and a not- 
ed Wright scholar, to design the house. 
De Long shared Dilley’s reaction (“irri- 
tation at the failure to combine modern- 
ism and tradition”) to the construction 
that he had seen throughout Asia, and 
both embarked on a four-year endeavor 
to build a structure true to their respec- 


_ tive architectural leanings. 


“My great concern is that some of the 
most beautiful Thai forms are being 
lost,” says Dilley. “Contemporary hous- 
es here look like they belong in subur- 
ban Cleveland. Nobody is taking these 


_ forms and turning them into new, com- 


fortable structures—as a result, they’re 
vanishing from the landscape.” 

It was of equal importance to ar- 
chitect and client that local building 
techniques be sustained. The structural 
frame is a regular Thai module; the use 
of reinforced concrete and steel fin- 
ished with teak veneer is standard. The 
massive steel trusses that make the roof 
curvature possible were fabricated sec- 
tion by section on-site to achieve the 
desired profile. Several craftspeople, 
working from full-scale drawings and 
headed ky husband-and-wife team Su- 
wan and Nandhana Borisoothi, imple- 
mented De Long’s designs for the doors, 
windows, light fixtures and furniture. 

The colonnaded first floor serves the 
purposes of preventing flooding, keep- 
ing out animals and snakes and facili- 
tating ventilation to offset the humidity. 


De Long terraced what normally would 
be a paved or dirt first level with open- 
weave bricks to create an arrival court. 
The court, the bar of the house’s H- 
shaped plan, is connected to the main 
level by a processional central stair. 
Vestibules at each end of the entrance 
axis have backlit niches where statues 
are placed: These are the first hints of 
the array of objects on view in the 
spaces overhead. 

The stair leads up to the rectilinear 
2,000-square-foot living pavilion, whose 
forty-five-foot-high center ridge is sup- 
ported by teak-encased concrete col- 
umns. De Long conceived this room 
as “a giant screened porch, exposed on 
four sides to capture the breeze”; its 
height, he explains, helps to alleviate 
the heat. “If you design to the climate,” 
Dilley emphasizes, “you don’t need air- 

continued on page 151 





FOLLOWING Pace: In keeping with 
local custom, the main stair, which 
is housed in a Thai-style enclo- 
sure, aligns with the living pavilion 
altar, beyond. Columns support the 
symmetrically organized structure, 
whose siding, for conservation 
purposes, is teak veneer. 
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SARDINIAN SERENADE 


ued from page 69 

. . water surrounded by a beach.” 
Couélle’s playful way of speaking 
out his work conceals the meticulous 
re that goes into the crafting of his 
puses. An arched door made of heavy 
mpered glass and wrought iron leads 
‘one of the many terraces and is a 
indsome and hefty object unto itself. 
ut Couélle also created a special niche 
| the exterior wall to contain the door 
when it is open, its own made-to-mea- 
ure recess. And there are other, equal- 
‘ clever—and subtle—details. There 
the second, outdoor kitchen, which 
phons off some of the wear and tear 
‘om the small indoor kitchen and ex- 
ands the living quarters significantly, 
s does the granite dining table he de- 
igned for the adjacent terrace. The ele- 
gant shape of this table echoes the boats 
oating in the nearby Tyrrhenian Sea, 
ind the awning overhead evokes a sail in 
goth design and texture. Another in- 
fegrating motif is the small hidden 
erraces Couélle has tucked into the 
1ouse’s roof, which are also shiplike in 
he way they suggest crow’s nests. 

A house with such a distinct person- 
lity is not always easy to decorate. 
Couélle had a piece of “rare good luck,” 
as he puts it, in his clients, since the wife 
§ an interior designer who “understood 
the importance of harmonizing the ma- 
terials of the furnishings with the 
materials of the architecture.” These in- 
cluded wrought iron, canvas and wood, 
although the individual pieces of furni- 
e are classical in line and serve as an 
interesting counterpoint to the more 
organic architectural forms. Decorative 
objects evoke nature and the sea (shells, 
driftwood, starfish, fossils), but the wife 
has mixed in olive pots, wine pots, lac- 
quered boxes and Oriental rugs, which 
lend a sense of country villa sophistica- 
tion to many of the rooms. 

The husband is responsible for one of 
the more winning additions to the lush 
garden, a two-hundred-and-sixty-year- 
old olive tree that he imported to the 
property. Gnarled, thick and wind- 
silvered, the tree sends out a few mirac- 
ulous feathers of green every spring. 
“Almost everybody was afraid that the 
tree would die,” says its protector, “but 
Thad faith. I liked the idea of bring- 
ing something ancient to this newly 
developed land.” 0 
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continued from page 87 

and how the light played on it, and I 
decided I needed marble,” she says. 
“It carries the feel of the sea right 
into the house.” There’s a soft green 
sheen to the Chinese marble she se- 
lected for every square foot of flooring 
in all the rooms and on all the ter- 
races. “And it’s also cool to walk on 
and easy to maintain.” 

There are no solid walls—just sliding 
glass doors—in the entertainment wing, 
which consists of living room, dining 
room, kitchen and the glazed garden 
court. As for that bright central space, 
being a true garden it has a path (albeit 
an indoor one), not to mention tropical 
plants, sago palms and a twenty-foot- 
high pandanus tree that create density 
and foreground. There’s no furniture 
here, unless you count the three boul- 
ders brought in by tractor. 

The garden court is separated on 
the right from the kitchen and on the 
left from the living room by handsome 
white-painted floor-to-ceiling grid 
screens. “You can see through them, yet 
at the same time you have some defini- 
tion of space,” says Groh. Smith adds, “I 
wanted the house to be transparent but 
I also wanted it to have some mystery— 
to me, those grid screens are like ar- 
chitectural negligees.” The only place 


floor. “I always knew that when we built 
our house in the islands,” she confides, 
“I would furnish it as minimally as 
possible.” The living room is girded 
by three terraces; the one to the west 
looks out on a cerulean-blue-tiled swim- 
ming pool, perfectly round. The land 
then drops forty feet to the sea, expos- 
ing craggy rocks covered with spiky 
monkey trees. 

The couple positioned the dining 
room as far out on the point as they 
could get it, angling it north toward 
St. John and St. Thomas, and the 
ineluctable effect is of supping mid- 
sea. Terraces hug the room on two 
sides, east and west. The dining table is 
a dark green slab of oceanic marble 
landlocked by a pedestal of white-paint- 
ed wood; in the center Groh implanted 
a piece of glass talismanically etched 
with a pyramid. The bentwood maple 
dining chairs were designed by Davis 
Allen, former head of interiors at Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill. 

From the main body of the house you 
have to step out onto a walkway to get 
to the bedrooms in the back—three 
separate enclosures all contained un- 
der the same roof frame as the rest 
of the house. Sweeping simplicity is 
the note struck here: king-size beds, 


The couple positioned the dining room 
as far out on the point as they 
could get it, angling it north toward 
St. John and St. Thomas. 


there they wound up not putting a grid 
is between the garden court and the 
dining room—in order to preserve the 
panorama of sea. 

In the living room, views of Chris- 
tiansted three miles away loom large 
and bright—midday is never pale here. 
Wicker, because it’s light, airy and 
open, was chosen for sofas, club chairs 
and ottomans; cushions were covered 
in simple white cotton chenille, and 
pillows were made up in bougainvil- 
lea colors. Groh designed a big square 
low table with glazed polyester sides, 
spray-painted it a greenish sea color, lit 
it from within and floated it off the 


Egyptian cotton coverlets, wicker chairs 
and ottomans, and cotton pillows in 
fuchsia, purple and pink. Each bedroom 
comes equipped with a sunset-friendly 
terrace to the west. 

Soft air flows through the house lee- 
ward and windward; outside, the sea 
is the green of peace and the blue of 
rumination. Not surprisingly, the plea- 
sure pyramid that the Smiths built as a 
“getaway house” has over the years be- 
come their main residence. “By the time 
the pharaohs got to their pyramids, 
they were dead,” says Donald Smith. 
“We built our pyramid so we could 
live in paradise.” 0 
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continued from page 78 

takes ninety years to look like anything, 
and I didn’t have ninety years to spare. 
So I opted for plants instead, the rarer 
the better. We put in about eight thou- 
sand of them.” 

The rain forest surrounding the 
structures is dense, so the river forms a 
natural means of communication. From 
the earliest hours of the morning the 
river is furrowed by the wakes of long 
cayucos that carry the Indians to 
market, to work and to fetch water 
from the spring. 

“The community here has its own 
positive energy and its own rituals,” says 
Heaton. “I believe this place has a deep 
regenerative power, and I’m certain that 
the Rio Dulce is one of the richest re- 
gions of Central America in fauna and 
flora. It’s an unpolluted ecological ha- 
ven, yet the government is not taking 
care of it. It must be preserved. I try to 
help my neighbors protect their environ- 
ment by setting the best example I can.” 

In fact, Heaton calls his property, 
which extends some thirty-five acres, an 
“environmental compound.” It is, he 
says, a place where real luxury is “the 
suspension of time.” 

When night falls, he lights torches 
and candles inside and outside the bun- 
galows. He relaxes in the living room, 
which is lined with banquettes cush- 
ioned with comfortable pillows, or on a 
terrace inlaid with colonial tiles. On the 
upper floors, he suspended fabric high 
over the beds from the thatched ceil- 
ings. In fact, the delicately designed, 
traditionally woven textiles were creat- 
ed by his company, Quinta Maconda 
Decoracion; he sells them in the small 
shop adjoining his house in Antigua. 

‘The Hammock House has a terrace 
hung with colorful hammocks. It’s a 
place to read while listening to the cries 
of birds in the forest. “There are no mos- 
quitoes,” Heaton notes. “The evenings 
are cool, and the days are never too hot 
or humid outside the rainy season. 

“My home is completely isolated,” 
says Heaton. “I have no social life, and 
by the same token I have no social 
obligations. I import my friends from 
far away. We explore together, cook to- 
gether and ultimately come to know 
one another better. Here you don’t need 
to wear a mask—you can be who you 
are and do what you like.” 0 
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was, in his own words, “having a love af- 
fair with Hanoi.” Based in Hong Kong, 
he had visited the city several times and 
was eager to work on a restoration proj- 
ect there. “Grover and I saw the house 
in pretty much the same way,” de Leo 
says. “We wanted to prove that you 
could use local materials and local 
craftsmen and still make something 
first-rate.” 

Dear designed a three-story addition, 
which contains the dining room and 
private living quarters, and situated it 
between the existing structure and the 
lake. This solution doubled the total 
living space, at once strengthening 
its rapport with the lake and retain- 
ing the single-story height of the side 
facing the village. He used the same 
proportions for doors, windows, ceiling 
heights and archways as in the original 
house, achieving what he describes as 
“symmetry in a rhythm.” Fireplaces 
were built on every floor, and in typ- 
ical Vietnamese fashion, cooking fa- 
cilities were installed both indoors and 
in the garden. 

Adhering closely to the palette and 
materials of the French colonial era, 
Dear commissioned teak doors, latticed 
windows and slatted shutters and select- 


“Most of the building techniques | 
belong to Hanov’s architectural heritage, 
but the construction crew saw them 
as experimental and new.” 


ed Provengal tiles and Vietnamese pine 
for the floors. He duplicated the plant 
and flower motifs of the decorative 
plasterwork on the interiors and exteri- 
ors. He also created balconies on the 
upper floors and a lanai for dining on 
the first floor, all overlooking West 
Lake. The villa is surrounded by a semi- 
tropical garden densely planted with 
bamboo, palm trees and an assortment 
of native flowers. 

Dear says that the most demanding 
part of the project was the construction 
phase. “Most of the building techniques 
belong to Hanoi’s architectural her- 
itage, but so much has been lost over the 
last fifty years that the craftsmen and 



































the construction crew saw them as é 
perimental and new,” he explains. ‘ 
took a lot of persuading to get the 
focus their enthusiasm on what y 
wanted to respect and restore.” 

If building techniques have been fo 
gotten, so too has the rich tradition 
furnishings that grew out of the Frene 
colonial era. There is little from th; 
period remaining in Hanoi. In fact, 2 
de Leo managed to find was a pair ¢ 
Art Nouveau lamps, retrieved from 
hotel’s garbage. “The construction cre 
looked at me like I was from Mars,” sh 
says. “They couldn’t imagine why [db 
interested in such old things.” Insteac 
de Leo, who designed the interiors he 
self, went to Ho Chi Minh City to fin 
chandeliers, ceiling fans, mirrors ani 
lamps. She has also assembled an im 
pressive collection of contemporan 
Vietnamese art. 

The spaces reflect de Leo’s ability t 
intermingle elements from Asia and Eu 
rope. The interplay between two Chi 
nese daybeds, Vietnamese Bat Tran 
porcelains and a French candlelit crysta 
chandelier, probably from the 1920s, i 
the living room is one example. Her de 
liberate selection of simple bamboc 
dining room chairs to offset the elabo- 


rate table settings of crystal, silver and 
lacquerware is another. Even in the a 
cestral hall, the most sacred room in the 
house, Chinese, Japanese, Vietnamese 
and Art Nouveau pieces consort with: 
out a hint of contrivance. 

De Leo’s villa is still the only fully re 
stored structure in Nghi Tam. Indeed, 
since it was completed in 1994, the 
nurseries of potted flowers that gave the 
village its name have made way for new 
houses and two boxy hotel complexes. 
But as visitors wind their way down the 
paths, deep into the heart of the village, 
de Leo’s residence is there as a stunning 
reminder of what Nghi Tam once was 
and once again might be. 0 
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inued from page 95 

‘aftsmanship. Patel, who trained at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
nys, “We divested ourselves of our 
iodern education, forgot about con- 
rete and cement, and learned to use the 
cal limestone.” 

‘The architects found out about more 
han just the stone. The intricately 
worked blue borders of birds and flow- 
brs that brighten the three-room Royal 


iT 


n fact glass inlay. This ancient form of 
brnamentation is widely employed at 
Shiv Niwas. In the bar, for example, 
black elephants frolic in a jungle scene. 
But finding restorers to repair the glass 
f escoes, an almost forgotten craft, was 
pne of the biggest challenges faced by 
: averi and Patel. 

In the Imperial Suite, where arched 
b brackets supported by slim columns add 
grandeur to the living room, pillows on 
the bed and sofa repeat the bird design 
from the inlaid frescoes. Pink cotton 
ehicpardees, the blinds used in various 
colors throughout the hotel, soften the 
bright sunlight. Six antique portraits of 
imaharanas form one of the many links 
with the past: They have hung in the 
ite for over ninety years. 

Perhaps the most alluring accommo- 
dation is the Lotus Suite. Under a twen- 
ity-six-foot-high domed ceiling stands 


around which float pink draperies of 
| Maheshwari Silk. “The bed looked lost 
in the room,” explains Parul Zaveri, “so 
| we designed the canopy to make it look 
‘more important.” When workers re- 
stored a fresco of pink lotus flowers dat- 
| ing back to the palace’s construction, 
| the motif spread. They decorate the 
| dome and coil around the doorways, 
and in the center of the room, water 
| trickles gently from a marble fountain 
topped with a carved lotus flower. 

To be sure, there’s more to staying at 
the Shiv Niwas Palace Hotel than luxu- 
rious surroundings. The Mewar rulers 
had a fondness for palace building, and 
the histotic structures in and around 
Udaipur are enough to keep the inquis- 
itive visitor busy. But one can also plan 
nothing more energetic than sitting on 
the private terrace of a suite and con- 
templating the placid water of Lake Pi- 
chola as it glows with a gentle radiance 

in the evening sunset. 0 








Suite where Elizabeth II once slept are | 


}an elaborate structure of stamped silver, 





A THAILAND TREASURE HOUSE 


continued from page 147 

conditioning. The concept isn’t Ein- 
stein’s: open spaces, air circulating from 
below to above.” The sweeping teak 
ceiling, unencumbered by cross brack- 
ets and featuring boards imperceptibly 
separated to allow hot air to rise to the 
attic, where there are fans, is De Long’s 
alternative to a cooling system. Notes 
Dilley, “I didn’t move to Thailand to 
live in a house where the temperature is 
perfectly controlled.” 

The residence was composed as a se- 
ries of linked pavilions, each containing 
one major room, with peripheral service 
areas and galleries. Three bedroom suites 
and a study—all with adjoining decks— 
are in the corners of the building to 
maximize privacy. De Long’s use of vesti- 
bules instead of long hallways as “valves” 


between the rooms is a device learned ° 


from Wright: Besides being circulatory, 
they are “another layer for the display of 
things—small rooms without the intru- 
sion of furniture,” he says. 

Allowing for superstition and ritual 
was an important aspect of the design 
program. Centuries-old beliefs came 
into play with basic structural issues—a 
primary pillar was installed and blessed 
as a conduit for good spirits; there had 
to be an odd number of column bays; 
all load-bearing columns were to be 
exposed in the interior—and a set of 
tenets held sway over the building and 
arrangement of the spaces. An astrol- 


the house symmetrically and function- 
ally, De Long deviated from those pre- 
cepts as well as the one that says the 
main entrance should be at the north, 
which is seen as a source of strength (he 
put it at the west). But in keeping with 
local practice, he placed the main stair 
on axis with a household altar at the rear 
of the living pavilion. 

Another programmatic consideration 
was the house’s role in entertaining. 
The dining room, for example, with its 
table that can seat thirty-two, is hardly 
a backdrop for intimate téte-a-tétes. 
Its formality is reinforced by a slotted 
wood screen that extends from the fire- 
place to the ceiling ridge. Gold Thai silk 
panels on either side offset the screen’s 
verticality and cast a glow on the room’s 
teak shell. 

The library, the spatial equivalent of 
the dining room on the other side of the 
central pavilion, is surprisingly unlike it 
in mood. Its peaked teak ceiling, fire- 
place, mantel screen, horizontal light 
cove and bifold doors are the same, but 
the art and furnishings alter its charac- 
ter. In contrast with the imposing stat- 
ues flanking the fireplace in the dining 
room, for instance, sinuous Burmese gong 
carriers signal a casualness to the space. 
The leather chesterfield and chairs—a 
departure from the rigidly geometric 
furniture and accents that De Long de- 
signed for the dining room and else- 


“My great concern is that some of the most 
beautiful Thai forms are being lost.” 


oger was consulted for an auspicious 
date to begin construction. A religious 
ceremony, involving monks and the 
house’s being wrapped with a huge 
cord, was held “to make it acceptable— 
to placate the spirits thought to inhabit 
the land,” De Long says. 

While he mostly adhered to custom, 
the architect feels that “Buddhist dictates, 
as they affect orientation, are compli- 
cated and generally overly restrictive in 
contemporary situations.” The east, the 
direction of the rising sun, is associated 
with the start of life and is favored for 
bedrooms; the west, associated with death, 
is preferred for the kitchen. In dividing 


where—as well as the muted lighting, 
are more conducive to relaxation. 

From the first glimpse of the house a 
Wrightian linearity is evident: the crisp 
exterior paneling, the absence of the ver- 
nacular “bunch of sky” crests at the peak 
of the roof and the uninterrupted curve 
of the roof itself. Inside, the Prairie 
style is a vein and reference from near- 
ly every vantage point. “Inevitably, West- 
ern architecture has a Western quality,” 
De Long says. “But the Thai communi- 
ty is well served by this building. What I 
admired about Wright was his ability to 
understand a culture and abstract it. I de- 
signed this house in that same spirit.” 0 
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SRI LANKA 


continued from page 121 
| 
ready your pleasure,’” Bawa recalls. He) 


took her advice, graduating from the i" 


Architectural Association in London in} 


1956. But looking back, he says, Lunu- ji 


ganga, which was then well under way, | 


provided at least as valuable an educa-| 
tion. “Architecture can’t be taught,” he 


notes. “It’s something you have to learn.” 


Bawa is perhaps best known for| 


working with vernacular materials: 
steep, clay-tiled roofs with long, wide 


overhangs, eighteenth-century turned | 
wood columns or timeworn shop-front | 


shutters reinvented as doors or railings. 


But while many of his architectural ref- | 





erences are Sri Lankan—in all of its | ran 
Indian, Portuguese, Dutch, early Sin- }} 


halese, Kandyan and British colonial | 


permutations—his inspirations are far 
more varied and complex than that. 

He cites, among them, the eigh- 
teenth-century English landscapes of 
Capability Brown; medieval Italian hill 


towns with their massing of buildings; | 


Greek, Roman, Mexican and Buddhist | 
ruins; the Alhambra in Granada; the | 
chapel in Ronchamps; and the Mughal | 


forts in Rajasthan. Much like a painter, an 
analogy he often makes, he invokes these 
sources indirectly, almost impressionisti- 
cally. “They act as the residue of subcon- 
scious understanding in the mind that 
helps to solve some present need,” he says. 

Among his most celebrated buildings 
in Sri Lanka are the parliament in Kotte, 


Ruhunu University in the south and | 


the Kandalama Hotel in the central re- 
gion. But he has actively shunned pub- 


licity both at home and abroad in favor | 


of the quiet pursuit of his craft. “Archi- 
tecture is not evangelistic work,” Bawa 
says. “It worries me that people try 
to make something out of things that 
don’t need explanation.” 

Bawa insists that the garden at Lunu- 
ganga is simply “a place for ‘taking in the 
views over afternoon tea.” But the on- 
going process of developing it—he still 
considers it a work in progress—speaks 
to his overall philosophy about archi- 
tecture and garden design. 

The twenty-five-acre garden was an 
overgrown rubber tree plantation with 
a solitary house for its manager when 
Bawa bought it in 1948. Rather than in- 
troducing a vivid array of tropical flowers, 
he worked largely with indigenous 
vegetation, favoring an understated 
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palette of greens that func- 
tions like the gray tones in a 
‘monochromatic photograph. 
He began by clearing the 
land to open up the expan- 
_sive view over what he now 
calls Cinnamon Hill to the 
south and of Dedduwa Lake 
to the north. “The contours 
'of the land showed what 
the first moves should be,” 
he explains. 

m= In order to exploit the 
“§ southern view to its full ad- 
) vantage, he moved the en- 
trance of the main house 
_ from the west to the south 
' side, creating an entrance 
court defined by the lines of 
steps and retaining walls and 
by two loggias that frame the 
space and set the tone for 
Lunuganga with their clay- 
tiled roofs and intimate scale. 
From there it is possible to 
walk west into the original 
house or east to a series of up- 
per terraces that look out on 
the lake and Water Garden—a 
sequence of rice paddiés with 
a lotus pond on one side. 

The eastern terraces lead 
to Middle Walk, shrouded by 
a tangled canopy of tropical 
trees above the Water Gar- 
den, or to Broadwalk, a flat 
plain that was once marsh- 
land along the water’s edge. 
Both proceed west toward 
the path to the Field of Jars, 
a shallow valley named for 
the Ming jars that punctuate 
it. From there Cinnamon 
Hill—formerly a cinnamon 
grove that Bawa built up 
considerably—trises in the 
distance. An expanse of lawn 
extends from the southern 
border of the garden to the 
main house. 

Besides the main residence, 
the other structures at Lunu- 
ganga are two guesthouses, a 
handful of garden follies, a 
studio and a gallery. These 
have been added incremen- 
tally, not just out of need but 
also for the fun of it. Several 


ETHEREAL LANDSCAPES IN SRI LANKA 





are clustered around the Red 
‘Terrace, named for its earth- 
colored gravel, and together 
constitute a perch for taking 
in the views. 

One of Bawa’s principal 
achievements is that all of 
the structures—from the 
Garden Room, made largely 
from a recycled shop front, 
to the most recent addition, 
the House on Cinnamon Hill, 
which he fashioned with 
seventeenth-century doors 
and windows—are as much a 
part of the landscape as the 
plant life. 

This is a credit to Bawa’s 
sensitive siting, but it also re- 
flects his belief that inte- 
riors and exteriors “are ulti- 
mately the same space.” He 
says he anticipates, even wel- 
comes, the aging process of 
soft patinas and creeping 
moss on his buildings. He has 
devised countless strategies 
for extending interiors in- 
to the garden: by mirroring 
the black-and-white checker- 
board floor pattern in the 
Garden Room with cement 
and dirt squares on the ad- 
joining terrace, for example, 
or by situating the main 
living area of the House 
on Cinnamon Hill under a 
roofed terrace. 

Lunuganga is filled with 
art and antiques that Bawa 
has collected over his life- 
time. Most memorable are 
several sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century pieces of co- 
lonial furniture from Sri 
Lanka; a vast array of statu- 
ary from seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Europe; 
and several paintings and 
sculptures by Australian artist 
Donald Friend. 

But the estate, like Geof- 
frey Bawa himself, is distin- 
guished more by subtlety 
than by show. “For me,” he 
says, “Lunuganga explains 
nothing more than a search 
for pleasure.” 
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LEATHER 
WORKS 


e’s an artisan in the 

Old World manner. I 

give him a sketch and 
let him create his way,” Cam- 
pion Platt (above) says of 
Christopher Tekverk, a 
leather craftsman in the Hud- 
son River valley. Tekverk, 
whose studio (above) reminds 
Platt.of an Arts and Crafts—era 
leather shop, has fashioned a 
leather games table, lampshades 
and stools for the architect. 
“The legs of the stools look like 
two pieces of leather standing 
up,” says Platt. “He took a sheet 
of metal and sheathed it in 
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ECHOES 
OF CHINA 


cGuire, located in San 

Francisco and long 
known for its rattan, bamboo 
and teak furniture, has created a 
collection of eight table lamps 
based on designs from the Han 
Dynasty (206 B.c.—a.D. 220). 
Each style is available in four 
finishes: antique copper, black 
copper, silver plate or 24-karat 
gold plate. The Cocoon lamp 
(below) is inspired by the tradi- 


COURTESY MCGUIRE 





tional ceramic cocoon storage 
jars, and the Cloud lamp 
(above) features an oval col- 
umn base embellished with re- 
poussé cloud forms taken from 
ancient Chinese carvings. 
McGuire, 1201 Bryant St., 

San Francisco, CA 94103; 
415/626-1414. 
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leather and put a seat in the 
middle.” The grandson of a 
Prague cabinetmaker, Tekverk 
(whose name means a person 
who works with tools) learned 
his craft over 25 years ago from 
a Long Island saddlemaker. Well 
versed in the traditional English 
hand-stitching method, which 
uses waxed linen thread, he is 
commissioned by designers and 
architects to make everything 
from leather-covered handrails 
to solid leather boxes. Christo- 
pher Tekverk, 518/672-5429. 


Stool, mirror and oth- 
er leather pieces by 
Christopher Tekverk 


continued on page 156 
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OURTESY PATINA 


¢ 


Nee ago, when Atlanta busi- 
nessman Waverly Graham 
and his wife, Ann, were travel- 
ing in Europe, they fell in love 
with the 18th-century painted 
Venetian furniture they saw in 
England and France. Ann Gra- 
ham was thinking about acquir- 
ing high-quality reproductions 


of the pieces when her husband 





TOme FRADE 


INSPIRED BY 
VENICE 





suggested she have them made. 
The result is Patina, the At- 
lanta-based firm they founded 
to re-create 18th-century Vene- 
tian tables, chairs and other fur- 
nishings. Among the designers 
who have used the finely crafted 
pieces are Bunny Williams in 
New York and Frank K. Pen- 


nino in Los Angeles. Notewor- 


COURTESY COUNTRY SWEDIS 


SW EDISH VARIATIONS 


ichard Keith Langham 

and designers from 

Parish-Hadley are 
among those who frequent the 
New York showroom Country 
Swedish, which has opened in 
the D&D Building. Started by 


Richard and Estelle de Jounge 


156 


after they moved to the U.S. 
from Sweden, Country Swedish 
celebrates the sophisticated 
simplicity of Swedish design, 
from reproduction Gustavian 
furniture (above right) to car- 
pets and fabrics. The carpets 
come in checked, herringbone 





and striped patterns as well as 


Painted Greek urns 
adorn the Brianza 
chest from Patina 


thy examples include the Ber- 
nini bed, with its scalloped 
baroque head- and footboards 
and barley-twist posts crowned 
by carved parrots; the Brianza 
commode, a small Louis X VI- 
style chest in a deep red; the 
Brianza chest, a four-drawer rg 

piece painted with Greek urns, a a 

type of decoration popular in gE. 
the Neoclassical period; and the 
Palazzo secretary, a tall desk in | 
antique white embellished with 

wreaths and garlands that was a 
inspired by furnishings in 
Venice’s Gritti Palace. Patina, 
351 Peachtree Hills Ave. N.E., 
Suite 236, Atlanta, GA 30305, 
404/233-1085; Christopher 
Norman, 979 Third Ave., New 
York, NY 10022, 212/644-4100; 
and Kneedler-Fauchére, Pacific 
Design Center, 8687 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90069, 
310/855-1313. 





COURTESY NESSEN LIGHTING 


CARRYING 
A TORCH c 


N= York designer Ben- | kt! 
jamin Noriega-Ortiz has | \\ 
created a sconce for Nessen 
Lighting that he calls Antorcha. 
“It means torch in Spanish,” he 
says. “The shape reminds me‘of 
old torches I saw when I was 

growing up in Puerto Rico.” ip 
Finished in chrome, nickel or  * 
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brass, the lamp has a column : 
that attaches to the wall and 
comes with a conventional 
shade or a cylindrical variation | 
in glass that Noriega-Ortiz 
dubbed the Batén (above). “I 
gave them an Art Déco feeling.” 
Nessen Lighting, 420 Railroad 
Way, P.O. Box 187, Mamaro- 
neck, NY 10543; 914/698-7799. 





union cloth; Ti/ipa, an oversize 
botanical print of tulips in black 
or ink blue on white; and Pavel, 
a detailed rendering of shells in 
blue, gold or putty on beige 
(above left). Country Swedish, 
979 Third Ave., New York, NY 
10022; 212/838-1976. 


solids, and the furniture reflects 
the pared-down Neoclassicism 
favored in late-18th-century 
Sweden. Newer fabrics include 
Wilhelm, based on a painting of 
fish on a navy-blue or beige 
background and available in 











PETER FREED 


® Osborne & Little 

Several fabrics in Nina Camp- 
bell’s Bodleian Collection at 
Osborne & Little (212/751- 
3333) have become particular 
favorites of Harry Schnaper 
(above). Brasenose (above) is a 
roughly woven cotton with a 
tree-of-life design in dark 
brown on a cream background. 
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® Pollack & Associates 

Pollack & Associates (212/421- 
8755) has a new collection 
called the Moderns, which 
adapts weaving techniques to 
Art Décé styles. Crosscurrent has 
ribbed linen crossing a sheer 
background and comes in 
wheat, rice paper, raffia and 
other neutrals; Snakeskin fea- 
tures oval spirals in natural 
colors; Dimples has a textured 
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® Carole Gratale with a glass top set on spheres 
New York interior designer 
Andrew Ong likes the adapta- 
tions and reproductions of 
1940s and ’50s tables by Gil- 
bert Poillerat at the New York 
showroom of Carole Gratale 
(212/838-8670). “You see so 


many adaptations from that 


that crown the legs. Gratale 
has also reproduced a circu- 
lar Poillerat design, which 
has a glass top and scalloped 
legs that are connected with 
either gilt wreaths or curved 
stretchers. In designing his 
own apartment (4D, Sept. 


period,” he says, “but these 1997), Geoffrey Bradfield 
are among the best.” One adap- _ chose the circular table with 
tation is a rectangular table, the wreath. 





SUSAN LANGONE 





An adaptation of a 
Gilbert Poillerat table 
at Carole Gratale 





“Tt’s simultaneously hip and 
straight,” he says. “I’m clueless 
as to its historical place, but I 
regard it as sort of stylized Arts 
and Crafts calligraphy. It’s well 
colored, weighty enough for 
upholstery and might make neat 
loose covers.” Newton has an ap- 
ple print on gray, and Evasmus 

is a beige plaid on red. 


Pollack & Associates’ 
Spotlight, above left, 
and Crosscurrent, Focal 
Point, Quintessence, 


Dimples and Snakeskin 





sions of Brunschwig’s tradition- 
al style. La Route des Epices is 
adapted from an early-17th- 
century Japanese screen print 
depicting Portuguese spice 
traders, while Cariddi (above) is 
a cotton print of Mediterranean 


® Brunschwig & Fils 

The big news at Brunschwig & 
Fils (212/838-7878) is that the 
company has moved its flagship 
New York showroom to the en- 
tire 12th floor of the D&D 
Building. To celebrate, the firm 
has introduced several new fab- 
ric designs that form lively ver- 


pattern of puckered rows; 

and Quintessence is a chenille 
with streaks of beige linen. Fo- 
cal Point is an Art Moderne de- 
sign of squares and diamonds, 
and Spotlight has a swirling 
pattern of metal-toned dots. 


fishermen in sailboats and on 





rocky islands. 0 
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of the 1930's. Sensuous curves, 
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nickel evokes a graceful yet 

Re tte character. Here, 
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Melding aesthetic beauty with 
refined function, Paris is as 


memorable as a Gershwin melody. 


The Paris Collection is available 
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Bernhardt is a 109-year-old 
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Cover: A New York 
apartment by architect 
Alan Wanzenberg. In- 
terior design by Jed 
Johnson & Associates. 
Photography by 
Edward J. North. 

See page 206. ABOvI 
RiGut: Philip John- 
son’s 1951 Oneto 
House (top) with new 
additions by architect 
Dennis Wedlick (bot- 
tom). Photography by 
Jeff Goldberg/Esto. 
See page 176. 
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After Photography by Robert Reck 
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A redwood semainier 
by furniture maker 
Jean-Paul Viollet. 
See page 236. 
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WHo NeeDs CupiD? WINNING A NECKLACE THAT BELONGED TO 
JACQUELINE KENNEDY ONASSIS SHOULD Work NICELY ENOUGH. 


Inside one specially marked box of Godiva’ Chocolates you may find the key to your loved one’s heart. 
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The Deerfoot Chair™ 


ur New American Originals 
> made under the watchful eye and the 
steady hand of perfectionists. 


We proudly fashion, 
limited quantities, unique furnishings 
of the highest quality. 


To those who appreciate the best, 
to those who can accept no less, 
we offer the opportunity to 

invest in 






excellence 
which 
will endure. 
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“IT WAS DELIGHTED BY E. ANNIE PROULX’S 
‘HOUSE LEANING ON WIND.’” 


As a longtime Michael J. Fox fan, I was 
interested to see his new home (Visits, 
October 1997). He’s come a long way! 
Davey LEE YOFFEE 

MiAM1, FLORIDA 


Note to Tracy Pollan: You have a lovely 
apartment. Richly decorated. Beautiful- 
ly appointed. Your good taste is being 
recognized with a cover story in Archi- 
tectural Digest. Wouldn't it be appropri- 
ate to get your feet off the furniture and 
put on some shoes? 

Patric M. VERRONE 

PactFic PALISADES, CALIFORNIA 


You had so many wonderful photos of 
Michael J. Fox and Tracy Pollan’s apart- 
ment. Why, oh, why, did you choose the 
blue-jeans-and-bare-feet shot for your 
October cover? The rest of the room is 
lovely. The juxtaposition isn’t attrac- 
tive—it’s just tacky. 

RUTH N. PHILLIPs 


JENSEN BEACH, FLORIDA 


“Twist and Shout” (October) was of 
particular interest to me. Architect Bart 
Prince has done it again! I watched the 
construction of Mr. Prince’s radical 
“butterfly” (as I dubbed it) house in the 
Idaho mountains. The residence fits 
perfectly into its spectacular setting. 
How thrilling to now see a similar de- 
sign in a rugged coastal setting. 

Joyce Batt 


KeTcHuM, IDAHO 


[ just read the article on the historic Vil- 
la Taverna (“The U.S. Ambassador in 
Rome,” October). It was a real pleasure. 
The story brought back many memo- 
ries of my time in the Italian air force in 
the 1960s. I was posted in Rome as a 
driver for high-ranking military and 
government officials. I still remember 
with fondness the U.S. ambassador’s 
residence, especially the serenity and 
the beauty of the surrounding gardens. 
Tony V. PANCOTTO 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA 


The Amanjiwo resort in Central Java 
(October) is a truly remarkable example 
of modern Asian architecture. Found- 
er Adrian Zecha and designer Edward 
Tuttle have respect for the indigenous 
and a penchant for the understated, re- 
sulting in an excellent fusion of Orien- 
tal splendor and modern sensibility. 

J. ANTONIO MENDOZA Y GONZALEZ 

Mania, PHILIPPINES 


I’m not sure if this letter is to scold you 
or to thank you. After reading about 
Renzo Piano’s Fondation Beyeler in 
Switzerland (Architecture, October), I 
had to change my intricately planned 
European itinerary for my winter trip in 
order to see this new stage in a truly ex- 
ceptional architect’s career. 

ELIZABETH NAKICEN 

REDONDO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


I was delighted by E. Annie Proulx’s 
“House Leaning on Wind” (Guest Speak- 
er, October). It lifted my soul and gave 
me such joy that I declared this one sto- 
ry worth the entire year’s subscription. 
JUNE SANDERSON 

STAATSBURG, NEW YORK 


Thank you for “House Leaning on 
Wind” by E. Annie Proulx. It only left 
me wanting more. 

Bossier C. Hicks 

SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


The excellent essay by E. Annie Proulx 
is the reason I keep subscribing to AD. I 
hope you will continue to feature great 
writers reflecting on their homes. 

Bruce R. KERMIT 

Boone, NORTH CAROLINA 


I so enjoyed reading “Cultivating Mal- 
ibu” (October), as did my clients Joseph 
and Kathryn Esformes. However, we 
were disappointed that the artist David 
Simpson was not mentioned for his 
beautiful painting in the living room. 
SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 
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is a serene retreat from the bright lights of musical stardom. We also feature new designs 
by Mark Hampton, Thomas Britt and Jacques Grange, as well as a shopping trip in 


| What do the queen of Denmark, Hal Prince, 7. Paul Getty, fr., and 
. Janet Jackson have in common? Each is featured in the March issue 
of Architectural Digest. Margrethe II of Denmark recently complet- 
ed an extensive restoration of a royal palace in Copenhagen, and our 
exclusive story details her personal involvement with every phase of 
the project. Hal Prince, the renowned director, has created a warm ski chalet for his fam- 
ily in the French Alps. F. Paul Getty, Fr., called on Christopher Gibbs and David Mh- 
naric to design his remarkable estate in England. And fanet fackson’s house in Malibu 


Tokyo and a tour of Pierre Bonnard’s historic house in France. 


SUSAN Mary ALsop is a historian and an 
Architectural Digest contributing writer. Her 
books include Yankees at the Court, Letters to 
Marietta and Lady Sackville. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is 
currently writing Class Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward for Doubleday. 


HUNTER DrRoOHOjOWSKA PHILP, a writer 
who specializes in art and design, is complet- 
ing a biography of Georgia O’Keeffe, to be 
published by Knopf. 


BetTH DUNLOP, an architec- 
ture critic and essayist living 
in Miami, wrote Building a 
Dream: The Art of Disney Ar- 
chitecture and Miami Trends 


and Traditions. 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review, The New York Times and 
the Los Angeles Times. 
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Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


Davip GLOMB is currently 
working on a photography 
book about Palm Springs, 
California, where he resides. 





MARCELLO VILLANO 
_ 


PauL GOLDBERGER is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and a Pulitzer Prize— 


winning architecture critic. 


OLrtviA GOLDsMITH is the author of The 
First Wives Club, Marrying Mom and Switch- 
eroo, which will be published in May by 
HarperCollins. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


PENELOPE ROWLANDS, a former Paris cor- 
respondent for ARTnews, has contributed to 
Vogue, Art & Auction and Premiere. 


MiLprep F. SCHMERTZ, an architect and 
journalist, is a former editor-in-chief of 
Architectural Record. 


JEFFREY Simpson, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing editor, is the author of The Hudson 
River 1850-1918 and American Elegy. 








SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 

tors of the Architectural League of New York 
and Sir John Soane’s Museum Foundation. ‘ 


JupirH THURMAN, an A7- 
chitectural Digest contributing 
writer, is the author of Isak 
Dinesen: The Life of a Story- 
teller, which won a National 
Book Award. She is com- 
pleting Secrets of the Flesh: A 
Life of Colette for Knopf. 
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NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. Among 
his many books are Make-Believe Presidents 
and Capitalist Fools. 


WENpy WASSERSTEIN won both a Pulitzer 
Prize and a Tony Award for The Heidi Chroni- 
cles. Her other plays include Isn’t It Romantic 
and The Sisters Rosenzweig. 


CYNTHIA ZARIN’s work has appeared in The 
New York Times Magazine and The New Yorker. 
Her most recent collection of poetry, Fire 
Lyric, was published by Knopf. 
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STEFANIDIS 
IN LONDON 


fanidis talking about Carlton 
Hobbs, one of London’s lead- 
ing antiques dealers. Stefanidis 
looks to Hobbs for such things 
as aca. 1810 English library 
table that can be converted into 
a pair of consoles, an 18th-cen- 
tury Italian sunburst and a ca. 
1720 German gueridon mount- 
ed with blue-and-white porce- 
lain. Then there’s his Louis 
XVI paneled room, complete 
with breakfront-bookcases, a 
parquet de Versailles floor and a 
marble chimneypiece—what 
Hobbs describes as “one of the 
few great paneled rooms out- 
side a museum or a period 
building.” Carlton Hobbs, 46 
Pimlico Rd., London SW1W 
SLP; 44-171-730-3640. 


e’s drop-dead efficient 
and has an unbeatable 


eye.” That’s John Ste- 








HAUTE SCREENS 


ilou Marquand applies an 

haute couture sensibility to 
the screens (below and right) 
that she creates for clients, who 
include Francois Catroux, 
Jacques Grange and Diane 
von Furstenberg. And that’s to 





be expected from a woman who 
once worked as Coco Chanel’s 
assistant. Marquand started 
with sudares, 18th-century 
Japanese blinds used in monas- 
teries to separate places of wor- 
ship, and then she experiment- 
ed, weaving fabrics with metals 
like copper and mixing linens 
and silks and raffia, bamboo and 
leather. Though she favors nat- 
ural colors, Marquand also fash- 
ions screens in deep red. Why 
screens? “Draperies cut one off. 
[ want to let the light come in 
without relinquishing privacy. 
Putting materials like lacquered 
linen against the light gives 
them another dimension.” Lilou 
Marquand, 33-1-40-49-05-59. 


an 18th-century Ital- 
ian sunburst at the 


ton Hobbs, right 
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Invest wisely.” 


Had the financial gods been a shade kinder, 
you'd have the gift of 20/20 foresight. Sadly 
they weren't, you don't, and a reasonable per- 
son might conclude that’s that. But, happily, 
the wise investor can find the next best thing. 
A team of mutual fund managers whose track 
record demonstrates both an _ intricate 
understanding of market mechanics as well as 
exceptional skill in spotting the odd diamond 
lurking in the rough. Sound interesting? 
Allow us to offer you a phone number. And, 


perhaps, a few potentially attractive insights. 
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GEORGE OBREMSKI 


GEORGE OBREMSK! 


M (Group)’s Hermes 
Mallea, left, and 
Carey Maloney at 
Sotheby’s Restoration 
(top), which does 
everything from re- 
pairing gilding 
(above) to restoring 
paneled rooms 





olin Stair of Sotheby’s 

Restoration has a great 

sense of challenge. He 
enjoys taking things on and nev- 
er says no,” says Carey Maloney 
of M (Group). In addition to 
routine tasks like reproducing a 
set of dining chairs from one 
original, Stair has installed an 
18th-century Georgian pine- 
paneled room in a residence at 
New York’s Sherry-Netherland 
hotel. “A client’s grandparents 
had a barn filled with furniture, 
and we found a giltwood con- 
sole table with mirrored panels 
that Louis-Philippe had given 
to a member of the family gen- 
erations ago,” recalls Maloney’s 
partner, architect Hermes Mal- 








lea. “The piece was so damaged 
we couldn’t tell what it was. 
Four months later it’s a show- 
stopper.” Maloney describes 
Stair and his brother Brian 

as “a furniture family—they 
understand wood.” Their an- 
cestors were antiques dealers 

in London and New York who 
also did minor restorations. 

In 1980 their father went to 
Sotheby’s and suggested a 
workshop. Now a staff of 26 in 
Manhattan and upstate New 
York handles everything from 
repairing picture frames and 
French-polishing to restoring 
elevator cars to performing on- 
site renovations. Maloney re- 
members when he and Mallea 
asked Stair about French-pol- 
ishing a library. “Colin gave us 
one sample, and it was exactly 
what we wanted—a warm finish 
that gave age to the wood and a 
depth no other varnish could 
accomplish. They approached 
the entire library like a piece of 
furniture.” Sotheby’s Restora- 
tion, 400 E. 111th St., New 
York, NY 10029, 212/860-5446; 
33 Maple Ave., Claverack, NY 
12513, 518/851-2544. 





SWEDISH 
INGEN UTTY 


- Sweden, where interior de- 
signers and the public alike 
buy furnishings in retail shops, 
Svenskt Tenn is doing brisk 
business selling the unique de- 
signs of Josef Frank, a Viennese 
architect who moved to Sweden 
and designed furniture, lighting 
(below) and textiles from 1933 
to 1967. Although Frank cham- 
pioned white walls, his fabrics 
are rich with color and pattern 
(To the Trade, June 1997). 
Now operated by a foundation, 
Svenskt Tenn has become a sort 
of cultural institution, offering 
about 100 pieces of furniture, 
60 types of lighting, 40 textile 
patterns and 7 carpets. Svenskt 
Tenn, Strandvagen 5, Box 5478, 
S-11484 Stockholm, Sweden; 
46-8-670-1600. Fabrics at Brun- 
schwig & Fils, 212/838-7878. 


COURTESY SVENSKT TENN 


continued on page 24 
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TILE TREASURES IN L.A. 


tone and marble fire- 

places, majolica tiles, mo- 

saics made from hand-cut 
tesserae and encaustic frescoes 
are the specialties of Farnese, a 
small gallery located on a tree- 
lined street in Los Angeles. 
Named for the Roman piazza 
where it was founded 35 years 
ago, Farnese opened its fourth 
showroom in 1993 (there are lo- 
cations in Paris and Milan as 
well), and ever since, it has 
served the city’s architects and 
designers. Farnese has provided 
antique tiles for several houses 
by Marc Appleton and Vene- 
tian stucco finishes meticulous- 
ly applied by a team of artisans 
from Italy. “In Europe they’re 
courted by people doing their 
palazzi—it’s a pleasure to take 


clients there,” says Carolyn 


Florentine scagliola 
(right) at Farnese 


Lawrence (AD at Large, Dec. 
1996), a neighbor on Melrose 
Place who has ordered marble 
from the firm. Farnese features 
Florentine scagliola, Cosmati- 
style marble flooring and tiles 


inspired by or reproduced from 
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OLD AND NEW IN ENGLAND 


_\ nglish designer Jane 
Churchill rarely completes 
an interior without visiting 
William Yeoward at his new lo- 
cation in London’s Old Imperial 
Laundry. “I use Yeoward South 
for lamps, tables and decorative 
items. It’s a very good link be- 
tween antiques and contempo- 
rary pieces,” she says. Yeoward, 
who used to work for Nicholas 
Haslam and Tricia Guild, has 
occupied a tiny space on King’s 
Road for eight years. “We’ve 
introduced a contemporary, 
simple look to our traditional 
range, which has been the core 
of our business,” says the show- 
room’s Samantha Kingcome. 
“Our own line is sleek, clean 


and modern, with undertones 


Jane Churchill (left) 


at Yeoward South 
in London 


ancient Italian sites. Founder 
Mario Di Donato is serious 
about historical research, and he 
has collected about 1,500 ex- 
amples of ceramics, which are 
exhibited at the company’s head- 
quarters in Rome. Farnese, 8460 
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from the Regency and Gothic 
periods,” Yeoward explains. 
“We have painted furniture 
with detailing similar to Goth- 
ic friezes and cornices. And we 
make all types of furniture ex- 
cept beds—they’re deeply dull 
to do,” he adds. The show- 
room also carries a line of dis- 
tressed furniture by Mis en 
Demeure in Paris, and it offers 
an array of ceramics—all dis- 
played on one floor and a mez- 
zanine. “I take clients there 
because it’s easier for them 

to imagine how things will 
look,” says Churchill. Yeoward 
South, The Old Imperial Laun- 
dry, 71 Warriner Gardens, 
London SW11 4X W;; 44-171- 
498-4811. 


Melrose Pl., Los Angeles, CA 
90069, 213/655-1819; Piazza 
Farnese 52, 00186 Rome, 
39-6-689-6109; Viale Regina 
Margherita 12, 20122 Milan, 
39-2-5518-7987; 47 rue de Berri, 
75008 Paris, 33-1-45-63-22-05. 


Farnese’s tiles for a 
Bruce Gregga design 


MEL WEINSTEIN 





MEL WEINSTEIN 
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VINTAGE NEW ORLEANS 


MARY E. NICHOLS 


oniat House Antiques 

Galleries owner Rodney 

Smith hadn’t intended to 
sell antiques, but after furnish- 
ing his New Orleans hotel with 
European pieces, he decided to 
set up shop right on the prem- 


ises of the Chartres Street hos- 


HOME IN PARIS 





n contrast with the antiques 


dealers on Paris’s rue de 
Beaune, Muriel Grateau’s new 
linen and tableware showroom 
is completely minimalist. “1 


wanted a pure, serene setting,” 
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telry. “I buy things that appeal 
to me. Somehow they all look 
great together.” In a typical 
arrangement (above), 18th-cen- 
tury mirrors that once belonged 
to fashion designer Jacques Fath 
flank a large bookcase. Beneath 


a 19th-century Italian chande- 


says the former fashion design- 
er. The space (above) could be 
an art gallery, except that the 
walls are bare and the lights are 
trained on steel-and-glass stands 
holding tableware and stemware 








lier are three 18th-century 
fruitwood chairs and a Direc- 
toire table. In spring Smith will 
convert a unit across the street 
for additional space. Soniat 
House Antiques Galleries, 1130 
and 1139 Chartres St., New Or- 
leans, LA 70116; 504/522-0570. 


and on long tables on which 
cloths and napkins are neatly 
laid. The linens are available in 
nearly 100 delicate, earthy hues, 
thanks to Grateau, an expert 
colorist who worked for Erme- 
negildo Zegna and Genny. The 
tableware also comes in subtle 
tones—pearl or light grays, bis- 
cuit, Chinese brown—and the 
sanded crystal glasses she has 
made in Venice are similarly 
colored. In addition, Grateau 
designs crystal perfume bottles 
with pewter stoppers, inspired 
by antique flacons. Clients range 
from David Mlinaric and Pe- 
ter Marino to fashion impre- 
sarios Calvin Klein and Donna 
Karan to Catherine Deneuve 
and Elton John. Muriel 
Grateau, 37 rue de Beaune, 
75007 Paris; 33-1-40-20-42-82. 


CERAMIC 
WONDER 


hen John Loring first 

showed Peter 
Schlesinger’s ceramics at 
Tiffany’s more than ten years 
ago, the artist was creating 
towering vases in the form of 
highly stylized fish. Still fasci- 
nated with organic forms such 
as shells and birds, Schlesinger 
produces commanding ceramic 
sculptures that are two to three 
feet high. “The sculptural 
pieces—and they’re all sculp- 
tures first and vases only inci- 
dentally—spiral upward in a 
style of their own that is totally 
1990s Neoclassical-postmod- 
ernist, with witty 1910-inspired 
hints of the Wiener Werk- 
statte,” observes Loring. 
Schlesinger often colors his 
stoneware pieces in earth tones, 
and he experiments with differ- 
ent glazes and geometric pat- 
terns. And sometimes he'll give 
his creations a bit of a flourish 


by adding acanthus leaf handles. 
At the Edward Thorp Gallery, 
103 Prince St., New York, NY 
10012; 212/431-6880. 0 





One of Peter Schle- 
singer’s ceramic vases 
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! JUST IN TIME. The Tiffany Atlas watch, Swiss-made with quartz movement in sterling silver or eighteen karat gold, from $995 to $2,500. 











TIFFANY & CoO. 


FOR TIFFANY STORE LOCATIONS OR INQUIRIES CALL 800-526-0649. 
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AMY ARBUS 





Wendy Wasserstein 
(above), Pulitzer Prize- 
winning author of The 
Heidi Chronicles, The 
Sisters Rosenzweig and 
Isn’t It Romantic, hired 
architect Patricia Seid- 
man to redesign her 
Manhattan apartment. 


ABOVE RIGut: “I want- 
ed to bring the view in- 
to the living room,” 
says Seidman. RIGHT: 
She put in a mantel- 
piece, painted the walls 
yellow and, to frame 
the view, chose white 
for the window mold- 
ing. Armchair fabric 
from ABC Carpet. 
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Photography by Durston Saylor 


HE TRUTH IS, UNTIL I 
turned on the lights 
in this apartment I 
had an acute fear of domes- 
ticity. For years I was content 
living nowhere near my own 
things in a furnished sublet 
or a very cozy suite. In order 
to complete my writing, I 
have spent weeks guzzling 
coffee at Seattle’s Inn at the 
Market or sipping tea at Man- 
hattan’s Upper East Side Low- 
ell Hotel. In other words, for 
me, from sea to shining sea 
there was no place that didn’t 
beat being home. 
For years I did include 
“making a home” on my list 
of things that I must some- 


Y WASSERSTEIN 
A SECOND ACT FOR THE PLAYWRIGHT’S CENTRAL PARK WEST APARTMENT 


time get around to. When I 
realized, however, it was mak- 
ing its twentieth-anniversary 
appearance on that list, I de- 
cided there was no excuse 
good enough to postpone 

continued on page 32 
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continued from page 30 
the inevitable any longer. 
Of course, I have had pre- 
vious apartments, but they 
were all decorated in the 
style of very late graduate 
student or, according to my 
friend his serene highness of 
chintz, Mario Buatta, very 
early young lady. 

During my apartment 
search I believe my photo 








WENDY WASSERSTEIN 


was on a Wanted Dead or 
Alive bulletin board at most 
New York real estate agen- 
cies. I left no co-op, no neigh- 
borhood, no agency unturned. 
At one viewing I brought 
five friends, my assistant, my 
sister and my niece along 
for security and confirmation. 
It became consistently obvi- 
ous that from eight opinion 
makers come eight differing 
opinions. Something had to 
happen. I had to make a move. 
There was one dingy and 
characterless apartment on 
Central Park West that 
seemed to me a reasonable 
but not particularly thrilling 
investment. It had two rooms 
on the park, sweeping views 
and the flow of a house. | 
took two friends for a view- 
ing, and they shook their 
continued on page 41 
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Lert: Seidman re- 
moved two doors in the 
sitting room. BELOW: A 
window seat, with Os- 
borne & Little fabric, 
was built in. Rose Tar- 
low—Melrose House 
striped armchair. 








ABOVE: “The openit 
between the living 
and sitting rooms al 
lows a panorama of 
the city,” Seidman 
points out. A mural 
on the pocket door 
echoes the view. 














continued from page 32 
heads with an immediate and 
emphatic no. But from my 
life in the theater I know that 
sometimes the best actor is 
actually the compromise can- 
didate. Also, sometimes it 
takes a qualified and unin- 
volved expert to finally make 
a decision. This is how I 
found my lady architect. 
Patti Seidman, of Mull- 


man Seidman Architects, was 
a friend of the court. More 
precisely, she was the archi- 
tect of my friend Judith 
Thurman’s lovely East Side 
town house (see Architectural 
Digest, February 1996). Un- 
like many houses that scream 
“done, done and more done,” 


I nC 








WENDY WASSERSTEIN 


Judith’s effortlessly whis- 
pered “writer.” In a time of 
dire stress, whether at home 
or in the theater, all I want is 
to work with someone who 
has genuine talent and is 
completely unthreatening. I 
had no desire to impress any- 
one with the famous and un- 
believably trendy architect I 
had hired. Just as in the the- 
ater, I wanted a collaborator. 


Walking through the 
apartment, Patti turned to 
me midway and said, “We 
can do something with this.” 
Looking at this woman my 
age with curly hair and a 
pleasant face, decked out not 
in black Prada but in soft 
chenille, I thought, I recog- 


Ricut: “The dining 
room needed glitz, 
gold and gilt to pep it 
up,” she says. BELOW: 
Seidman constructed 
bookcases along one 
wall. Bergamo sheer 
and Jim Thompson 
linen draperies. 


nize this person. She’s a 
working woman artist. It was 
respect at first sight. Patti 
told me the apartment had 
“good bones and a good 
flow.” Frankly, I’'d be very 
happy if someone said that 
about me. I took the apart- 
ment against all my opinion 








makers’ better judgment and 
went immediately to my bed. 
The most useful rule of 
playwriting I learned at Yale 
drama school is that content 
dictates form. My architect 
told me that her fundamental 
training at MIT was “context 
continued on page 44 
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ABOVE: Wasserstein 
wanted a kitchen that 
recalled her childhood. 
RiGutT: Seidman in- 
stalled a checkerboard 
floor and shades made 


with Bergamo ging- 
ham. Sub-Zero refrig- 
erator; Viking range. 


continued from page 41 
generates design.” We there- 
fore agreed on a collabora- 
tion in which the main char- 
acter or context was me. Our 
goal was to create an apart- 
ment that was unpretentious, 
writerly and fine for en- 
tertaining but even better 
for eating take-out alone. 
Most important, the apart- 
ment couldn’t call attention 
to itself because I would 
get self-conscious and even 
quicker than you could say 
“check-in” be back in a hotel. 
During our entire renova- 
tion there wasn’t a day when 
I didn’t tell Patti, “We can al- 
ways sell it.” Secretly, howev- 
er, as long as I remained in 
my mind a character who was 
in search of a dwelling rather 
than the actual tenant, I en- 
joyed the process enormously. 
Before this apartment, I’d 
never paid much attention to 
furniture. However, over the 
years I did amass a collection 
of paintings. Heidi in my 
play The Heidi Chronicles is an 
art historian with a specific 
interest in women painters, 
and my fol- 
lowed Heidi’s. My lady ar- 


own interest 


44 


chitect suggested that the 
palette of the apartment be 
inspired by my collection. 
While my favorite Vanessa 
Bell interior, of her country 
house, gave us an overall 
theme of Bloomsbury on 
Central Park, the Jane Wil- 
son painting over the fire- 
place set a tone of warmth 
and muted femininity. Cath- 
erine Murphy’s string of 
pearls insisted on a wit and 
disciplined whimsy. 





ABove: “Wendy’s bed- 
room had to be cozy.” 
RiGut: The playwright 
found her antique bed 
during a shopping trip 
with Seidman. Osborne 
& Little wallcovering 
and drapery fabric. 


But there was nothing 
whimsical when we began 
work. The apartment was 
certainly not cuddly or in any 
way joyful. Patti promised 
me that by using moldings 
and moving the entrance 








doors, we would warm the 
joint up. Once we began re- 
placing configurations, Patti 
had the brilliant idea that I 
would retreat to a hotel suite 
within my own apartment. A 

continued on page 46 
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WENDY WASSERSTEIN 


continued from page 44 

grand master bedroom overlooking the 
park would make me feel like I was in 
a bad remake of Diary of a Mad House- 
wife. My smaller, cozier back bedroom, 
therefore, would be joined by a secret 
passage to the bath and a personal living 
room, or what was referred to in my 
Mount Holyoke days as a “date parlor.” 
If context generates design, then per- 
haps function could provide new and 
exciting occupants. 

When a boyfriend of mine once 
complained to me that I didn’t even 
know how to broil a chicken, my father 
wisely told me I was “born to order up.” 
But the truth is, my idea of a home is 
having an eat-in kitchen. I may not be 
able to cook, but I always fantasized about 
writing at a farmhouse kitchen table. 

The kitchen was an unmitigated di- 
saster area. [here was an electricity pole 
right in the middle and nowhere to sit, 
much less spend hours over a cup of 
coffee. Patti came up with a glorious so- 
lution. The kitchen would be our ulti- 
mate synthesis of her desire for clean 
modern lines and my desire for cozi- 
ness. The kitchen tiles have no frou- 
frou: no grapes or cantaloupes, which, 
left to my own proclivities, I could in- 
evitably be attracted to. It does have 
room for a wonderful table and, for in- 
spiration, my Hirschfeld drawings of 
my plays. Though I am a woman who 
can hardly make oatmeal, it is my fa- 
vorite room in the house. Of course, my 
architect still can’t believe I asked her if 
I had to light the stove to make it work. 

I had to confess that most of my fur- 
niture was located at Celebrity Moving 
in Queens. (Patti says I’m a Celebrity 
“lifer.”) There were a few sentimental 
pieces I was attached to but certainly 
not enough to furnish an entire apart- 
ment. The solution seemed obvious. 
We would engage a National Book 
Award winner as our decorator. 

Judith Thurman was completing her 
biography of Colette and was eager, as 
any great writer is, for a little distrac- 
tion. Judith is also a thrift and antiques 
store addict. I will never forget her at 
World Wide Antiques in the Village 
asking Mr. Rich in French about the 
price of a bed. We seemed to be in an 
intelligentsia version of The World of 


Henry Orient. Judith, Patti and me, 
traipsing through the city—a biograph- 
er, an architect and a playwright who - 
had convinced herself that the apart- 
ment was for someone she made up. 

Our greatest challenge was the living © 
room. Frankly, ’ve never understood © 
living rooms; nobody ever seems to live 
there. Again we turned to my paint- 
ings for a solution. Inspired by my 
two Vanessa Bells and the Bloomsbury 
Omega Workshop, we decided to com- 
mission an artist, Jim Boyd, to paint mu- 
rals. Instantly, the formal living room 
took on a personal tone. Instead of be- 
ing the kind of apartment youre sup- 
posed to have, it became the kind of 
apartment I wanted to live in. A room 
of books and murals would remind me 
not of the formal cocktail parties I 
should be having in a proper living 
room but of the calm of being home. ~ 
For the first time in my life I con- 
sidered that it might be nice to curl - 
up by the fireplace and be pleased that 
the meandering egg-and-dart theme on 
the walls is in my own home and not 
The Savoy hotel. 

The transformation of this “shell 
with good bones” into a writer’s home 
would not have been possible without 
Ken Cassillo, my friend and assistant. 
On days when I couldn’t bear to be any- 
where near the construction site and 
was far more interested in the real Belle 
Epoque than the sink version, he dili- 
gently oversaw our project. On days 
when I would have preferred to do a 
musical number of Gentlemen Prefer 
Brunettes with Jim Tribe, our contrac- 
tor, and our team of male workers than 
talk to them about the bathroom, Ken- 
ny kindly kept me away. I think of him 
as a stage manager keeping the artistic 
team focused and content. 

The worst thing ha$ now happened. 
Friends arrive at this apartment and tell 
me they love it. Even my treasured 
opinion makers have changed their 
minds. They say it’s “very beautiful and 
very personal.” I always give all the 
credit to my lady architect and my Na- 
tional Book Award-winning decorator. 
But I am now the one stuck with the 
reputation of having a beautiful home. I 
could get used to this. 0 
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Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by 

Robert Emmett Bright and 
Alessandro De Crignis 


LORENCE IS A MANLY 


town, and the cities of 


art that appeal to the 
current sensibility are femi- 
nine, like Venice and Siena,” 
Mary McCarthy wrote in 
1959 in The Stones of Florence. 
“It stands foursquare and di- 
rect, with no air of mystery, 
no blandishments, no fur- 
belows—no Gothic lace or 
baroque swirls.” 


It is precisely this lack of 


blandishment and furbelow, 
a characteristic that extends 
to Florence’s decorative arts, 
that lured New York archi- 





‘Thomas 


tects John Ike and 


Kligerman to the city on a 
recent quest for antiques. “The 
Italian fur 
nishings in general, 


reason we like 
and ‘Tus- 
can furnishings in particular, 


is that they’re more about 
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FLORENCE FINDS 
ARCHITECTS JOHN IKE AND THOMAS KLIGERMAN IN ITALY 


form and less about surface,” 
Ike says. “There’s a very archi- 
tectural style to Florentine 
adds Kligerman. 
“It’s appealing to us as ar- 
chitects who have our hands 
in the interiors business too.” 


furniture,” 





The project that brought 
Ike and Kligerman to Flor- 
ence was their firm’s renova- 
tion of a large Norman-style 
house in New Jersey—a place 
with genesis proportions, 


an especially high roof and 


AD SHOPPING 


Lert: “We thought of 
Stanford White’s Euro- 
pean collecting expedi- 
tions,” says John Ike, 

left, of his Florence trip 
with partner Thomas 

Kligerman, right. They 
talk with Nada Funaro 
at Il Cartiglio; the mor- 
tar is early Renaissance. 


“As urban design,” Ike 
says, “the Oltrarno— 
where residences, 
shops and craftsmen 
coexist, often on top of 
each other—fascinates 
us.” BELOw: The Ponte 
Vecchio spans the Ar- 
no; the Oltrarno dis- 
trict is at left. 


owners whose taste, like the 
architects’, inclines toward 
the Italian. While Ike and 
Kligerman respect the forms 
of Tuscan furniture, they are 
also fond of its strong, sim- 

continued on page 52 








continued from page 50 

ple materials—walnut is the 
favored wood—and its ten- 
dency to make reference to 
architectural elements in its 
detail, which is often mod- 
eled on moldings. 

At the same time, as Ike 
points out, “Florence is a 
cosmopolitan city, and the 
market is hardly limited to 
Florentine things.” Well rep- 
resented in the shops the 
two men visited were Naples, 
Rome, Sicily, Lombardy and 
the Piedmont; they also dis- 
covered Venetian and other 
northern Italian pieces, whose 
lyrical quality the architects 
admire although it would not 
necessarily match the spirit 
of their interiors. Of particu- 
lar interest to them is the un- 
derrepresentation of Italian 
decorative arts. “They just 
aren’t as prevalent on the 
American scene as those of 
England and France,” Ike re- 
marks. “Italian furniture has 
a much simpler surface treat- 
ment. It’s not flashy or con- 
ventionally pretty, but it’s 
very handsome and sets the 
tone for good rooms.” 

‘The architects’ tour of Flor- 
ence was divided between two 
neighborhoods. They con- 
centrated first on the Oltrar- 


RiGHT: Massimo Pog- 
giali, who fabricates 
hardware and ormolu 
for local furniture 
makers and restorers, 
handles a piece he will 
ornament with gilt- 
bronze castings. 


“From his shop, shoul- 
der deep in lanterns, 
knobs, finials, tools and 
today’s lunch, comes 
extremely fine work,” 
notes Ike. Far RIGHT: 
The architect exam- 
ines a bronze casting. 


SJ) 
hm 


no, the area south of the Arno 
that has long been a center of 
the antiques and restoration 
trades. Several of their sourc- 
es were on or near the Via 
Maggio, whose name, from 
maggiore, alludes to the fact 
that it is the most significant, 
and widest, street on the Ol- 
trarno. The Via Maggio first 
became a fashionable resi- 
dential street after the city’s 
ruling grand dukes moved 
into the nearby Palazzo Pitti 
in the sixteenth century; four 
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centuries later it remains fash- 
ionable, both for the sumptu- 
ous apartments on the high 
floors of its palazzi and for 
the variety of antiques shops 
at street level. 


At II Cartiglio, Ike and Kli- 


german met Nada Funaro, 
one of the shop’s co-owners, 
whom they found to have a 
deep knowledge of history, 
painting and decorative arts. 
Funaro brings an academic’s 
perspective to the Florentine 
milieu, and she is able to put 


Lert: The architects 
found a rare, circa 1825 
octagonal marquetry 
table at Guido Barto- 
lozzi, where, says Ike, 
they made return vis- 
its “just to look at it.” 


her finger on material that 
is both choice and slightly 
arcane. The gallery features 
drawings, paintings, sculp- 
ture and furniture from the 
Renaissance through the eigh- 
teenth century. 

It was at Il Cartiglio that 
Ike and Kligerman saw the 
first of many pairs of demi- 
lune tables, in this case eigh- 
teenth-century Genoese. “We 
came across a number of these 
in Florence, but this pair stood 
out on account of the confi- 
dent carving, excellent pro- 
portions and depth of patina,” 
Kligerman says. The archi- 
tects might set such demi- 
lunes together as a single, , 
central table in an entrance ~ 
hall or else have them flank 
a fireplace in a living room © 
or a gallery. “They’re very 
versatile pieces,” says Ike, 
who was equally drawn to II. 
Cartiglio’s stock of period 
picture frames, which he sees 
as “works of art, or architec- 
ture, in their own right.” 

continued on page 54 
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continued from page 52 

Around the corner from I] 
Cartiglio is Massimo Pog- 
giali, a tiny, crowded shop 
typical of the artisans’ work- 
places tucked into the palazzi 
of the Oltrarno. There, for 
centuries, craftsmen and re- 
storers have performed mag- 
ic with metal, wood, tapestry, 
paint and gilding, either re- 
producing or rehabilitating 
furniture and objects. Mas- 
simo Poggiali casts and re- 
stores hardware and metal 
elements used in furniture, 
light fixtures and sconces. 
The architects were charmed 
by the chaotic nature of his 
shop, where a Fiat, a motoci- 
cletta and a pair of dilapi- 
dated bicycles were parked 
among the doorknobs and 
finials that glowed out of the 
dust and the shadows like 


In Adriana Chelini’s ABO\ 
shop, on the first floor a1930~ 
of her family palazz copy a 
the pieces are scaled Che mirro 
to the large rooms. are | 


4 





: Chelini features 


inut 
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pieces of fine jewelry. “This 
is the kind of place you have 
to plan on spending some 
time in,” Kligerman cautions. 
“You have to dig—-the trea- 
sures aren’t spread out on 
velvet waiting for you to 
scoop them up.” 

Back on the Via Ma 


COLO 
55 ’ 





ind- 

RIGHT: 
and chest 
th century. 


the architects returned to a 
more polished atmosphere 
when they visited Guido Bar- 
tolozzi. Proprietor Massimo 
Bartolozzi is honorary presi- 
dent of the antiques dealers’ 
association of Italy, and his 
inventory is serious, urbane 
and for the most part strik- 
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“Each one is as unique 
as a fingerprint,” Ike 
says of Giulio Giannini 
& Figlio’s marbleized 
papers. Lert: Enrico 
Giannini demonstrates 
the dyeing process. 


ing. Founded in 1887, the 
gallery specializes in furni- 
ture and paintings that have 
a lustrous provenance, such 
as an octagonal table from 
the early nineteenth century 
that was made for descen- 
dants of Michelangelo’s. Its 
top and base feature an elab- 
orate intarsia of mixed woods 
and mother-of-pearl. “It’s the 
type of piece you might use 
in a large California living 
room,” Ike comments, “a well- 
proportioned, empty white 
space where furniture tends 
to be objectified, singled out 

continued on page 58 
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continued from page 54 
and displayed like sculpture.” 
Among the other pieces 
on view there were an eigh- 
teenth-century secretary from 
Lombardy whose door incor- 
porates a mirror etched with 
the face of a clock; an eigh- 
teenth-century gilt Roman 
hall table; and eighteenth- 
century porcelains by the 
venerable firm of Ginori. 
“These are not necessarily 
things that would fit into our 
interiors,” Kligerman says, 
“vet we admired their power 
and presence nonetheless.” 
Across from the Palazzo 
Pitti and not far from the Via 
Maggio is a much-beloved 
Florentine establishment, Giu- 
lio Giannini & Figlio, pa- 
permakers and bookbinders 
whose business goes back to 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century. To many tourists 
Giulio Giannini & Figlio is 
the premier source of mar- 
bleized-paper letter holders, 
photo albums and notebooks, 
all of which Enrico Giannini 
produces in a great range of 
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“It’s Florence’s play 
of scale that impresses 
me most,” Kligerman 
says. “The cornices 
on the palazzi are re- 
markable—they spill 
so freely into the 
streets.” ABOVE: The 
Duomo is a dominant 
presence in the city. 


Lert: “We discovered 
interesting nooks and 
crannies in several 
shops,” says Kligerman, 
who sits amid frames 
in a vertical chamber 
at Alessandro Romano. 
RicutT: Bacarelli yield- 
ed 17th- and 18th-cen- 
tury Italian ceramics. 





ll 












colors and incarnations. Ike | 
and Kligerman had in mind 
a different—and more ar- | 
chitectural—use for these at- 
tractive papers and embossed 
leathers: They envisioned a 
library decked out in Gianni- | 
ni’s wares so that the entire 
room would feel like a book. 
“We imagined building shelves 
around the lower part of a 
room,” Kligerman explains. | 

“We would add a section of 
leather panels set within a 
decorative border, and then 
we would finish the room with 
a frieze of marbleized paper.” 
When the architects de- 
scribed their idea to Gianni- 
ni, he responded that, yes, he 
could produce many sheets 
of paper in the same colors, 
but did the two gentlemen 
understand that they would | 
not precisely match? And 
didn’t Americans like things 
to be perfect? “We laughed?” 
Kligerman reports, “and told 
him that what he worried 
would be a flaw was a virtue 
to us. It was exactly this mis- 
continued on page 60 
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“Just as with the shops —_ a mix,” says Kligerman. 
whose stock spanseras ‘The architects confer 
and provenances, our with the proprietor of 
interiors tend toward Leone Cei & Sons. 


continued from page 58 

matched, handwrought qual- 
ity we were after: The effect 
would be more like marble 
than wallpaper.” 

Returning again to the Via 
Maggio, Ike and Kligerman 
stopped at an antiques gal- 
lery run by Adriana Chelini, 
where the shop itself, located 
in a substantial quattrocento 
palazzo, was one of the main 
attractions. Chelini’s stock is 
scaled to the size of the pa- 
lazzo and included a flamboy- 
ant carved and gilded Roman 
mirror from the seventeenth 
century and a carved chest of 
drawers of the same period 
from Lombardy. “We were 
impressed with the reduc- 
tive ornamentation of this 
piece,” Kligerman says. “The 
decoration was not applied to 
the surface—the surface was 
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carved away to reveal the 
decoration, a technique that 
gives the chest a nice archi- 
tectural feel.” 

“Another plus for me,” he 
says, “is the way this furni- 
ture smells. Layers and layers 
of beeswax have been rubbed 
into the wood—the scent of 
the shop is unforgettable.” 

Also at Chelini, Ike and 
Kligerman came across an 
ensemble that in the context 
of Florence’s long aesthetic 
history can almost be called 
cutting edge: a whimsical, cop- 
per-topped demilune bar, 
with accompanying stools, 
made by Tomaso Buzzi in 
1930 that has a base of styl- 
ized chicken feet and a weath- 
ervane finial in the shape of 
a rooster. “Of course it’s com- 
pletely impractical as a bar, 

continued on page 62 
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FLORENCE SOURCES 


1 It CarTIGLIO 
Via Maggio 78/r 
39-55-28-79-61 
E Renaissance to 18th-cen- 
fl tury art and furniture 


2 Massimo PoGGciALi 
Borgo Tegolaio 32/r 
39-55-23-96-945 

lf Hardware restoration 

(light fixtures, finials) 


3 GuiDo BARTOLOZZI 
| ANTICHITA 

if Via Maggio 18/r 

qt 39-55-21-56-02 














18th- and 19th-century 
furniture, porcelain and 
paintings 


FIGLIo 

Piazza dei Pitti 37/r 

39-55-21-26-21 
Desk accessories, book- 
binding, papermaking 


\ 
4 GruLIo GIANNINI & 





JAMES LAISH 











5 GALLERIA ANTIQUARIA 
ADRIANA CHELINI 
Via Maggio 28/a 
39-55-21-34-71 
17th- to 20th-century 
objects and furniture 


6 ALESSANDRO ROMANO 
Borgo Ognissanti 31/r 
39-55-21-16-07 
17th-century furniture 
and picture frames 


7 BACARELLI 
Via dei Fossi 33/r 
39-55-21-54-57 


16th- to 19th-century deco- 


rative arts and furniture 


8 LEONE CEI & SONS 
Via dei Fossi 47/r 
39-55-23-96-039 


Antiques and reproductions 
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continued from page 60 
but it’s fantastic as a piece of sculpture, 
which is how we’d use it,” Ike says. He 
and Kligerman are hoping to install the 
bar in a house they’re working on if 
they can accommodate its nearly eleven- 
foot height. They are intrigued with 
how different this piece is from the 
modernist furniture that was concur- 
rently being produced in France and 
Germany: “The Italians were not will- 
ing to let go of the handmade,” Kliger- 
man says. “Their work was less about 
machine and more about craft.” 
Crossing to the north side of the 
Arno, Ike and Kligerman visited an- 
tiques dealer Alessandro Romano, in 
whose shop they spotted another pair of 
walnut demilune tables. These were 
Tuscan and seventeenth century, more 
rustic in sensibility and, Ike notes, “per- 
haps more versatile, on account of their 
robust but somewhat countrified turn- 
ings.” The shop also had carved side 
chairs from Siena, a good representa- 
tion of Italian faience and a stunning 
collection of picture frames. “They’ 


“There’s a very 
architectural style to 
Florentine furniture 

that’s appealing to us as 
architects who have our 
hands in the interiors 
business too.” 


range in period and quality,” Kliger- 
man says of the frames, “and a good part 
of their appeal is the way they’re dis- 
played—they cover the walls of a room 
two stories high. It’s. like the secret 
chamber of some mad collector.” 

At Bacarelli, the architects felt as if 
they had stumbled on an internation- 
al dialogue of decorative arts. There, a 
sixteenth-century German sibyl sat on 
an early-nineteenth-century Tuscan 
dining table. An early-sixteenth-centu- 
ry Tuscan oak cupboard stood alongside 
a seventeenth-century ebony cabinet 
whose twenty-eight tiny drawers were 

continued on page 64 
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continued from page 62 
painted with delicate Flemish landscapes. 
One of the architects’ more exciting 
discoveries, a walnut cupboard of bold 
relief from about 1600, struck them as 
decidedly Italian but turned out to have 
come from the south of France. “It was 
an incredible piece,” Kligerman says. 
“We're thinking of using it as the focal 
point of a living room that’s thirty-five 
feet long and has huge rough beams and 
a fireplace tall enough to stand in. It’s an 
environment where shrinking-violet 
furniture would, well, just shrink.” 
Finally, in the two branches of Leone 


“This is the kind of 


place where you 
have to dig— 
the treasures aren't 
spread out on velvet 
waiting for you to 
scoop them up.” 


Cei & Sons, Ike and Kligerman found a 
perfect distillation of quality Florentine 
antiques and affordable reproductions. 
Cei is both a purveyor and a restorer: 
He will take a beautiful antique side 
chair, for example, and have it reproduced 
with one or two key adjustments that 
render it markedly more comfortable. 
For a wider market, he copies antique 
lead urns in wood, making them accessi- 
ble for purchase as lamp bases. Cei also 
trades in top-drawer pieces, among them 
one of Ike and Kligerman’s favorites, the 
classic Italian stipo, a small (usually table- 
top) cabinet that is often fashioned to look 
like the facade of a building, complete 
with columns, niches and entablature. 

Is it any coincidence that two archi- 
tects would be attracted to a piece of 
furniture that is so expressly modeled 
on architecture? “We do see a certain 
continuity in our taste,” Ike says with a 
laugh. “The ideal project for us inte- 
grates architecture, gardens and decora- 
tion. There’s no better place than Florence 
to be stimulated on all counts—whether 
we ship something back or just carry it 
home in our heads.” 0 
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American Society of Interior Designers; 
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home to T. Cook’s, a Mediterranean 


restaurant of local and national acclaim. 





But perhaps location is one of 
Royal Palms’ greatest attributes; it’s 
nestled at the base of Camelback 
Mountain, where guests are just minutes 
away from Scottsdale’s finest golf, 
shopping and cultural venues. In a time 
in which resorts often confuse bigger 
with better, the charm and hospitality of 


a place like Royal Palms is a welcome 


change for weary travelers. 
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MODERNIST DIALOGUE IN NEW YORK 
DAVID E. GROSS EXPANDS ON ULRICH FRANZEN’S 1956 VISION 


Text by Suzanne Stephens 
Photography by Durston Saylor 

LEARNED TO APPRECIATE SO MUCH 
rchitecture 

by doing this,” says David E. Gross, 
a partner in the New York firm of GF55 
\rchitects. Gross recently finished ex- 
panding a house for himself and his 
family designed in 1956 by another New 
York architect, Ulrich Franzen. 


about classic modern a 


Os 


“We established a di- 
alogue between the 
1950s and the 1990s,” 
says architect David E. 
Gross (left, with his 
wife, Kim) of his addi- 
tions to their classic 
1956 modernist house 
outside Manhattan. 


RiGut: Ulrich Fran- 
zen conceived the 
structure as a sym- 
metrical pavilion that 
floats on the site. BE- 
Low: The extension 
“continues the rhythm 
of solid/glass/solid/ 


glass,” Gross says. 


The widely published residence had 
always stood apart from the early-twen- 
tieth-century traditional architecture 
that discreetly surrounded it in a leafy 
New York suburb. Franzen, still practic- 
ing in Manhattan, created a ten-and-a- 
half-foot-high, thirty-foot-square pavil- 
ion of glassed-in living and dining areas 
flanked symmetrically by two lower 
brick-walled structures for accommo- 
dating bedrooms and baths. 





“The original steel-frame structure 
allows the roof to be cantilevered from 
four columns instead of supported by 
walls,” Gross points out. “The roof lit- 
erally floats over the living spaces.” 
Freestanding storage cabinets separate 
the living and dining areas while keep- 
ing views unimpeded. “We can sit on 
the deck in the back and look through 
the house to the trees at the front,” says 

continued on page 72 
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A great frame does more than beautify the art it surrounds. It touches . aes 

the entire room, adding elegance and personal style. For the best in ‘-JUHEL eos, | 

custom frames, ask your framer to see the Larson-Juhl Collection. ADDING ARTISTRY TO ART 
WARMTH TO LIVING 


SHOWN: “PRADO” FRAMES, THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS. ‘ = 



























































Lert: The floor plan 


continued from page 68 
reveals the new asym- 


Kim Gross. “Furthermore,” says David __<—iH 















































: s ie SS = aes metrical wing, at 
Gross, “the conversation pit gives the a qos right. BELow LEFT: 
living room its own sense of intimacy in ie amen ee “The courtyard en- 
spite of the high ceiling.” ——— sue: ae Ss a on 

= eae ' Ran eaters e hilly site and con- 
The new wing and entrance is joined BEDROOM mE © cireHen fe hela 
5 p= ayy H é = 
to the older house like a structural a eee scape,” Gross says. 
spine. In designing the addition, which THHHEH tf 
includes a hall, a family room and three ENTRANCE ~[ BEDROOM 
: oe FH Bottom Lert: “The 
bedrooms in a two-story structure, SS : ; 
. | ee entrance hall forms 


Gross chose to emulate Franzen’s taut, 
planar form. His reasoning owed much 
to his architectural education at the 
University of Pennsylvania in the late 
1970s. “We were taught to be contextu- 
alists,” Gross says. “If the building was 


the juncture of the 
original and the new,” 
says Gross. “The out- 
side slate paving flows 
inside for continuity.” 
The stick chairs are 
__| part of his collection. 
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COURTESY GF5: 


modern, you designed in that spirit 
instead of creating something en- 
tirely different.” 

Gross and his wife, Kim Johnson 
Gross, a style columnist and cocreator 
of Chic Simple, a series of style books, 
had left their Manhattan loft for the 
country in 1988, when they felt their 
children needed more space and easier 
access to the outdoors. “Our Tribeca 
place had huge windows with magnifi- 
cent views of the buildings nearby,” says 
Kim Gross. “After having that spacious- 
ness, we couldn’t live in tiny little 
rooms,” her husband adds. 

The 2,000-square-foot house offered 
the connection to the outdoors they de- 
sired, but the bedrooms, baths and 
kitchen were too small and too few. 
While Gross’s two-story addition en- 
larged the house to 3,800 square feet, it 
is still unassuming in scale. “The Fran- 
zen house needs to be seen as its own 
thing,” he says. “I didn’t want to encase 
it on both sides with a new building. 
And the new wing is intended to estab- 
lish a dialogue with the old.” Neverthe- 
less, Gross felt the ensemble should 
read as one entity, so. he painted the 
whole cluster white. “The previous 
owners had painted the red-brick walls 
beige,” he says. “I wanted to reinforce its 
objectlike quality.” 

The first part of the house to be seen 
from the drive is the new west-end wall 
of the addition. “But the wall had to be 
more than simply solid masonry. It had 
to be monumental and have a sense of 
frontality,” Gross observes. “And the 

continued on page 76 

















| Booming exports. Rising incomes. A market approaching one billion consumers. No wonder many 
| experts expect Asia’s economies to outperform all others in the new millennium. With offices in 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Singapore and Sydney, GT Global sees firsthand the opportunities created by Asia’s 
rapid growth. Opportunities reflected in a variety of our mutual funds. Like our GT Global New 
Pacific Growth Fund. The GT Global Japan Growth Fund. And globally-diversified funds such as the 
GT Global Emerging Markets Fund and GT Global Theme Funds. 

To open the door to opportunity in Asia, ask your financial adviser about GT Global Mutual 


Funds. Or call us at 1-800-824-1580. 


GT Global 


| A WORLD OF OPPORTUNITY 





@ GT Global London Frankfurt | Singapore | Hong Kong Tokyo = Sydney — San Francisco Toronto New York 


You will receive a prospectus for the GT Global Funds with more complete information, including charges, expenses and the risks associated with global and emerging 
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In the 18th century, every dining table was made by hand. 





At Mill House of Woodbury, every dining table still is. 


Although we’d love to sell you an antique table, for many homes and offices one 
of our handmade tables is a more practical idea. They’re made for us by an English 
woodworking shop that still uses 18th-century handcrafting methods to create tables of 
such superlative quality, it’s insulting to call them mere reproductions. Available in a 
variety of styles and woods, in sizes from breakfast for two to a banquet for 40 — most 
of them on hand to delight you, any day but Tuesday. 


= 
Mill House Antiques 


1964 _ THIRTY-FOUR YEARS OF CHOICE __ 1998 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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MODERNIST DIALOGUE IN NEW YORK 
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Lert: The couple fur- 
nished the living room 
with modern pieces 
they’ve amassed by 
Alvar Aalto, Le Cor- 
busier and Noguchi, 
among others. Yama- 
ha piano. Pace Collec- 
tion dining table. 


ie 


BeLow: “The rear 
deck shows original 
details—the window 
frames and roof— 

that inspired the new * 
building,” says Gross. 
“We then painted the 
whole compound 
white to unify it.” 


continued from page 72 





courtyard entrance became the fi- 
nal block in the composition. It adds a 
third element that ties it all together. 


ss 


Without the courtyard, the composi- 
tion was very static.” 
He also inserted horizontal strip win- 


cI NIT INTEC 


dows in the second-floor bedrooms. “I 


wanted the roof to seem to levitate over 


the wing in the w ay the cantilevered 
roof sails over the main pavilion,” he 


says. “But it couldn’t be a slavish imita- 
tion.” ‘The windows turn the corner 


without a supporting framing member, 
much like the butt-jointed corners of 
the clerestory in the central pavilion. “I 


was able to use thicker glass for the cor- 
ners because of a silicone sealant that 
wasn’t around in the 1950s,” he notes. 
Other modernist details and uses of 
materials influenced the architect as 
well. Slate paving now surfaces the floor 
of the entrance hall and the steps down 
to the family room, while brick contin- 
ues the entire length of one wall in the 
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continued on page SO 
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Why push the envelope 
when you can shred it? 





Say good-bye to the ho-hum luxury sedan. Auf Wiedersehen to wood polished to plasticity. Sayonar*!) 

inside and taut out: The dashing, daringly new A6 answers questions other luxury cars haven't dared ask.Wji. 
{ 
) 

that lets you decide whether to cruise in automatic or shift manually for higher performance? Why hi 


strikingly new choices in interior design we call “Atmospheres”? The Audi A6, from $33,750: Can one til 








Call 1-800-FOR-AUDI for more about the Audi A6 and a dealer near you or visit us at: www.audiusa.com.*MSRP of 1998 Audi A6 not including dealer prep., destination charge, taxes, license. As shown $33,975. Actual } 


i) that merely entice when they must also engage. This is the all-new 1998 Audi AB. Spacious 





ay vary. “Audi,“quattro’ “A6” and the four rings emblem are registered trademarks, "FrontTrak” is a trademark of AUDI AG." Tiptronic” is a registered trademark of Dr.Ing.h.c.£ Porsche AG. ©1997 Audi of America, Inc. 
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MODERNIST DIALOGUE IN NEW YORK 








continued from page 76 


entrance hall. “One of the things I re- 
discovered,” Gross says, “is how exterior 
materials can be brought into the interi- 
or to make it part of the landscape. Ar- 
chitects used to take that for granted.” 


‘The couple wanted their furnishings 


to enhance the simplicity and clarity of 


the open plan and to acknowledge their 


OU 


Lert: “Franzen stud- 
ied under Walter Gro- 
pius at Harvard,” says 
Gross, “and he meant 
the place to be an ab- 
stract ‘nonhouse’—a 
glass cube under a 
roof plane surrounded 
by two brick masses.” 


BeLow: “The corner 
window of the two- 
story addition is open 
on top and has a can- 
tilevered roof,” says 
Gross. “The entire 
structure is a compo- 
sition of horizontal 
and vertical planes.” 


own sensibilities and tastes. They 
adroitly combined iconic modern furni- 
ture by Alvar Aalto, Le Corbusier and 
Vlies van der Rohe with folk art, craft- 
ed objects and architectural drawings. 
“The first thing you should do in fur- 
nishing a home is invest in one very 
good piece,” says Kim Gross. In the 
Grosses’ case, that had been a leather 


sofa by Le Corbusier purchased a num- 
ber of years ago. Now it’s showing its 
age. “But we like that,” says Kim Gross. 
“Tt testifies to its time with us.” 

In a similar manner, the house is a 
testament to the adaptability of modern 
architecture. For example, Gross’s deci- 
sion to make the new wing asymmetri- 
cal and paint the whole complex white 
evokes the 1920s Bauhaus style to which 
Franzen himself had been exposed at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Design 
in the 1940s. Yet by the mid-1950s 
Franzen and others of his generation 
were beginning to challenge those ges- 


tures. Materials, such as brick, were left 
in their natural state, and symmetry, 
formerly eschewed because of its classi- 
cal roots, began to reappear. 

Interestingly, the two modernist 
voices speaking with the same vocabu- 
lary are not arguing with each other. 
They are engaged in an intricate but 
still harmonious conversation. CL] 














Just add a TV to JBL’s 
Simply Cinema” ESC550 
and you'll have superb surround 
sound for TV, CD, FM and AM. 
ESC550 includes The Source™ 
(left), a splendid Dolby” Pro 
Logic® processor with CD player 
and tuner; as well as five self- 
powered speakers, subwoofer and 
remote. ES(550 is 250 watts of 
home audio at its best and most 
versatile. For literature/dealer 
locations: 1-800-336-4JBL. 
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4 It’s authoritative—thanks to the knowledge of renowned 
( collectibles expert Harry L. Rinker. 
PA It’s comprehenstve—thanks to the resources of the largest 
repository of American silverware in the world, Replacements leeds 
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It’s the first-ever pictorial chronicle of the most popular silverware 





patterns of the century. 








In this one-of-a-kind volume, you will 


‘ 
? find a wealth of facts, figures, and even 
y history about the 250 best-loved sterling, 
¥ silver-plate, and stainless patterns in the 
world. Along with approximate market 
values for every pattern and prices for 
each individual piece, there are checklists 
of matching pieces, rankings of patterns 
by popularity, from 1 to 250, and 
i invaluable suggestions on replacing 
| damaged pieces and locating discontinued 
patterns. In addition, there is exclusive, 
in-depth information on every major 
ri manufacturer and designer—including 
‘)  Gense, Gorham, International Silver, 
Kirk Stieff, Lunt, Oneida/Heirloom, 
6 Tiffany & Co., Westmoreland, and 


many others. 
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IMPORTANT 19TH AND EARLY 20TH 
CENTURY EUROPEAN, BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


GALLERY CATALOGUE $15.00 


Karl Reichert Oil on panel (One of a pair) 
(Austrian, 1836-1901) 21% x 19%" framed 
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Virgilio Tojetti Oil on canvas 
(Italian, 1851-1901) 29 x 36" framed 


Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America; C.I.N.O.A.; G.W.A.D.A. 
2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Dept. E, Washington, DC 20007 800/426-3747 














POLISHING LONDON’S SAVOY HOTEL 
DAVID LINLEY OVERSEES A SWANK LOBBY RESTORATION 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by fames Mortimer 


N 1889 LILLIE LANGTRY GAVE THE IM- 

presario Richard D’Oyly Carte a 

tip. If he wanted the rich, the glam- 
orous and the powerful coming through 
the doors of his new hotel, he must first 
attract the ladies. Get César Ritz as gener- 
al manager, and the ladies would follow. 
Ritz came, and he brought Escoffier, a 
man so short that he needed high heels 
to look over the top of the stove but so 
fond of women that he created his most 
sublime cuisine just for them. Society 
couldn’t resist. At The Savoy duchesses, 
marriageable Americans and sopranos 


Top: The concierge 
desk in 1926. ABove: By 
1979 the original design 
had been obscured. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The 
renovation was a collab- 
oration between David 
Linley, Nina Camp- 
bell and John Lees. 
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Lert: A 1929 steel-and- 
glass Art Déco marquee 
leads to the lobby of 

London’s Savoy hotel. 


on even the warmest days; Chaliapin ar- 
rived with Boris, his pet monkey, who 
died from eating too much chocolate; — 
and stars like Caruso, Pavlova, Picasso, 
George Gershwin and Irving Berlin all — 
swept through the revolving doors to 
make The Savoy their home away from 
home. One entrance that pretty well 
sums up that house-party feeling was | 
the American who made a bleary arrival 
after an all-night propeller flight across | 
the Atlantic, saw the comfortable chairs, 





j 


dined in public for the first time. Dame 
Nellie Melba wrote, “Much as Eve tasted 
the first apple, I tasted the first péche Mel- 
ba in the world.” The hotel was a success. 

In 1904 The Savoy was extended up 
from the river, and what is now the main 
entrance, with its new marble lobby, was 
built on the Strand. Arrivals were grander 
than ever. Diaghilev was wrapped in fur 
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the log fire, the clerks in tailcoats, and 
wrote home: “I walked into the lobby 
and there were all these elegant-looking 
guys standing around. I thought, some- 
one’s had a helluva party here last night. 

Why don’t the guests go home?” 
It’s been a helluva party all right. 
Quite a few of the elite have come to The 
continued on page 88 
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continued from page 84 
Savoy, so many that in the fifties the hotel 
needed more space. Somebody had the 
bright idea of adding a mezzanine in the 
lobby, a clickety-clack chaos of type- 
writers and telephones in hot, crowded 
cubbyholes, and a narrow staircase for 
running up and down with messages. 
Then in 1994 Ramon Pajares took 
over as managing director of The Sa- 
voy Group, and some big thinking was 
under way. The latest technology would 
be introduced, and each hotel in the 
group would have a major overhaul, but 
each would keep its own identity. Clar- 
idge’s would maintain the character of a 
large private house in Mayfair; The Con- 
naught the very personal attentions of a 
club; The Berkeley the discreet under- 
statement of a well-kept secret; and 
‘The Savoy the glamour and theatrical- 
ity that its history had fashioned for it, 
a great place to make an entrance. 
With that in mind, Pajares decided 
the lobby could do with a little freshen- 
ing up. He asked David Linley for an 
initial proposal. It was a small first step, 
but Pajares’s working philosophy is, 
“Never restrict the abilities of a special- 
ist,” so anything could happen. “I always 
say we'll talk about budgets later,” he 
explains. “First tell me what you rea//y 
want to create.” 
Linley ordinarily designs furniture. “To 
be asked to think about the w hole space 
was unusual,” he says. “It shows the 
breadth of Ramon Pajares’s thinking. My 
first reaction was that this lobby didn’t 
need new furniture, it needed a major re- 
think. ‘The heavy mezzanine and the con- 
fusing mirrors couldn’t possibly be right.” 
It would be a big project. Linley called 


do 





in Nina Campbell, an interior designer 
with a good deal of experience with ho- 
tels. She agreed with him about the mez- 
zanine, and a trip down to the archives 
confirmed their hunch. Photographs from 
the twenties showed the marble lobby 
with no mezzanine; it should go. Win- 
dows that had been covered up should be 
uncovered. ‘The plaster frieze that had be- 
come only lumps under layers of white 
paint should be restored; glass domes 
over the revolving doors should be re- 
built; flags left over from the coronation 
in 1953 should come down—now. And 
what had happened to the beautiful hang- 
ing glass lamps in the early photographs? 
Only three remained; others were hidden 
away in storage. ‘lhe lobby should once 





Far Lert: Glass-and- 
bronze domes crowned 
the revolving doors 

in 1926. Ler: By the 
1980s a mezzanine 
had replaced the 
domes and covered | 
the Neoclassical frieze. 


BELOw: “We put the 
domes back in, ex- 
posed the hidden win- 
dows and refurbished 
the carved and mold- 
ed mahogany panel- 
ing, architraves and 
cornices,” says Lees. 





again have its lofty Edwardian grandeur. 
“There’s real treasure in the archives,” 
remarks Linley. “Once we had seen those 
photographs, we were certain the work 
would be restoration, not redecoration.” 
Armed with the evidence, they went 
back to Pajares, proposing‘a lot more than 
he had bargained for. “We thought to 
ourselves, That’s the end of that,” recalls 
Campbell, “but he knows when it mat- 
ters and where to put the money.” 
Those photographs made it clear what 
had to be done. Technology had moved 
on; reservations could be done some- 
where else. The mezzanine would go. 
There was some hesitation about 
where to conceal the new air-condition- 
continued on page 92 
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continued from page 88 
ing, but a solution was found: Architect 
John Lees hid it under the floor, be- 
hind paneling and in the domes that 
would be put back over the revolving 
doors. There was more hesitation about 
removing display cases from pillars— 
revenue is revenue, after all—but Ruth 
Kennedy from David Linley Furniture 
asked a concierge when anyone had last 
requested that one be opened. He had to 
think back a bit. The cases could go. 
She also made a five-pound bet with 
another concierge that the job would 
be finished within thirteen weeks. He 
didn’t think it could be done. She won. 
Work steamed ahead; the hotel re- 
mained open throughout. Lees tracked 
down the last surviving manufacturer 
who could bend glass for the domes and 
found suppliers to match marble from 
Finland, Spain, Belgium and Italy. He de- 
signed a new lighting system, using four 
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kinds of illumination: the original Vene- 
tian glass hanging lamps restored and 
copied, with uplights installed inside to 
reflect light off the ceiling; spots for 
washes of light on the walls; original 
gilt-metal wall lights; and new table lamps 
for atmosphere. A program of ten set- 
tings adjusts the light to the time of day. 

‘They needed backstage space behind 
the reception desk, so Linley and his as- 
sociate Tim Gosling designed a walnut 
screen to match the original paneling. To 
disguise air-conditioning, they devised a 
bookcase with grilles in the base; to en- 


Gary Cooper’s 
arrangements were, “Just 
hire me a Rolls, and make 

sure of my old room 
with the view.” 





Lert: Linley and Tim 
Gosling designed the 
tables and fire surround 
for the front hall. The 
plaster frieze, wall 
lights and hanging 
lamps were all restored. 


BELow: The frieze, 
commissioned by The 
Savoy’s architect, 
Thomas Collcutt, in 
1903 and executed by 
Bertram Pegram, had 
been painted over. 


sure the look of home away from home, 

they created tables and a fire surround. 
Campbell used “colors to cheer up all 
that wood, a clear red that’s best with 
the slightly purple marble,” she says. “The 
space is so huge, color must be warm, not 
aggressive. We painted the background 
to the frieze terra-cotta, and now you can 
see all that bacchanalian stuff going on up 
there. Are there differences working in a 
hotel? There sure are. Adjoining rooms 
are important, floors cannot be too highly 
polished—and work has to be done at 
very strange hours of the day and night.” 
A new reception desk was built to copy 
the original, but general manager Dun- 
can Palmer asked that the counter be only 
eighteen inches wide, with computers 
out of sight down below. “Eye contact is 
better with a narrow counter,” he says, 
“because clerks never have to turn their 
backs and guests realize it all feels friend- 

lier, but they’re not quite certain why.” 
“Guests think things are the same but 
better,” observes Linley. “That’s my idea 
of true subtlety.” Rooms may have new 
technology, but what you notice first is 
still the superb view of the river. Charlie 
continued on page 94 





FLOWERS FOR THE 
~ FLOWER LOVER’S LOVER. 

















Oh my darling, oh my darling, 
oh my darling Valentine. 


For the truly discriminating 
flower lover, there’s no 
better gift than 
flowers from 
~ Calyx & Corolla. 
Unusual, hard-to-find 


flowers and inspired ~ 








bouquets that far surpass typical 
“roundy-moundy” 
arrangements, All of < 


our flowers are artfully 





wrapped in lavender 
tissue, and then sent 


directly from our growers 








by Federal Expresss to 

arrive fresher, last longer 

and make a bigger impression 

on your flower lover’s heart. To order our flowers 


or receive a catalog, please call 1-800-800-7788 





or visit us at www.calyxandcorolla.com 
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The Flower Lover's Flower Company. 














POLISHING LONDON’S SAVOY HOTEL 


continued from page 92 

Chaplin called it “the most stirring view 
of a city in all this world,” adding, “I 
have admired the romantic elegance of 
the Place de la Concorde in Paris, have 
felt the mystic message from a thousand 
glittering windows at sunset in New 
York, but to me the view of the London 
Thames from our hotel window tran- 





scends them all for utilitarian grandeur.” 

Maurice Chevalier enjoyed the view 
while he had a quick smoke, did his deep- 
breathing exercises and tossed the rest of 
the cigarettes out the window because he 
vowed to give them up. Cigarettes were 
scarce at the time; hotel porters waited 
below. Now the health-conscious can 


“BAUSMAN & @OMPANY, INC. 


FINE BENCH MADE FURNITURE 
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CAMBRIDGE WEsT ¢ Rancho Mirage 760-837-1399 
McRAE-HINCKLEY ¢ San Francisco 415-626-2726 
DEAN WARREN L1p. ¢ Scottsdale 602-990-9233 
DEBENEDICTIS * Los Angeles 310-657-3938 
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DEAURORA SHOWROOM ¢ Chicago 312-644-4430 
DESIGNERS SHOWROOM © Seattle 206-767-4454/800-835-5558 
Evior & Assoc, « Dallas 214-744-0868 
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SHECTER-MARTIN, INC. ¢ BOSTON 617-951«2526 
FAcToRY ¢ California 909-947-0139 
www.bausman.net 





avail themselves of the new pool and fit- 
ness gallery, although others before 
them have been very good at improvising 
exercise on the roof. Walter Hagen hit 
golf balls into a coal barge three hundred 
yards below; a renowned fly fisherman 
strapped himself to a stanchion with a 
window cleaner’s belt and used a ten- 
and-a-half-foot-long salmon rod to cast a 
two-ounce lead into the Thames. Jack 
Dempsey went up there for gentle spar- 
ring with page boys, and Jascha Heifetz 
practiced the bagpipes until guests im- 
plored him to return to the violin. 

Luisa ‘Tetrazzini had two pianos in her 
room, tuned for wet and dry days; Cha- 
liapin sang so loudly in the bath that 
he was tactfully moved to a room on 
the top floor. Background noise was a 
problem for Marconi. His room was 
soundproofed with heavy screens in the 
corridor and layers of felt under the car- 
pet so he could conduct his experiments. 

Such service is usual in this hotel, which 
claims that “every whim of the most ex- 
acting guests can be gratified at four in 
the morning as satisfactorily as at four in’ 
the afternoon.” Gary Cooper’s arrange- 
ments for trips to London were, “Just 
hire me a Rolls, and make sure of my old 
room with the river view.” Victor Ma- 
ture once arrived two days early and, 
rather than take another room, flew 
back to New York and returned when 
his favorite room was free. 

With that kind of loyalty, you don’t 
make free with the décor. The lobby has 
been put right, not redecorated. Notes 
Pajares, “I smile every time I walk 
through it,” and guests inevitably say, “It 
looks great. What have you done?” 

The Savoy is still the place for the- 
atrical first nights, gala awards cere- 
monies and so many power lunches that 
it’s been called “The Bosses’ Canteen.” 
The rich, the glamorous and the power- 
ful are still coming through the doors, 
the hotel was given a gold medal as the 
worldwide choice for Hotel of the Year 
for 1997, and that party is still swinging 
along very nicely. O 


The Savoy 
The Strand, London WC2R OEU, England 
Telephone 44-171-8 36-4343 
Fax 44-171-872-8901 
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Jhe secret to elegant interior design 


has always been a little restraint. 
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F UNCTIONAL FOLLY IN ILLINOIS 


STANLEY TIGERMAN ADDS A DINING PAVILION TO HIS EARLIER DESIGN 





Text by Mildred F. Schmertz/Photography by Wayne Cable 


HEN ARCHITECT 

Stanley Tigerman, 

a decade ago, be- 
gan to design what turned 
out to be a remarkable house 
on a wooded site in suburban 
Chicago, his clients, a young 
couple, believed they didn’t 
need a dining room. We in- 
tend to live simply, they said. 
Fat at a counter in the kitch- 
en, or in the living room. 
Tigerman complied, placed 
the kitchen entrance close 
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to a seating area by the liv- 
ing room fireplace and de- 
vised a very efficient curved 
countertop where meals could 
be served. 

‘Time passed, and the cou- 
ple, now parents of two girls, 
decided that they needed a 
more ceremonial place to dine 
when company came. They 
called Tigerman back to de- 
sign it. Both architect and cli- 
ents, however, knew that it 


continued on page 102 


Stanley Tigerman af- 
fixed a dining pavilion 
(“gazebo, tree house,” 
he says) to a house he 
designed ten years ago 
for a Chicago suburb. 
Lert: The octagonal 
addition is elevated on 
branchlike supports. 


BELOw: Dominated 
by a cupolaed maple 
ceiling, the dining 
room faces east, into 
the woods. BOTTOM: 
The names on the 
frieze constitute a fam- 
ily tree; the existing 
kitchen lies beyond. 






















WHILE FINDING THE RIGHT COUNTERTOP 
CAN BE A DAUNTING EXPERIENCE, 
eee eme WHAT GOES WITH IT IS NOT. 


The tile or the marble? Conceptually, it was a house divided. And the more 
opinions the couple asked for, the more confused they both became. 


Blissfully, this was not the case when it came to choosing their appliances. 





On the contrary, the Jenn-Air Expressions Collection made it easy. Offering 
everything a superior kitchen demands as well as everything a frazzled couple desires. 
The Expressions Collection 1s, indeed, a full line. From cooktops to dishwashers. And, 


of course, each one is designed to complement the other beautifully, 


oe . 2 





in both style and performance. 
So, tile or marble countertops? Either 


way, they’re going to look great alongside the Expressions Collection from Jenn-Air. 


MMM JEENINI-AIR 
Pinte sVCoN OF A CREAT CO 0:K? 


For a free brochure call 1-800-JENN-AIR or visit our Web site at www.jennair.com 
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101 Interior Designers 
offer “Inside lips” 


The biggest myth about residential interior designers is that they are expensive and acces- 
sible to only the very wealthy—this finding was predominant in a survey of 101 interior 


designers who provide professional residential interior design services across the nation. 


r HE RESEARCH, CONDUCTED BY THE 
American Society of Interior 
Designers (ASID), in cooperation 

with Cooper Lighting, Helios Carpet, 

Kirsch, Ralph Lauren Home Collection, 

Sub-Zero Freezer, and Wilsonart, found 

that more than 50 percent of all respon- 

dents shared this observation. In 
response to this myth, interior designers 
say the reality 1s that they serve as bud- 
get managers to help homeowners opti- 
mize the funds they have available for 
their projects. 

‘To assist homeowners, ASID design- 
ers offer the following “inside tips.” 


1. Do Your Homework First 
Homeowners need to be prepared before 
they start looking for an interior designer. 
Here are several elements to consider 
before interviewing an interior designer: 

Determine what existing design ele- 
ments such as pieces of furniture, art- 
work or special heirlooms you want to 
keep. 

Look through magazines or books for 
ideas to provide direction for the new 
design. 

Establish a budget. This includes 
comparing the prices of design elements 
and setting a ceiling for how much you 
are willing to spend. 

Visit furniture stores and tour model 


Cooper LIGHTING 
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homes for additional 


design ideas, take pic- Pt 9 kes, 


tures of what you like. 


2. Avoid D-I-Y 
Dangers 

Do-it-yourselfers 
(D-I-Y) who want to 
change the look of 
their homes can avoid 
numerous “D-I-Y dan- 
gers” by turning to a 
professional interior 
designer for design 
consulting and profes- 
sional project manage- 
ment. Interior design- 
ers offer suggestions to 
help do-it-yourselfers 
avoid design pitfalls 
and succeed with their 
design projects. 

One common mis- 
take is combining fur- 
niture and other mate- 
rials that simply do not 
harmonize in_ style, 
texture or color—creat- 
ing an overall appear- 
ance of the room being 
out of proportion. 
“Homeowners often fail to create a sense 
of style when they change the look of their 
home, due to lack of planning or lack of 
knowledge,” says Charles Gandy, FASID, 
owner of Gandy/Peace, Inc. in Atlanta. 

Additional mistakes include choosing 
poor quality materials and providing 
insufficient or poorly positioned lighting. 


* 


3. Call In the Experts 

The biggest mistake homeowners make 

when embarking on an interior design 

project is underestimating the amount of 

time it takes to effectively manage the 

task and the contractors involved. 
Managing a project means managing 





ABOVE: Interior designers 
to bring to life a room. Photography by Ralph Lauren 
Home Collection 
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know the right colors to use 





people. With home improvement pro- 
jects, this may require coordinating the 
schedules of several contractors. Interior 
designers regularly work with contractors 
and other vendors and are able to set 
expectations, foresee problems and man- 
age the overall design process. 

“Interior designers have the training 
and expertise to manage all of the details 
of a project or to guide do-it-yourselfers 
so they can efficiently manage projects 
on their own,” says Gandy. 


4. Ask About Costs Upfront 
Nearly one-third of interior designers 
surveyed say the most important questions 


LEFT: Mari Lyn Bushnell at Kirsch, which manufactures and distributes drapery hardware 
and custom window coverings, says, “Interior designers can satisfy lifestyle needs, cre- 
ating personalized home settings where function is as important as feel. They know 
how to listen to a homeowner and to ask the right questions.” Bushnell adds, 
“Desig: rs also have an in-depth knowledge of product resources, vendor services and 
costs, aru the ability to manage a project from start to finish.” 


HELI0S CARPET 


KIRSCH 











a homeowner should ask before hiring an 
interior designer are about the services 
they offer and estimated costs. 

Most interior designers say they 
charge on an hourly basis, but there are 
many other options. As professionals, it is 
their responsibility to be totally up-front 
in explaining what they do and how they 
charge for services. 

“To be sure you get the best service, 
knowledge and talent, select an accredit- 
ed interior designer,” says Melinda 
Sechrist, ASID, owner of Sechrist Design 
Associates, Inc. in Seattle. 

Some homeowners want to create a 
new look for their hémes, but are afraid 
that they will have to incur the costs of 
starting from scratch. This too is a myth. 
In reality, 87 percent of interior designers 
surveyed say that homeowners can change 
the look of their homes without the expense 
and added time of redoing everything. 

The interior designers surveyed 
mentioned several inexpensive ways to 
update the look of a room, including 
paint, window treatments, lighting and 
art, or carpeting. 


5. Building Trust 
Building trust is the key to effective rela- 
tionships with interior designers. Respon- 
dents to ASID’s survey overwhelmingly 
emphasized open communication as sig- 
nificant to the success of a design project. 
Residential interior design is a 
dynamic process in which the homeowner 
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LEFT: Beth Howse, Director of Marketing 
and Sales for Helios brand of Karastan 
carpeting says, “Carpet dampens and 
eliminates ‘footfall’ noises and creates 
an aesthetic ambiance, conducive to low- 
ered voices, heightened privacy and 
reduced distraction. And,” Howse contin- 
ues, “nothing adds greater beauty and 
more immediate comfort to a space than 
carpeting.” 


and the interior designer exchange ideas. 
This type of communication is the best 
way to build trust and to avoid surprises 
that may cause problems down the road. 
According to Gandy, “The most common 
mistake homeowners make when choos- 
ing an interior designer is being too casu- 
al about the interviewing process. It is 
extremely important to determine 
whether a proper ‘meshing’ of personali- 
ties and ideas is 
taking place be- 
tween designer 
and client.” Interi- 
or designers say 
the main problem 
they encounter is 
when customers 
do not trust them 
or the decisions 
they make. 

One ‘of the 
biggest fears is 
that the designer 
will try to “im- 
pose” a particular 
style, rather than 
help homeowners create a style of their 
own. In fact, interior design projects 
proceed more efficiently when clients 
contribute ideas about the new look, feel 
and environment they want to create in 
their homes. 

Finding the right interior designer is 
as easy as dialing a toll-free number or 
logging on a computer with the American 
Society of Interior Designers’ Worldwide 
Referral Service for residential interior 
design clients. 

The referral service provides con- 
sumers with three names of design pro- 
fessionals whose practices match stated 
specifications such as style, projected 
budget and square footage—from a brief 
interview conducted either by phone or 
via computer. 
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| CONSUMERS INTERESTED IN RESIDENTIAL INTERIOR DESIGN CAN CALL 1I-800-775-ASID (-2743) | 
HTTP://WWW.INTERIORS.ORG 
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RIGHT: Jeff Chaney, Marketing Manager, Residential Products at Cooper Lighting, says, 
“Interior designers know how to apply energy efficient recessed downlighting to pro- 
duce a wall wash as well as to provide for general ambient illumination.” Chaney adds, 
“Designers also know where to position dimmable recessed fixtures such as in the 
home’s dining room in order to change the mood of the area or to accent a main entry 
way with low voltage spotlights that invite visitors into the home.” 
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ABOVE: Paul Leuthe, Corporate 
Marketing Manager for Sub-Zero 
Freezer Company recommends home- 
owners consider the following before 
contacting a designer: 

* Look through kitchen design maga- 
zines or books for cabinet and built-in 
appliance ideas. 

eVisit appliance 
stores and tour 
model homes for 
additional design 


ideas. 

e Consider appli- 
ances that com- 
plement any 


decor and that 
will blend seam- 
lessly into the 
function and feel- 
ing you desire. 


MIDDLE: “Interior 
designers also 
know how to wade 
through the sometimes overwhelming 
offering of interior products to find 
those that work best together,” says 
Alison DeMartino of Wilsonart 
International. “They know where to 
source the latest surfacing materials for 
a bathroom vanity, or how to find a 
knock-out laminate pattern that’s not 
on the rack at the local home center.” 
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continued from page 98 
would be difficult to get the 
addition just right: The house 
is so inventive in plan, and so 
eccentric and beguiling in 
form, that it was hard to imag- 
ine tacking anything on to it. 
The house (see Architectur- 
al Digest, December 1990) is 
a symmetrical arrangement 
of rectangular gabled ele- 
ments rotated about a central 
axis that culminates in a cone- 
roofed cylinder. The spine 
begins at the start of the en- 
trance drive, marches between 
two separate garages, bisects 
a tree-filled courtyard, enters 
a narrow passage through 
matching wings containing 
two floors of bedrooms on 
the north and a two-story liv- 
ing room on the south, and 





finally reaches the front door 
opening into the cylinder, the 
core of the house. Within the 
cylinder are the entrance hall, 
a stair and the kitchen, which 
lies directly underneath a 
children’s playroom. 
Outdoors, on opposite sides 
of the cylinder and following 
its curve, are two sets of stairs 
facing the woods—leading, 
respectively, from the living 
room porch and from the bed- 
room wing to a long wood 
bridge a full story below. This 


continued on page 104 
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ABove: The pavilion 
extends the character 
of the house (above 
left), establishing a dis- 
tinct identity through 
its scale and cladding. 
A glazed passageway 
connects the two struc- 
tures. Pella windows. 


Lert: As shown by the 
site plan, the pavilion 
(shaded) anchors the 
axial path between the 
house’s entrance, far 
left, and the footbridge, 


which spans a ravine. 
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The movies are suspenseful enough. 
You shouldn't have to wait for the previews to download. 


Use a US. Robotics® 56K' modem with x2™ technology to visit www.movielink.com 
and get the latest movie listings and previews — without any added suspense. 

MovieLink named U.S. Robotics its official 56K modem because x2 lets you get the most 
out of the Internet — quickly. And more than 1,200 Internet providers worldwide, including 
America Online, NETCOM and Prodigy Internet, offer live x2 service right now, so you can 
start using it today.’ 

For more information, call 1-800-525-USR1 or visit www.3com.com/x2power 
to find a provider near you that offers live x2 service today. 

Unlock the true power of the Internet with the #1 selling 56K modem in the world. 


Will you ever have to wait again? Maybe — but only if the director wants to keep you in suspense. 
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Original bronze sculptures by Kay Worden. 
Each one is limited to no more than 


six casts worldwide. 


rop: “Each Other”. 11" high (also available lifesize) 
MIDDLE: “Fences”, 9” high 
BOTTOM: “Taking Turns Morning’; 19" high (left) 


“Taking Turns Evening") \V" high (right) 





SEND $5 To: 
Kay Worden, 24 Fort Wetherill Road, 


Jamestown, RI 02835, 


for a catalog showing some of her 


other sculptures. Or call (401) 423-1758. 
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continued from page 102 

shaded route continues the axis across 
a broad creek bed to its destination, a 
pair of screened gazebos—one for the 
contemplation of nature, the other for 
the hot tub. 

At the beginning, because the house 
is such a strong and definitive col- 
lection of axially controlled shapes, it 
was not clear to either Tigerman or 
the family how to site and design the 
addition. Where to position the new 
room so that it would be convenient 
to the kitchen, without destroying the 
symmetry of the house? What basic 
geometric form would best join four 
gabled boxes and a cone-topped core? 
And most important, what should the 
room’s idea be? 

The latter question governs all of 
Tigerman’s work. The historic, dramat- 
ic, romantic, even mythical, meanings 
of a given project, or the transcendent 
significance he is able to bestow on it, 
counts for him at least as much as the 
built object itself—or its functional, 
pragmatic program. He welcomed the 
compelling suggestion made by the 
clients—that the new room, since it 
was to be used mainly for gatherings of 
their extended family, be somehow a 


response to the problems and oppor- 
tunities presented by the architecture 
of the house. He set the addition pre- 
cisely on the main axis, making it free- 
standing, without a basement, and at- 
tached the dining room directly to the 
kitchen by means of a short, enclosed 
but windowed hall bridge. Despite the 
obvious correctness of this location, 
Tigerman forthrightly confesses, “It 
was not my idea initially to place the 
room just beyond the kitchen, on axis 
with the footpath. I wanted to extend 
it off the living room. As a hip-shoot- 
er I often start out wrong, but as a 
hip-shooter I get used to changing di- 
rections. Most of my life ’ve been cor- 
recting my original trajectories. We 
had quite a dialogue about where the 
new wing should be. Finally the clients 
said it had to come off the kitchen. Of 
course they were right.” 

Tigerman decided that the room 
should be octagonal, a form that en- 
velops and thereby heightens feelings 
of intimacy. From the exterior it is a 
geometry’ compatible yet in contrast 
with the existing house. The interior 
—elegant, simply and beautifully de- 
tailed—is one more example of the 





What basic geometric form would 
best join four gabled boxes and a 
cone-topped core? And most important, 
what should the room’s idea be? 


celebration of these events. “When rel- 
atives are with us,” explains the wife, 
“we sometimes talk around the table 
about those who are absent, including 
those who are gone. Stanley proposed 
that we do a family tree and honor our- 
selves—our living family and the an- 
cestors we remember—by putting all 
our first names on the cornice. Those 
names mean a lot: When my grand- 
mother came to dinner in our new din- 
ing room for the first time and saw hers 
there, she cried.” 

‘Tigerman’s sequence of choices for 
the dining wing appears to have been 
not only the best but the only feasible 


immense skill Tigerman brings to the 
actual making of architecture. It is no 
larger than it needs to be to accommo- 
date a rectangular glass-topped table 
that seats ten. Instead of a sideboard, 
eight delicately scaled and finely made 
trapezoidal cabinetry units hold china, 
glassware and family heirlooms. Seven 
pairs of casement windows overlook 
the landscape. Although the woods and 
veneers used in the room vary, all are 
stained to match the maple of the cabi- 
netry, creating the effect of a shimmer- 
ing, single-toned, faceted box with a 
view. The glowing names on the cor- 

continued on page 108 
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continued from page 104 
nice are stenciled and hand-shadowed 
Roman capitals. 

One of ‘Tigerman’s goals is to find ways 
to do lighter and lighter structures. “I 
really wanted the new wing to appear 
lightweight but at the same time look 
sturdy enough to stay put,” he says. “I 
thought I might do the whole thing in 
metal—but then my first ideas are gen- 
erally preposterous. My clients talked 
me out of that.” Except for metal ten- 
sion rods, the entire structure is built of 
wood. The upper tier of the octagon 
contains the skylights and the lower the 
support structure. Eight bracketed and 
steel-braced cedar columns augment 
four trusses that carry the dining room 
floor. The columns rest on a concrete 
foundation. Existing pathways have not 
been closed or interrupted: Family and 
guests continue to descend from the 
house to the bridge level by means 
of the circular stairs but now walk un- 
der and through the treelike supports 
of the octagon. 

Apart from his consideration of place= 
ment, geometries and scale, ‘Tigerman 
had no concern about relating the addi- 
tion to other aspects of the house, in- 
cluding building materials. Because the 
octagon lacks a solid base, no further 
use of the split-face concrete block of 
the house’s base was called for (“And 
the dumbest thing we could have done 
would have been to put in a chunky 
stone-veneered foundation,” the archi- 
tect says). Thinking “tree house” or per- 
haps even “lighthouse” or “pilot house,” 
he chose standard cedar shiplap siding 
with a rough-sawn finish instead of stuc- 
co for the exterior walls. Indeed, the only 
instance of matching materials is in the 
asphalt-shingled roofs of both the orig- 
inal and its addition. 

Tigerman made the addition as small 
as he could without compromising the 





The Machin Conservatory 
Since 1874, we have designed and built the highest quality conservatories for elegant 
homes as well as commercial applications. Each conservatory is hand-made to order from 
a design prepared by one of our experienced designers. Call now for details of our personal, 

comprehensive design and installation service and full color brochure. 
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functions of the dining area, because 
he imagined the structure as an elevat- 
ed folly, a part of a landscape to be 
looked at. As a folly it maintains the 
tradition of being almost miniature in 
scale so as to enhance, by contrast, the 
grandeur and sweep of nature. “It’s a 
teeny little thing,” the architect avers, 
“but it’s much more important than 
what it is physically.” 0 
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A SPORT-UTILITY VEHICLE WITH AN EMPHASIS ON LUXURY 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


By Paul Goldberger 


ICTURE AN IMMENSE 

man with a certain 

amount of dignity— 
Orson Welles, say, or John 
Houseman. Then imagine 
him dressed up with a lit- 
tle more jewelry than seems 
appropriate. Then imagine 
that he can dance like Fred 
Astaire and move as nimbly 
as Pete Sampras on the ten- 
nis court. 

If these images do not 
quite seem to fit, then you 
are beginning to get the idea 
of the Lincoln Navigator, the 
most remarkable attempt to 
stretch the identity of a vene! 
able automotive brand since 
General Motors tried to 
make a compact Cadillac. 
(Remember the Cimarron, 
anyone?) At 5,500 pounds, 
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though, the Navigator is not 
a compact anything. It is the 
biggest, grandest, splashiest 
sport-utility vehicle ever built 
in America. Designed for peo- 
ple who think Ford Explorers 
and Jeep Cherokees are just 
too small, and who find the 
Ford Expedition, Ford Mo- 
tor Company’s higher and 
longer version of the Explor- 
er, a little too, well, plain, 
the Navigator is unashamed 
luxury in the form of a very 
big object. 

Automobile manufactur- 
ers rarely start the process of 





design by trying to concep- 
tualize an ideal vehicle from 
the ground up—like the 
makers of everything from 
breakfast cereals to movies, 
they look at what they have, 
they look at what is selling, 
and then they start thinking 
about how to reshape what 
they have in terms of mar- 
keting, of target audiences, 
of demographics. And thus 
we have the Navigator’s some- 
what disconcerting mix of 
very big truck and very posh 
car: It is aimed squarely at 
an unusual but explosively 


Designed for people who think. 
Explorers and Cherokees are just too 
small, the Navigator is unashamed 
luxury in the form of a very big object. 


The Lincoln Navigator 
is the first off-road ve- 
hicle produced under 
Ford’s luxury name- 
plate. Lerr: Though 
its design is original, 
the Navigator incor- 
porates signature Lin- 
coln elements such as 
a Town Car-style 
grille and headlights. 


growing market of people 
from their mid-thirties to 
their early fifties who want 
vehicles that have all the 
amenities of luxury cars but 
that are big enough to carry 
six or seven passengers. Once 
upon a time, such people 
bought Buick Roadmaster 
station wagons, and that was 
that. But you don’t do such 
things in an age when the 
only acceptable vehicle looks 
like a truck and has four- 
wheel drive. So what to do if 
you've already had a first- 
generation sport-utility vehi- 
cle and it’s time to trade up? 
How to have all the luxury 
and size you aspire to and 
still be perceived as a person 

of the nineties? 
Lexus was first to cash 
in on this upper-tier four- 
continued on page 112 
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BELow: With 116 cu- 
bic feet of cargo space, 
the oversize Naviga- 
tor has room for eight 
passengers. RIGHT: 
Interior appointments 
include four bucket 
seats and a leather- 
and-burl-walnut-cov- 
ered steering wheel. 


continued from page 110 

wheel-drive market. In 1995 
the company took the Toy- 
ota Land Cruiser, the first 
supersize sport-utility vehi- 
cle, and gave it a fancy interi- 
or, an improved suspension 
and an upgraded sound sys- 
tem and called it the Lexus 
LX 450. They sold as fast as 
Lexus could ship them. It did 
not take long for Ford, which 
was already producing the 
sizable Expedition as a way 
of competing with both the 
Land Cruiser and Chevro- 
let’s huge and suddenly chic 
Suburban, to realize that it 
could mate the Expedition to 


a car that was about as far 
away as it could be on the im- 
age spectrum, the Lincoln. 
Here were two Ford Motor 
Company products that could 
only be considered polar op- 
posites, and their marriage, 
the joining of luxury to ma- 
cho truckness, all but defines 
the desires of the automobile 
market in the United States 
at this moment. 

It didn’t hurt that Lincoln 
was struggling with the prob- 
lem of an increasingly ag- 
ing customer base; buyers 
of Lincoln Town Cars, their 
biggest-selling model, tend 
to be fifty-five and older. 





Build a Town Truck, though, 
and the children of the peo- 
ple who drive ‘Town Cars 
might actually consider buy- 
ing something with a Lincoln 
nameplate. So the Navigator 
was born, partly as a way of 
exploiting the trend toward 
massive sport-utility vehicles 
and partly as a way of trying 
to bring some sense of new 
energy to one of the coun- 
try’s most eminent, if tired, 
automobile brand names. 

“It looks like a cross be- 
tween a Town Car and a 
Hummer,” my fifteen-year- 
old son said when he saw the 
cherry-red Navigator I re- 
cently drove for a few weeks. 
“Ts that a fire engine in our 
driveway?” my wife said. 

My son was closer to the 
mark. There is something 
not entirely comfortable about 
the way this car looks. It’s 
not just the sense of excess— 
the faceted headlights with a 
Lincoln insignia on the bulb 
cover, like diamonds with a 
logo—it’s the way in which 
the design is too obviously a 
hybrid. The chassis is identi- 





cal to the Ford Expedition’s, 
and the body is almost the 
same, but the details, such as 
the Town Car-style grille, 
seem off. There is a continu- 
al tension between the desire 
to make this a big four- 
wheel-drive vehicle and the 
desire to make it a Lincoln, 
which is why the car has, 
in addition to the grafted-on 
grille, taillights that are an 
awkward knockoff of those 
on the Town Car. 

All of this certainly suc- 
ceeds in differentiating the 
Navigator from the Expedi- 
tion, and it does give the car, 
if nothing else, a presence. 
You notice a Navigator. What 
it doesn’t do, when compared 
with the Expedition, is con- 
vince you that it is a better or 
more natural piece of design. 
The Expedition’s details and 
proportions feel right; it is 
handsome and, for all its vast 
size (17 feet long, nearly 61/2 
feet high), it always feels un- 
derstated. The Navigator is 
the arriviste cousin. It never 
stops trying to impress. 

continued on page 114 
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The other new way we bring you knowledge is with 
Britannica Online®, our premier Web-based resource offering 
continuously updated information and links to thousands of I 
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turn to Encyclopedia Britannica. We have 
more articles by award-winning authors than 
any other encyclopedia. And that’s an attribute 


we highly prize. 
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The finest and most 
impressive entrance set 
for sale in the world can 
be found only at Red 
Baron's. A once ina 
lifetime opportunity. 
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Three piece doré 
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with putti playing 
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acanthus rocaille 
and intricate 
floral garlands. 
clock 26"h x 33”w 
candelabra 29” x 14”w 
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Left, far right: 
Gilt bronze 
torcheres from 
the entrance to 
a grand hotel in 
Biarritz. Circa 
1850, each is 
mounted on a 
rouge marble 
» base with a 
focal cherub 
seated atop a 
garland draped 
sphere. 
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19th century Louis XV Rococo mantel in 
carved white marble with scrolled 
pilasters and scalloped detail. 
45"h x 66”w 




























Silver over bronze 12 arm 
acanthus chandelier with 
immaculate red alabaster 
shades and central dome. 
50” drop x 38” diameter 


Far left, right: Pair of 

palatial Renaissance 

bookcases in walnut 
adorned with exquisitely 
carved allegorical detail. 
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AD ELECTRONICA 


MODERNIZING YOUR HOUSE 
HOW MUCH TECHNOLOGY IS ENOUGH? 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


RITING ABOUT THE IDIOSYN- 
cratic preferences of differ- 
ent people for different kinds 
of bedding, Michel de Montaigne ob- 
served, “You make a German sick if you 
put him to bed on a mattress, like an 
Italian on a feather bed, or a Frenchman 
without curtains and a fire.” Had he 
lived about four hundred and fifty years 
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later, the great belletrist might have 
added that you’ll drive an American 
dotty if you put him to sleep in a room 
bereft of electronics. 

As New York interior designer 
Robert Bray puts it, “We can’t have this 
myth among the elite that they only 
read. Sooner or later your decorator 
finds out that you do watch TV and 


you've lied about it too long, and we 
have to wire the bedroom too late. Let’s 
just get it in there at the beginning.” 

In our era you can’t build or rebuild a 
house or an apartment without salting 
the place with electronic paraphernalia, 
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seen and unseen. “Electronics,” as an- 
other of our major designers, who pre- 
fers to be nameless, likes to say, “are like 
toilets—ugly but necessary.” A few peo- 
ple are holding out, such as the famous 
landscape architect who, when asked how 
people were going to see the gardens at 
night, answered, “With a flashlight.” 
But by and large, electronics are in- 
sinuating themselves into every part of 
the house and grounds. One little ding 
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of the index finger on an electronic con- 
trol panel and all of the lights in your 
home will turn on or off. Another ding of 
a button and the lights are set for watch- 
ing [’V or to fool burglars into believing 
that you're not really away or to illumi- 
nate the halls to the kitchen in order to 
raid the icebox at three in the morning. 

Even last year such fine controls were 
readily available only to the very well- 
but Lutron Electronics has 
brought out what it calls RadioRA, a ra- 
dio-controlled system that governs the 
lights in your house without changing 
the wiring. It is so simple to install that 


to-do, 


a garden-variety electrician with no 
electronics training can convert all your 
light switches to electronic control in a 
few hours, while leaving the plaster in- 
tact. RadioRA presages the arrival of 
advanced electronic controls in middle- 
class domiciles. 

RadioRA can see to it that you will 
never have to walk into a spooky, dark 
house again. A mere touch of the oft- 
cited button and your home is ablaze 
with light, comfort and security. At the 
price of about $300 per switch or dim- 
mer, RadioRA enables a house or apart- 
ment dweller to issue a variety of elec- 
tronic commands from anyplace in the 
residence or the car or from a wheel- 
chair or an invalid’s bed. (For more in- 
formation, try 800/523-9466 or http:// 
www.lutron.com.) 

A hundred years ago Americans be- 
gan to believe that the electric home 
was a prerequisite for a minimally com- 
fortable existence; now they are being 
taught to believe only an electronic one 
will suffice. “Most of my clients have 
adapted to the idea of having technolo- 
gy,” says New York-based interior de- 
signer Juan Montoya. “A great many of 
my clients are into computers, so for 
them electronics aren’t something for- 
eign. If they’re not yet totally familiar 
with them, they’re very open to the ideas.” 

Houses whose windows, lighting, 
draperies and sound, among many oth- 
er things, are controlled by the slightest ~ 
movement of a finger have not won uni- 
versal admiration. Mimi London, the 
Los Angeles interior designer, makes a 
lemonish face when the subject is brought 
up. “I think all those things are not very 
good for you. I think you should get up 
and move the draperies. I think we 
should move our bodies a little bit. PI 
put those things in for my clients, but I 
don’t think it’s very healthy.” 

Experience has taught both London 
and Bray that there are a few pebbles on 
the road to Electroland. In general, the 
rule is that the more elaborate the set- 
up, the more you're asking for trouble. 

“We’ve had problems when the hu- 

continued on page 120 
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midity rises in the poolhouse and sets 
off whatever it sets off, and a fire truck 
arrives and locks all the entrance gates in- 
to the open position,” recalls Bray. And 
as for someone straightening a crooked 
Cézanne, “Oh God, don’t move that 
painting because it’s wired to the system.” 

Bray, who’s been through the electro- 
wars, is not one to understate the traps 
and snares: “One of the catchphrases is 
master switch. Just where are these mas- 
ter switches? When you're on fifteen or 
twenty acres and you see the light is still 
on at the pond, can you turn it off from 
the bed? Should you also be able to do 
that from the front door? And how do 
we program it so that a child, coming 
down the back stairs with the dog—one 
of four staircases in the house—doesn’t 
shut off all the lights, leaving someone 
else to try to navigate back from the 
kitchen to the bedroom?” 

London warns that these expensive 
and complicated systems are only as 
good as the programs that run them. 
“Sometimes a lighting designer is fired 
halfway through the job because, well, 
he or she doesn’t get along with the 
client,” she says. “Nobody quite figures 
out that there won’t be anybody to pro- 
gram the system, and you’re stuck with 
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many trades this involves and how many 
phone calls you have to make and how 
many phone calls you have to wait 
to have returned to implement these 
things.” He adds, “Many times some of 
these accessory parts are not the re- 
sponsibility of the general contractor. It 
falls into the hands of the client, which 
ultimately means it falls into the hands 
of the designer. We have to coordinate 
all these things and somehow be able to 
check them out before the walls are 
closed up. Often your walls are closed 
before you receive your equipment. 
Some people think my job is glamorous 
because, on occasion, after I’ve killed 
myself for three years, I get a decent 
eight-by-ten glossy. No one knows what 
I’ve been through to make it look like 
nothing happened.” 

Whether you’re building from the 
bottom up or remodeling, everybody 
agrees that you need to honestly ask 
yourself what it is you want and then 
honestly concede that, as time passes, 
you will want more electronically than 
you've got. Universally, everybody from 
interior designers to the most recondite 
techies says that anyone who doesn’t al- 
low for new and larger future uses is 
nuts. Hence, when you have the walls 
open you should have, at a minimum, 


Nonetheless, in the last three or four | 
years, designer-designers and electronic | 
designers have learned to work with | 
each other with more dispatch and less | 
friction. If you are looking for a compa- | 
ny to design and install a home enter- | 
tainment system, there is an organiza- | 
tion that can give you names: the | 
Custom Electronic Design and Installa- 
tion Association (or CEDIA, at 9202 | 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, | 
IN 46260; 800/669-5329). The associa- 
tion will send you information about | 
how to pick someone to electronicize | 
your domicile, as well as warnings from | 
professionals, such as, “I run into asso- | 
ciates all the time who have expanded | 
into home theater, or lighting control © 
systems, after years of installing car ste- 
reos or burglar alarms. When it comes | 
to custom home entertainment installa- _ 
tions there is nothing more dangerous— 
or costly—than a ‘little knowledge’”” —_| 

Though they may make jokes about — 
it, the interior designers mentioned in > 
this article are experienced and smooth- 
ly proficient when it comes to working — 
with electronics. But watch out for 
those who aren’t. “There are some peo- 
ple who do only one or two projects a 
year, and they’re not really involved 
in all aspects of interior design,” ex- | 


We don’t know how the stuff of the future will make its way 
into the home. Since electronics are as unpredictable as a perpetually 
mutating virus, flexibility needs to be built into any renovation. 


this thing that nobody knows how to 
operate. So one doesn’t want to fire 
the lighting design person midway 
through the project.” 

Designers, as well as residents and 
everybody else concerned with tradi- 
tional ways and means of redoing a 
home, are finding themselves depen- 
dent on the people they once called 
computer nerds. 

That’s because, while the technology 
is far, far down the road, the social orga- 
nization and backup system needed to 
run it aren’t. The problems caused by 
the merger of new technology with old 
methods of construction are nicely ex- 
pressed by Bray, who bemoans “how 
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coaxial cables and category-five tele- 
phone wires run every which way, even 
out to the garage. Coaxial, of course, is 
for sight and sound, while category-five 
phone wire is high-capacity wire that is 
able to carry digital information of all 
sorts, including sight and sound. 

‘e don’t know how the stuff of the 
future will make its way into the home. 
It may be in the form of microwaves, or 
dishes on the roof pointing at the sky, 
but since electronics are as unpre- 
dictable as a perpetually mutating virus, 
flexibility needs to be built into any ren- 
ovation. Electronics may change every 
six months, but houses are done about 
once a generation. 


plains Tom Wells of Integrated Media — 
Systems in Vienna, Virginia. “They’re © 
just into furnishings, wallcoverings or — 
window treatments, certain things that — 
turn them on, and most of the time — 
it’s not electronics. Thére’s a group of — 
interior designers who welcome peo- 
ple to educate them; then there’s a 
group that just defies technology. It 
doesn’t matter what you do, they still 
want to put speakers behind the ar- 
moire or use a product that’s inferior. 
Or they completely blow your plans 
to put in a projection system because 
they don’t want to make any compro- 
mises at all to the aesthetics.” 

continued on page 122 
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continued from page 120 
There are a lot of people who are im- 
mune to the allure of electronic doo- | 
dads. They want simplicity, although | 
what constitutes simplicity in these | 
realms depends on taste, pocketbook | 
and whether some function can be com- | 
manded with an easy on/off toggle switch | 
or whether the home dweller has to di- | 
vest himself of slippers and bathrobe to | 
don a space suit and become something | 
ghastly, like a systems operator. | 
However, even people who don’t | 
want Mr. Electron automatically run- | 
ning their bath and turning on the water | 
when they brush their teeth do want | 
sight and sound in their homes. 
Mitchell Klein of Boston’s Media — 
Systems says, “People won’t spend any © 
more money than they’re spending | 
right now to be energy efficient; they 
won’t spend a nickel more to be able | 

“f WT pee aa to have the electric company monitor — 
el: 1-800-360-6283 Fax: 404-250-6283 © 876 Davis Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 30327 : 
ALSO AVAILABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS wash loads and adjust the washer and | 

Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure dryer cycles to run in more economical | 

periods of the day. But they will spend 


OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD., YORK, ENGLAND 








substantially increased sums of money — 
to improve their entertainment. They'll — 
spend huge amounts on pay-per-view, 















The finest 





motors and on cable and satellite.” 
We have made ourselves into a peo- 
Te ae ple who abhor silence, and to manage 


this profusion of radios, TVs, CDs, | 


window VCRs and the new things just breaking 


treatments 
Electronics may change 
every six months, but 
houses are done about 
once a generation. 








into the stores, we need at least a mini- 
mum of electronic controls, lest home 
life vanish into electro-chaos, high- 
decibel anarchy. 

Mr. Electron is as insidious as he 





Motorize: 





| ———_ Draperies is seductive, and he is redesigning our 
Pleated Shades lives and our living spaces. “People don’t 
oe \ _ |) Duette® Shades hang out around the fireplace the way 
SM AuT OMA Roller Similes they did two hundred years ago or even 
FACS I CJIVIAAL I >, ' a hundred years ago,” Klein notes. “In- 
10301 Jefferson Boulevard, Culver City, CA 90232 Roman Shades stead, in more and more of our projects, 
(310) 559-6089 « Fax: (310) 559-9764 * E-mail: SMAmotors @ aol.com Wood Blinds the fireplace moves from the center of 
ae ia a Vertical Blinds the room to a corner, and the family 

Available through interior design professionals gathers around the video hear ar 
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; é e 
Ee three decades, Arté de Mexico has searched not only Mexico but the world for the finest 
artisans, utilizing their talents, and acquiring unusual antiques to create an unparalleled 


eclectic mix of furniture, lighting, artwork, unique architectural appointments and accessories. 
- (240,000 square foot showroom, open 7 days a week). 





5356 Riverton Ave., North Hollywood, CA 91601 + (818) 769-5090 * fax, (818) 769-9425 
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Contemporary Chinese Needlepoint, 5'10x8'10 


Antique Serapi, 9'10x11’8 
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Contemporary Egyptian, 
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From antique to contemporary... 
From small to palace size... 
From soft pastels to vibrant jewel tones... 


From modest to generous budgets... 


Soraya Rugs searches the world over to 
bring the magnificence of fine handwoven 
rugs to you. Complemented by our 
reputation for trust, knowledge and service, 
we've got your world covered. 


Soraya Rugs. 
Truly Global. 
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Antique Flemish Tapestry, 7'1x9'10 
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Realizing Dreams that are as Custom as Your Lifestyle. 
8 i 


Wanda Bo ogarl 


INTERIOR DESIGN STUDIO, ING SID/IINA 
Over 20 years of excellence in outs land ing residential interior design. 


Please call for your complementary brochure or visit our studio/showroom. 
1440 East Chapman Ave. ¢ Orange, CA 92866 @ (714)997-5991 (310)276-2584 (619)323-4680 
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s.com/ Ad: Studio XL 


Available through Architects and Designers. Visit us @ http://www.h2owork: 
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BATH FIXTURES 
TILE # STONE 


For a $10.00 color 
catalogue of either our 
Bath Fixtures or 

Tile & Stone please call 
800.899.6757 


SHOWROOMS: 


NEW YORK 
237 East 58th Street 
469 Broome Street 


CHICAGO 
503 N. Wells Street 


LOS ANGELES 
8715 Melrose Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 
235 Kansas Street 


BOSTON 
Design Center #619 


WASHINGTON DC. 
1519 Wisconsin Avenue 


DALLAS 
4524 Cole Avenue 


ATLANTA 
1 W. Paces Ferry Road 


WESTPORT 
190 Main Street 


GREENWICH 
79 E. Putnam Avenue 


DANBURY 
29 Park Avenue 


Opening Soon: 
SEATTLE 
MIAMI 

EAST HAMPTON 
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CHARLES DE BEISTEGUI NEAR PARIS, PAUL THEROUX IN FLORIDA... 





COURTESY SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


a erate 


a ro el 


CHATEAU DE GROUSSAY 


® Charles de Beistegui 
hateau de Groussay, an 
hour from Paris in the vil- 
lage of Montfort Amaury, was 
the culmination of Charles de 
Beistegui’s design talents. Beis- 
tegui, who acquired the chateau 
in 1939, brought in his friend 
architect Emilio Terry to create 
a series of rooms that trace the 
history of the decorative arts. 
They added symmetrical wings 
in the 1950s to house the main 
reception rooms, including the 
Louis XIIJ-inspired Salon Hol- 
landais and a 150-seat multi- 
tiered private theater with 
white-and-gold boiserie (be- 
low). The library, with twin spi- 


ral staircases, was formed from 


four rooms on two floors (left). 
From the end of the 1950s until 
his death in 1970 the aesthete 
entertained himself and such 
friends as Jean Cocteau by cre- 
ating seven follies in the park- 
land (AD, Jan. 1982), including 
a Chinese pagoda and a painted 
metal Turkish tent modeled af- 
ter the corps de garde building at 
Drottningholm, Sweden. Apart 
from some family mementos, 
the majority of the furnishings 
will be sold at a four-day on-site 
auction, to be conducted in fall 
1998 by Sotheby’s new office in 
France. $10 million. 


Donelle Higbee, Sotheby’s Interna- 
tional Realty; 33-1-53-05-53-35. 
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more investment 
: you can make. 
Eukanuba” Dog Foods, It's 
that nutritional edge that 


sets your dog unmistakably 
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All Eukanuba” products now have 


your dog 1S getting proper nutrition. 


= 
sate 
_ 


| 


| OmegaCoat. A rich, glossy coat means. | 


} 
| 
| 
' 


| Eukanuba with OmegaCoat makes it 
happen, Eukanuba with OmegaCoat | 


nutritionally manages skin irritation, | 


rejuvenates dry skin and promotes a rich, 


| healthy coat. It is a university research-. | 
| proyen balance of Omeoa -G and -3 fatty | 


acids. Closér to. home, you'll begin to | 


notice an improvement in your dog's | 


| skin and coat in as little as 6 to 8 weeks: 


SIRI ERNE TEENIE 


~ With all the effort you ve invested, 
nt on your 1040. 


| you could claim her as a depende 
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digestible, and dogs love its taste. 


m Meanwhile it promotes optimum 
muscle and skeletal development. 
Proper weight. Energy. Clear, 
keen eyes. Above all, health and 
an appetite for life. This applies 
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apart. @ Lo begin with, dogs are best fed as 
carnivores. Their diet naturally requires more 
meat than ours does. We help them get it. 
From puppyhood up, Eukanuba” is’scientifically 
formulated to provide a precise balance of real 
chicken or Jamb and quality ingredients that 


oo. completely satisfies dogs ongoing 
C 
swan} nutritional needs! Eukanuba is also highly 





equally to active working dogs and sedentary 
aristocrats. ™ Eukanuba simply helps great dogs 
become incredible 
ones. We have 


been proving it 





for over SQ years. 


i 
HASTE OATS RRRA 


See for yourself. 


Starting tonight. 


For more information call toll-free 1-888-385-2682. 
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continued from page 124 


FLORIDA 


Paul Theroux 

bought a portion of one of 

those barrier islands, fronting 
the moody gulf, with a calm bay 
and mangroves at its back. 
There among the cabbage 
palms I would build my second 
home,” wrote Paul Theroux 
(AD, June 1991). The author of 
such books as The Mosquito Coast 
and Kow/oon is giving up his re- 
treat on Little Gasparilla Island, 
on the west coast of Florida be- 
tween Sarasota and Naples. 
With views of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, the two-acre property has a 
private walkway leading to Gulf 
Beach. “It’s undeveloped and 
disconnected from the main- 


CUERNAVACA 


(ae Leof was carved out of 
the gardens and living 


quarters of the Cuernavaca 
cathedral in 1528. The colonial 
Mexican mansion, with its thick 
walls, high ceilings and rooms 
opening onto patios and gar- 
dens, was once connected to the 
Palace of Hernan Cortés by 
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COURTESY SAUNDERS & COMPANY 








passageways. Later, in its incar- 
nation as a coach station on the 
Camino Real, it provided lodg- 
ing for travelers on their way 
from Mexico City to Acapulco. 
The 16,000-square-foot resi- 
dence features old stone floors 
stained the color of port and 


large fireplaces. In 1930 





JAIME JACOTT 


Eduardo Rendo, a Mayan de- 
signer and artist, refurbished 
the compound while respecting 
the original design. When ma- 
jor work was undertaken in 
1960, including replacing 180 
ceiling beams, the electrical, 
plumbing and water systems 
were also updated. An extensive 





land,” Theroux says. “It’s very 
tropical, a world unto itself— 
one that doesn’t have a bridge.” 
Set on wood pilings 17 feet 
above the ground, the shingle- 
and-clapboard house has a 
broad veranda and numerous 
windows that allow trade winds 
to blow through and keep it 
cool. A secluded library and a 
high-ceilinged living area are 
topped by the master bedroom 
on the second floor. A similarly 
designed guesthouse features a 
cupola, currently used as an ob- 
servatory. $949,000, furnished. 


Bobbie Banan or Jeanne Corbin, 
Michael Saunders & Company; 
941/383-2659 and 697-2274. 


collection of colonial art and 
antiques is also included. 
$2.4 million. 


Peter F. Kempf, Christie’s Great 
Estates; 505/983-8733. Barbara 
Waugh, Barbara Waugh Proper- 
ties; 32-73-12-5 7-30. 


continued on page 128 
























































Ultimate One Piece 
#CST 854 and 
Carusoe #CST 713 



















ushing a toilet is a lot like certain fads. 
ust pray some things don’t make a comeback. 
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ng al ae are bad. After all we dig bell bottoms. We just ¢ 
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see dele oe meee 16 Cpe one piece gravity toilets to 
‘olen quietly th the first time. The credit goes to our huge 












valve and siphon jet flushing 
See nd abe jaye He ey 


made flushing a toilet quite vogue. ie more iniamaanon ston TOTO’s 
_one piece toilets which include a 5 year warranty and free SoftClose _ we 
eat call: 1-800 0-TOTO (8686) ext, 130. Visit us 8 at www.totousa.com. ae oon ee 
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continued from page 126 


NEW YORK 


@ Norman Jaffe 
Re" the lawn, the twin two- 
story cantilevered geomet- 
ric structures show their curved 
redwood prows, tilting in har- 
mony. Architect Norman Jaffe 
built Belvedere on four acres in 
Old Westbury, New York, in 
1977. “I asked him where he got 
the idea for the shape of the 
roofs,” says the current owner. 
“He replied, “Chey’re Buddha’s 
hands outstretched with the 
palms up—a symbol of wel- 
come.’” The architect angled 
exterior walls of glass and in- 
cluded floor-to-ceiling sliding 
glass doors. He even painted a 
mural in the study. The pool- 
house has access to a tennis 


court. $2.25 million. 


Sandy Binder, Daniel Gale; 
316/626-7600. 





IT“ S:NOT JUS! A KITCHiEs 


irs A MOVEMENT. 


an ; We ve revolutionized the way you use your kitchen. With Modula™ from 
KITCHENS _ 
LS... SteMatic, you can design your kitchen to fit how you live. The modular units 
ean ort Le 


8 — F ooffer ultumate flexibility, and the SieMatic name ensures the finest crafts- 
manship and style. To learn more, or to order the * ® 
ae St "4 Vatic Kitchen Be % 1k, call 1-800-76 5 5266. SieMatic 
Visit us at www.stematic.com 


ORDER YOUR SIEMATIC KITCHEN BOOK NOW AND RECEIVE THE AMERICAN KITCHEN SERIES CATALOGUE FREE! 


Send me the SieMatic Kitchen Book, a 150-page guide to the finest in Name 
kitchen design. | have enclosed a check or money order for $19.95 and 
will also receive a free copy of the American Kitchen Series Catalogue. 





ADDRESS 


: ‘ CITY STATE ZIP 
Send to: SieMatic Corporation, Dept, AD0298 P.0.Box 936, Langhorne, PA 19042, << 
\y coll 400. PRR.69GC in tho l!¢ ar fanada ta ardor nr tn vwncit the chauranm naaract ini: PHONE 


JOHN DESSARZIN 


NEW YORK 


@ Paul Rudolph 
rom 1958 to 1965 Paul 
“Rudolph chaired the archi- 
tecture department at Yale and 
' designed its School of Art and 


gg sae 
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Architecture building. The late 
architect Frank Israel wrote 
about Rudolph’s influential 
double-cantilevered 1974 house 
on three waterfront parcels in 


Kings Point, New York (AD, 


June 1978): “Mr. Rudolph has 


called his design ‘a series of un- 
folding modules,’ channeling 
light and movement in irregular 
diagonal patterns through the 
house.” Rudolph himself said 
that “the jutting forms of the 
bedrooms, the library and the 


ony 


kitchen meet to create a central 
space that resembles a village 
square.” $8.3 million. 


June Shapiro, fune Shapiro Re- 
alty; 516/482-1111. 


continued on page 130 
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continued from page 129 


WALES 


he glorious Mawddach Es- 
tuary offers no finer view 
of the sea and mountains,” 
wrote William Wordsworth of 
the area around Cardigan Bay, 
on the northwest coast of 
Wales. Set on a promontory and 
bounded by a massive seawall is 
the Clock House. The main 
section of the Victorian house 
dates from the 1840s, while ad- 
ditions, including the clock 
. tower, were built some 50 years 
— PAS later. The stone residence has a 
a slate roof, eight bedrooms and a 
yacht berth. The site ensures 
good salmon and trout fishing, 
and the Cader Idris mountain 
range can be seen from the 


porch. £450,000 ($760,000). 


Tim Jessop, Knight Frank; 44- 
1432-273-087, fax: 275-935. 
continued on page 132 
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For your copy 
of our 104 page 
Color Product 
Catalog, 

send $20.00 for 


bound book, 


$30.00 for special 


ring binder. 
Visa/MC/AMEX 
welcome. 
Complimentary 
brochure 


available. 


To the trade. 


16506 Avalon Blvd. AD28, Carson, CA 90746 Tel: (310) 532-1400 Fax: (310) 532-2042 
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©1998 EYVIND EARLE 


LARRY SMITH FINE ART 


8642 MELROSE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 
310-360-9135 FAX:310-390-9166 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CA 9410 
800-692-7875 FAX: 415-288-6570 
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DOLORES BTWN OCEAN & 7TH AVE 
Be OD B O X 6. 2° 3 6 
CARMEL, CA 93921 
408-626-2700 FAX:408-626-2788 


$5 





Ren Rey inlaid cabinet 104”h 

7 pe. Art Nouveau desk suite 
3 cease, dE 

Deco rosewood di 

Att Nouveau curio 

Sie 

19th c. inlaid cab w/ bronze 


9031 W. Otympic BOULEVARD BEVERLY Hits, CA 90211 
(310) 247-3900 (310) 247-8864 Fax 


Tet tec a 


Miami Radisson Show i jn 23-250 See 
Coconut Grove Show Miami, FL Jan28-FebI = | 
Miami Beach Cony, Center Miami, FL, Jan 30 - Feb 
Sarasota 32nd Annual Winter Show Sarasota, FL. Jan 
Misseum Antiq. & Fine Arts Show Daytona, FL jan 
(a The Museum Of Arts & 
FL Feb68 


malate 
sites aaa New LA Mar 20-23 
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MANHATTAN 


Vanderbilt Fabbri 
i the Vanderbilt family tradi- 

tion of building homes for 
their children, the double-lot, 
five-story Beaux Arts mansion 
on 62nd Street between Fifth 
and Madison avenues was Mrs. 
Elliot F Shepard’s gift to her 
daughter Edith, who was mar- 
ried to Ernesto G. Fabbri. Ar- 
chitects Abner J. Haydel and 
Dennis Shepard, Jr. (Mrs. Shep- 
ard’s nephew), completed the 
project in 1900. For the first 
time in 60 years, it has come on 
the market. French windows 
and a cornice supported by 
carved brackets stand out from 
the limestone-and-pale-yellow- 
brick fagade. On the first floor 





are two reception rooms, the 
great hall and, occupying 
almost the entire rear, the 
dining room. A Votey organ 
stretches across the east wall of 
the second-floor music room. 
‘The Fabbri crest is carved in 
stone above a mantel 42 feet 
away, on the west side of the 
room (above). Edith’s cousin 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt 
leased the house in 1910 as a 
bachelor hall for the social sea- 
son. $30 million. 


Sharon E. Baum, The Corcoran 
Group; 212/836-1036. 0 














When You Reside At The Mizner Grand, 
Your Foyer And Master Suite Are Practically 
In Different Area Codes. 


While not entirely practical, needing two area codes gives you some idea 
of the spaciousness of these grand scale condominiums located on Lake Boca Raton 
with magnificent views of the Intracoastal, the Atlantic Ocean, and the golf-course 
of the Boca Raton Resort & Club. 


Here is not just a glorious place to live, but a unique and special way of life. 
A home designed for the discerning few who want privacy, luxury 
and a location but a stone’s throw from both downtown Boca Raton, 
and the adjacent Boca Raton Resort and Club. 


f §OO S.E. Mizner Boulevard, Boca Raton, Florida 33432 
(S61) 368-1938 





2 and 3 bedroom condominiums 
from under $900,000 


Visit our furnished models & 
Information Center 


FOR CORRECT REPRESENTATIONS, REFERENCE SHOULD BE MADE TO THE PURCHASE AGREEMENT AND TO DOCUMENTS REQUIRED 


f=) ORAL REPRESENTATION CAN NOT BE RELIED UPON TO CORRECTLY STATE THE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE DEVELOPER. 
BY SECTION 718.503 FLORIDA STATUTES, TO BE FURNISHED BY THE DEVELOPER TO A BUYER. 
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THESE APPOINTMENTS CAN ct! 





¢ New standard leather-wrapped steering wheel with integrated audio/climate controls 

* Heated exterior mirrors with new integrated puddle lamps © MACH™AM/EM CD/cassette 
audio system * Standard SOHC V-6 or optional V-8 © Standard Second Generation dual 
airbags’ ¢ New easy-open liftgate ¢ SecuriLock™ anti-theft system | 
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r 
FORD EXPLORER LIMITED 


“Always we elt and secure children in rear seat 





ERE THERE ARE NO SCHEDULES. 











1-800-258-FORD or www.ford.com 
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AN OUTDATED TOWN HOUSE TAKES ON SERENE SOPHISTICATION | 





“The house had been a maze; now 
it’s serene,” says Renny B. Saltzman 
(above) of a town house he and ar- 
chitect Costas Kondylis redesigned 
for a client in New York. 


ccasionally where there has 

been loss, surprising gains 

can follow. In houses, as with 

people, when something is 
taken away, something new and unex- 
pected can rise up in its place. 

Five years ago a fire destroyed the top 
floor of a town house on Manhattan’s 
Upper East Side and did serious smoke 
and water damage to the three floors 
beneath. The building, which began life 
as a carriage house in the late nineteenth 
century, had been renovated by its own- 
er in the mid-1970s. The facade was 
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Asove: “There were too many 
staircases in the living room, so we 
cut it to one,” says Saltzman. RiGu1 
A Biedermeier secretary, from Rey- 
mer-Jourdan, anchors a wall in the 
simplified space. Desk chair and 
low table, David Duncan Antiques; 
oval table, torchéres and Biedermei- 
er chairs, Karl Kemp & Associates. 
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Architecture by Costas Kondylis & Associates/Interior Design by Renny B. Saltzman 
Text by Michael Frank/Before Photography by Billy Cunningham/. After Photography by Scott Frances 
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The removal of a staircase (inset) 
added length to the living room, 
where Jeffrey Lewis’s 1995 White 
Light hangs over the sofa. Bernd 
Goeckler Antiques pedestal table, 
side tables and column lamps; Karl 
Kemp & Associates armchair and 
late-19th-century American rug. 


















































spare, flat and modernist. The interior 
architecture was dominated by a large 
central atrium, which, sadly, contributed 
to the pervasive effects of the fire. Rooms 
were open to or cantilevered over each 
other, an approach that once expressed a 
kind of hopefulness about the possibili- 
ties of communal family life. The furni- 
ture favored lacquer, glass and steel, and 
the general palette was white and pale. 
The house was very much an archetype 
of its period, but what was cutting edge 
in 1976 by 1992 had begun to seem dated 
and no longer reflected the owner’s sen- 
sibility. “I had outgrown the form, the 
function and the style,” she says. “But 
without the fire I’m not sure I would 
have made such a dramatic change.” 
Though painful, dealing with the re- 
sults of the fire was an instructive and 
focusing experience. “I learned that things 
aren’t important to me,” the owner says. 
“My quality of life depends more on con- 
text than possessions, and my husband is 
the same way. The challenge became how 
to re-create a handsome and pleasing 
environment without being burdened 
by clutter.” To meet this challenge, she 
turned to architect Costas Kondylis and 
interior designer Renny B. Saltzman, with 
whom she had worked before on small 
refurbishing projects. The two men and 
their associates constituted a team that, 
with the participation of the client, set 
about reiny enting the town house. 
Architect, designer and client alike 
agreed on a goal of providing a more tra- 
ditional relationship between the rooms 
and between the house’s various lev- 
els. “What the house lacked most was 
privacy,” Saltzman recalls. “There was 
no defined entrance. The orientation 
was not entirely successful, with pub- 
lic rooms relatin } poorly to each oth- 


er and spaces chopped up by too many 
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Opposite: Walls were moved in 
order to center the dining room on 
an existing glass-block window. 
BELow: “A tray ceiling and anegré 
paneling give the room a mellow, 


restrained look,” says Saltzman. 
Mahogany pedestals and mar- 

ble urn centerpiece, Bernd Goeck- 
ler. Art Déco silver urns, Lorin 
Marsh. Clarence House fabric. 








OSITE: “We were able to ex- 
pand the kitchen by moving it to the 
upper portion of a two-story space 
formerly used as a family room,” 
Kondylis notes. BELOw: “I love the 


light, the flow and the functionali- 
ty,” the client says of the new kitch- 
en, which has maple cabinets made 
for the space. Ovens and range, 
Thermador; refrigerator, Sub-Zero. 


Wet 











entrances, small staircases and halls.” 

A further consideration was the way 
the client’s life had evolved in the past 
twenty years. “I had a growing family 
before, and now my children are grown,” 
she says. This eliminated the need for a 
large family room and allowed her to put 
more of an emphasis on areas for enter- 
taining and an elaborate master suite. 
Yet at the same time a purely traditional 
aesthetic, in terms of both the interior 
architecture and the interior design, 
would have been inappropriate for the 
structure, which retained its modernist 
facade and large windows, some of which 
(on the sides of the building) are glazed 
with glass block. “While the organiza- 
tion of the space is traditional,” says 
Kondylis, “we didn’t try to mimic the old 
prewar interiors with ceiling moldings, 
raised panels on the doors and so on. 
The lines are crisp, the floor plan classical. 
In a way, it’s a year 2000 approach—ele- 
gant without being fussy or decorative.” 

The team’s first decision was to reori- 
ent the building’s first floor. The doc- 
tor’s offices that previously took up the 
front half of the level were moved to the 
back, leaving room for a vestibule and 
an entrance hall, which together form a 
more suitable introduction to the spaces 
beyond. Next the team took out the 
four-story atrium that had been the 
centerpiece of the house. In its place, a 
gracefully curved spiral staircase now 
leads a visitor from the first to the 
fourth floor and admits light (from a 
skylight above) to both the stairwell and 
the generous landings that serve as 
points of transition on each level. 

The second-floor landing leads east 
to the living room, which is two stories 
high and is the only room in line with 
the house’s previous floor plan—in line 
but dramatically reconfigured, since by 
removing a staircase that used to give 
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A paneled library is the heart of the 
third floor. Because the living room’s 
double height permits a second access, 
from the library, there is what Kondylis 
calls “visual and functional communica- 
tion” between the two rooms, which is 
especially useful when the couple enter- 
tain large groups. 

The fourth floor is devoted to the 
master suite. By enclosing a terrace that 
had covered a large portion of this floor, 
Kondylis and Saltzman were able to add 
a gym, two studies, a sitting room and a 


DS z 


sitting area in the master bedroom it- 
self, which is now situated at the quieter 
rear of the building rather than on the 
street, as it had been. “It’s like our own 
personal apartment,” the owner says. 
“We can retreat to it quite happily and 
not use the rest of the house.” 

With regard to the detailing and dec- 
oration of the interiors, the owner says 
that she sought “sophistication and 
warmth—intimacy without intricacy.” 
Saltzman came up with the idea of infus- 
ing the design vocabulary with a slight 


Art Déco inflection. “Since we weren’t 
changing the house’s fagade, it would’ve 
been ridiculous to do a full-out period 
interior,” he observes. Déco harmonized 
with the house’s contemporary charac- 
ter while enlivening what might other- 
wise have been somewhat frigid spaces. 
The details are subtle but assured. 
A stepped Déco crown molding runs 
throughout the house and helps to inte- 
grate the floors. The stair balusters and 
all of the house’s hardware are plated 
continued on page 227 


























MAKING 
CAPITAL 
GAINS 


WEARY INTERIORS IN 
WASHINGION DC, REVIVED 
Wit COLOR AND LIGHT 


Interior Design by Robert S. Brown and Todd Davis 
Text by Susan Mary Alsop 
Photography by Gordon Beall 
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Top: Designer Rob Brown and his 
partner, Todd Davis, restored a 
1911 Georgian-style house they 
share in Georgetown. Asove: “The 
living room was dingy,” says Brown. 
RiGut: To brighten the space, the 
designers installed recessed halo- 
gen lights and painted the walls 
with a pale yellow glaze. Osborne 
& Little plaid; Rosecore carpet. 
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Asove: The dining room still had 
its original French doors, fireplace 
and moldings. Opposire: The de- 
signers joined the space to the liv- 
ing room, then refinished all the 
detailing. Scalamandré Roman 
shade stripe. George Smith ottoman. 





t is less than six years since two 

young Washington, D.C., busi- 

nessmen, Rob Brown and Todd 

Davis, decided to embark on fresh 
careers and establish themselves as inte- 
rior designers. In a very short time their 
firm, Brown-Davis, has been responsi- 
ble for residences in New York and 
Washington, winter homes in Florida, a 
yacht in the Caribbean and a country 
club in Maryland. 

Among their most recent projects was 
the renovation of a large red-brick Geor- 
gian-style house in Georgetown. The 
exterior presents a severe facade, un- 
touched since it was built in 1911 by a 
successful inventor of the period, Her- 
man Hollerith, who patented the Hol- 
lerith punch card and helped to found 
IBM. Hollerith was careful to keep the 
house as grim as possible from the street 
so that it would not attract the atten- 
tion of the tax collector. Inside, the 
original solid construction had fallen on 
hard times when the two young design- 


ers bought it from the Hollerith estate. 
“When we first saw the house, it was 
very worn,” says Davis. “Nothing had 
been replaced since it was built, but our 
overall sense was one of excitement. We 
could see the fine bones of the house 
through the dirt and grime—and the 
great potential of it, with the mahogany 
doors, the scale of the moldings and the 
high ceilings in the reception rooms.” 
Off the gallery hall lies the forty-five- 
foot living room, which was formerly 
two rooms—a drawing room and a din- 
ing room. “The drawing room was too 


small,” says Brown, “so we knocked out 


the wall and pocket doors that separated 
it from the dining room to create one 
large area.” The designers preserved 


BELow: “The second-floor gallery 
hall was the heart of the house, but 
its doors were off center, and it 
lacked architectural finesse. We 
stenciled a circle onto the floor to 
give the room a focus and to make 
sense of the awkward architecture.” 
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Lert: The former library was con- 
verted into a dining room. BELow: 
“To heighten the space visually, we 
extended the crown molding on- 
to the ceiling, then painted it the 
same mocha color as the walls.” 
Stark rug; Kentshire lamp; Man- 
uel Canovas table skirt fabric. 
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each room’s distinct crown moldings, | 


defining the spaces with a drop beam in 


place of the original wall. “We didn’t }\' 


want to destroy the differences between 


the rooms,” Brown explains. “Our chang- }° 


es throughout weren’t about masking 


over details. We listened to the archi- | 
tecture, and we worked with the layout | 


instead of gutting the place.” 


Their main task, he says, “was to | 
reveal the house as it once was—light }! 


and happy. We added recessed halogen 
lighting and replaced heavy draperies 
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with silk taffeta ones, which are mount- 


ed as far away from the windows as pos- 
_ sible so as not to block out the sun. As 


for the furniture, we enjoy architectural 
shapes, and this house allows us to have 
enough room around each piece.” 

For the dining room, they decided to 
use the former library, retaining the book- 
cases “to provide a casual, warm envi- 
ronment.” To give it a greater sense of 
height, nineteenth-century-style mold- 
ing was added to the ceiling, then paint- 
ed mocha like the walls. For drama— 


“Everyone agrees a dining room can be 
more dramatic,” Brown observes—a cir- 
ca 1800 chandelier lights the room at 
night and is reflected in the Venetian 
mirrors. The owners’ love of “a touch of 
Gothic” is evidenced by a large cabinet 
containing china and glass. 

The kitchen, connected to the dining 
room through a rear passage, “was nei- 
ther graceful nor refined,” says Brown. 
“It was built during an era when the 
family never saw the kitchen—it was 
hidden behind a series of doors and was 
the sanctuary of the cook. But the func- 
tional qualities appealed to us, so we 
built a modern industrial kitchen that 
incorporates elements from the past.” 
The designers replaced the appliances 
but preserved the large professional 
stove hood and the cabinets and open 
shelves. The linoleum countertop was 


Ricut: “The kitchen was very 
clunky.” BELow: The designers 
preserved the cabinetry and profes- 
sional stove hood but replaced the 
floors with French limestone and 
the counters with granite. Dropped 
lamps were scavenged from other 
rooms. Viking stove and dishwasher. 


ripped out in favor of granite, and the 
floors were torn up and laid with French 
limestone in a two-tone pattern. “To fin- 
ish the space, we painted the ceiling blue.” 

There is still the original Otis eleva- 
tor and the intercom system, installed 
by Hollerith, with handheld speakers 
in each room. 

In the old days the third floor con- 
tained several bedrooms, each with 
what would today be considered inade- 


quate closet space and an old-fashioned 
bath. “All the bedrooms in the house 












































BELow: “We knocked down two 
walls, converting three bedrooms 
into a master suite,” says Brown 
(bottom, right, with Davis). RIGHT: 
The walls of the bedchamber were 
striéd, then waxed. Manuel Canovas 
lime bedcovering fabric; Scalaman- 
dré silk bed skirt and chair leather. 


were the same size, and there was no 
clear master bedroom,” Brown says. To 
create a master suite, the designers 
knocked out two walls, joining three 
bedrooms. Now there is a luxurious 
bedchamber, a combined entrance and 
sitting area, a large dressing room in 
which a wood fire burns on chilly morn- 
ings, closets galore and two large baths. 

It is the view that makes this floor 
special. The Potomac glimmers in the 
distance, and closer to hand, the house’s 
garden stretches a full acre. And it is a 
country garden, all green lawn and an- 
cient trees. Visitors are astonished that a 
house in the heart of Georgetown can 
seem so peaceful, so far away from the 
turbulent capital. “The Hollerith family 
entertained a lot, and we use it very 
much as they did,” says Rob Brown, 
“Now that it’s back in use, it’s really 
come alive.” 0 
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ART DECO ELAN 
“VISIT TED 


CREATING AN APPROPRIATE SETTING 
FOR FRENCH FURNITURE FROM THE 19308 


Interior Design by Harry Schnaper 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 

Before Photography by Edward f. North 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 


“The building demanded glamour 
and drama,” says designer Harry 
Schnaper of a Manhattan apart- 
ment in a 1931 Emery Roth high- 
rise. “It made a great setting for my 
clients’ Art Déco furnishings.” BE- 
LOw: In the entrance hall, the circa 
1928 console is by Joubert et Petit. 


ABOVE Lert: Only the parquetry 
floor remains in the living room. 
ABOVE: Schnaper covered the walls 
in wool crepe, added moldings and 
placed Jules Leleu sconces above 
the marble fire surround. The Ho- 
kanson rug was made after an André 
Arbus design. Lee Jofa sofa fabric. 
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ur building wed- 


ding-cakes, and 
we're at the top of 
one of the tiers,” 
says the husband. The main 
reason he and his wife decid- 
ed to purchase their terrace- 
wrapped three-bedroom du- 
plex on Central Park West 


was that their already strongly 
developed interest in Art Dé- 
co furniture would be but- 
tressed by the building itself, 
designed as it had been in the 
Déco vein by Emery Roth in 
1931. Another magnet was 
the fact that the apartment 
was neither so high up that 


the view down was surreal 
and scary nor so low that the 
trees intruded; it was, in fact, 
at exactly the right level, and 
the views it afforded were 
northern, western and east- 
ern, including the serene Cen- 
tral Park reservoir. 

The couple—he an invest- 





ment banker, she a manage- 
ment consultant—looked for- 
ward to creating a calm, 
streamlined environment, one 
blasted clean of the gritty 
city twenty floors below. 
The apartment, 
was in a sorry condition. 
Among other infelicities, the 


however, 
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kitchen had been humiliated 
with a bad 1970s renovation, 
and inappropriate Spanish- 
style doors divided the liv- 
ing and dining rooms. “Still,” 
the wife confides, “we just 
thought we’d replace some 
moldings and fix up the walls 
a little—we didn’t think we 
had to gut the whole place 
until we met Harry and 
found out you don’t know 
what you don’t know.” 

’ “Alarry” is the New York- 
based interior designer Har- 
ry Schnaper, whose. self- 
described forte is the clean, 
tailored look. “We hired Har- 
ry partly because his talent 
runs to Art Déco,” the hus- 
band explains. “We felt we 
were lucky to find somebody 
whose strength was the style 
we loved.” The wife adds, 
“Harry did a walk-through 
and came back to us with a 
picture-perfect wish list. He 
said we needed to get the 
background absolutely right 
and that then we could take 
our time filling the apart- 
ment in.” The challenge was 
that the so-called back- 
ground encompassed more 
than 3,000 square feet and 
the process of getting it 
right—in other words, de- 
signing it to look original— 
would ehtail replastering ev- 
ery wall surface, adding new 
plaster crown moldings and 
baseboards, constructing new 
doors (starting with a hand- 
some bronze one in what 
would become a mirrored 


vestibule), fiddling with five 


baths, taking out the odd clos- 
et and tearing down the odd 
wall, not to mention raising 
the odd ceiling and removing, 
refurbishing and reinstalling 
all the windows. Clearly, this 
was more evisceration than 
renovation. 

“When I first walked into 
that living room,” says Schna- 
per, “the architectural detail 
that hit me was the horizon- 
tal grid of the casement win- 
dows—I knew right off that I 
wanted to incorporate some 
element that played up that 
theme.” The designer got 
his chance with the French 
doors and pocket doors that 
he and the late architectural 
draftsman Paul Van Fyre de- 
cided to create—the lead 
mullions would be the same 
scale as those of the windows 
and would line up with them 
and mirror the grid. At the 
same time, the high quality 
of the workmanship would 
be laying the foundation for 
the furniture to come. 

“My husband and I have an 
identical sensibility,” the wife 
points out. “The passion we 
have for French Art Déco 
started with him, before we 
even met—he was just wait- 
ing until he had a wife to act 
on it. He’d been going to all 
the antiques shows and auc- 
tions since the late eighties 
and knew what he wanted.” 
The husband notes, “We 
don’t do anything without 
learning about it first—we 
don’t allow ourselves impulse 
buys.” What they did allow 





Lert: The dining room was visually 
closed off from the other public ar- 
eas. OPPOSITE: French doors allow 
the space to flow from the living 
room. Circa 1930 Jacques Adnet 
chairs flank a mahogany dining 
table from the same period. The 
chandelier was found at Sotheby’s. 


themselves was a rigorous, if 
not draconian, four-day trip 
to Paris for shopping with 
Schnaper. So focused and 
ferreting were the three of 
them that they managed to 
return with a trove of posses- 
sions fit for the newly recon- 
trived apartment. “I wanted 
the architecture and furni- 
ture to be simpatico but not 
matchy-matchy,” the hus- 
band emphasizes. 

Off the hall is the library, 
its original parquetry floors 
stained black, its walls pan- 
eled in makore (a member 
of the cherry family with 
a particularly rich texture 
and grain). Two 1930 French 
club chairs re-covered in 
deep chocolate wool plush 
cozy up to a compatible sofa. 
The rug, chocolate with in- 
tersecting blue circles, was 
adapted from a design by 
Emile-Jacques Ruhlmann. 
The sconces and light fixture 








ABOVE: Harry Schnaper in the living 
room, which has a view of the res- 
ervoir in Central Park. “Art Déco 
was made for apartments and city 
living,” he says. “It’s also the last 
great period of the decorative arts.” 


are 1930s French. Though the 
husband playfully nicknamed 
the room “the men’s grill,” it 
feels even more like a first- 
class lounge on an ocean lin- 
er. It opens onto a terrace 
that Schnaper fitted out with 
cedar boards and to which he 
added a banquette for dining. 

The living room is a mod- 
el of everything that a room 
set up for entertaining in 
a 1930s Art Déco building 
should be. The rug was in- 
spired by a design by An- 
dré Arbus and recolored by 
Schnaper. The large-scale 
circa 1945 painting over the 
sofa, by Paul Daxhelet, who 
like many Art Déco paint- 
ers explored African themes, 
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“We weren’t going to put ina 
country kitchen,” says the wife, 
who is an avid cook. Lerr: The old 
kitchen was stripped bare. BELow: 
Stained ash cabinetry, black tile and 
stainless steel create “an industrial 
style,” notes Schnaper. Thermador 
microwave and convection oven. 


Ricut: A low ceiling crowded the 
library. OppostrE: Makore-paneled 
walls and glossy beams create a 
room that the designer describes as 
“totally Nick and Nora.” The 1914 
painting is by Henry B. Snell. Art 
Déco club chairs rest below a circa 
1935 armillary sphere chandelier. 
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Brow: The master bedroom lacked 
storage space. RIGHT: Next to anew 
verre églomisé cabinet are three 
Ruth Bernhard platinum prints and 
a Paul Kiss sconce. J. Robert Scott 
fabric for the bedcovering, the pil- 
lows and the rosewood daybed, by 
Dominique. Drapery fabric by 
Clarence House. Hokanson carpet. 


depicts six sinewy tribesmen 
rowing a canoe. Across from 
it, over the Schnaper-de- 
signed mantel, is Bradley 
Walker Tomlin’s Man Paint- 
ing from 1943, purchased at 
auction. A Ruhlmann low 
table, a Siie et Mare cabinet, 
a stylish rosewood-and-gold- 
plated 1930s chair made by 
the French firm Dominique 
(reproduced to make a set 
of four) and Arbus-inspired 
benches on either side of 
the fireplace all help carry 
the Déco day. The walls are 
wool crepe in claret. “I want- 
ed a really beautiful deep 
rich color,” says the wife. “I 
said to Harry, “Think choco- 
late pudding.’” 

The four Jules Leleu light 
fixtures were the first things 
snapped up on the Paris 
shopping trip. “There was 
kind of a destiny around 
those sconces,” the husband 
offers. “The lighting plan for 
the apartment called for six, 
but we never thought we 
would find matching ones we 
liked. ?’'d seen a pair at the 
modernism show at the Ar- 
mory in New York in 1992, 
and later I saw a couple of 
pairs at auction and didn’t 
buy them either. But then as 


continued on page 223 
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OLIVIA GOLDSMITH RESURRECTS 
A CLASSIC GEORGIAN HOUSE 
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Tell me not here, it needs 

not saying, 
What tune the enchantress plays 
In aftermaths of soft September 
Or under blanching mays 
For she and I were 

long acquainted 
And I knew all her ways. 

—A. E. Housman 


nly enchantment 

can explain what 

happened to me 

when I walked in- 
to a two-hundred-year-old 
hause falling to bits on the 
Hudson River and knew im- 
mediately that I would re- 
store it. Of course there is 
a long history of magic in 
the Hudson River valley, and 
Rip Van Winkle and Ichabod 
Crane had experienced it 
long before I had. I had 
merely come to visit my edi- 
tor. Yet the spell the house 
cast was so powerful that, af- 
ter we drove by the place, just 
a few hundred yards down 
the road, I heard myself ask if 
it was for sale. And though it 
wasn’t, I called a broker— 
“Just to see.” This, despite my 
reality: I simply wasn’t in the 
market. I lived in an ocean- 
side house in Florida and had 


Olivia Goldsmith restored the spir- 
it to Beaver Hall, a circa 1803 Geor- 
gian house in Columbia County, 
New York. OprosirE ABOVE: The 
entrance hall had fallen into disre- 
pair. Lerr: Goldsmith refurbished 
the moldings and the baluster. 
Ricut: The author in the upper 
hall, which faces the Hudson River. 


PETER A. FREED 


a small stone cottage in Vermont. 
More to the point, I liked both 
of them and had no intention of 
making any domestic upheavals. 
Though no house I'd ever lived 
in was grand, and none had had 
the space for the two Oriental 
rugs that were my grandmoth- 
er’s only legacy to me, I was sat- 
isfied. Domestic upheavals are 
difficult for anyone, but for a 
writer who works at home and 


Lert: Built by a fur trader, Beaver 
Hall was used as a nursing home in 
the 1960s but had been abandoned 
for many years. The author knocked 
down a contemporary wing, gave 
the house a new hip roof and de- 
signed a classical portico for the 
east entrance. Pella windows. 


needs order and tranquillity to 
do so, they are a particular hell. 

‘These home truths became 
irrelevant the moment I 
walked into the house. So did 
the thought of cost—pur- 
chase price or restoration— 
always a major consideration 
for a woman who must live 
by her wits. But I had lost 
mine. I was enchanted. 

The house was a sympho- 
ny of Georgian architecture 
now sitting silent between an 
impressive row of evergreens 
and the Hudson. The broken 
and shuttered windows, like 
hooded eyes, stared across 
the river. I’ve since compared 














the house to a robber bride- 
groom—someone I made a 
deep commitment to who 
then emptied my pockets. 
But now, two and a half years 
after renovations began, I re- 
alize that the house isn’t male 
in any way: It is female and, 
quite simply, a witch. Noth- 
ing but witchcraft could have 
worked so quickly in the face 
of my practical nature and 
against all the odds. And only 
the strongest charm (in both 
senses of the word) could 
have kept me going the last 
eighteen months. 

How beguiling is she? Jo- 
seph Pell Lombardi, a prom- 
inent New York architect 
who restores many impor- 
tant historic houses (and owns 
several), wrote that “clearly 
it is the finest Georgian 
House on the Hudson Riv- 
er.” Equally beautiful is the 
house’s situation: She reclines 
seductively on four acres, 
overlooking the Hudson Riv- 
er from a pleasantly sloped 
bank. The house was begun 
at the end of the eighteenth 
century by Henry Van 
Schaack, an Anglo-Dutch 
loyalist. He had to flee his 
previous home when the 
rebels won the War of Inde- 
pendence. On his return Van 
Schaack and his wife, Jane, 
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AsovE: In the living room, the orig- 
inal plaster molding, which was be- 
yond repair, was replaced by dentil 
molding. Ricut: Goldsmith de- 
signed the fireplace and overman- 
tel herself after the existing rem- 
nants. George Smith red damask; 
Osborne & Little wallcovering. 


built the self-sufficient man- 
or house and used it as their 
home and the center for his 
lucrative fur trading (though 
he wasn’t nearly as successful 
at it as John Jacob Astor). 
The brick Georgian is a 
classic four-over-four center 
hall design: There are only 
eight rooms and an upstairs 
and downstairs hall, but their 
elegant proportions are as 
Van Schaack 
himself, who later built a 


generous as 


smaller house and gave this 
one to his married niece. 

‘The view is more than su- 
perb—the house looks across 
to the west bank of the Hud- 
son at a completely unspoiled 
landscape. Aside from one 
pasture and a tiny yellow 
farmhouse, the landscape 
must appear very much as it 
did when Henry Hudson 
sailed the Half Moon up and 
docked—according to the 
state historical marker—just 
a few hundred feet upriver 
before turning back to the 
sea. To the south, the Cats- 
kills mass in waves of laven- 
der and blue, while at night 
there’s only one visible light, 
which glows from the undu- 
lating darkness of the far side 
of the river. 

The land was probably 
cleared in the early 1700s, 
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Ricut: “No wall had existed be- 
tween the living room and the kitch- 
en,” says Goldsmith. Far RIGHT: A 


new wall was built—“I designed it 
with an invisible door”—and the 
living room’s mahogany cupboards 
and table were restored by Philip 
Guttridge. Scalamandre chair stripe. 


about the time that Colley 
Cibber wrote, “Old houses 
mended, / Cost little less than 
new before they’re ended.” 
Colley was issuing a warning 
that, two hundred and fifty 
years later, I couldn’t hear. 
(Anyway, he was wrong. The 
reclamation cost a lot more 
than building new, but we’ve 
already established it was not 
a rational decision.) In my 
defense, who could build 
twenty-two-inch-thick brick 
walls, floors of sixteen-inch- 
wide fir planks or built-in 
cabinets of first-growth ma- 
hogany at any price today? 
But the utter chaos and dis- 
repair the house had fallen 
into is hard to describe. Of 
course, every house renova- 
tion story begins with the 
cliché, “The place was just 
a wreck when we bought 
it!” Yeah, right. Usually that 
means the new owners need- 
ed to paint the kitchen and 
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chose to clad a bath in marble. 
In the macho reverse world 
of PR.C.C. (Pre-Renovation 
Comparative Competition), 
this house would win as best 
worst. In fact, she was almost 
a terminal case. It was as if 
the split walls were skin and 
her entrails—wires, pipes and 
lathing—littered the floors. 
The original plaster was 
cracked. There was no kitch- 
en. The heating was antiquat- 
ed, the electricity dangerous- 
ly outdated. With portions 
of the roof gone, rain and 
snow had badly weakened 
the infrastructure. Pigeons 
nested upstairs. Hundreds 
of bats—not just a dozen or 
a score—lived in the attic 
and deposited guano nightly 





around the house in a fairy 
ring of manure. 

The perfection’ of “the 
Georgian lines had almost 
been obscured by subsequent 
owners. As Roderic Black- 
burn, a local preservationist, 
put it, “A later owner found 
it necessary to gild the lily 
with all manner of Victo- 
rian pseudo-Georgian trim 
on the outside.” Fascia and 
dentils were gone, replaced 
about a hundred years ago 
with carved corbels as well as 
a hideous wood porch run- 
ning along the river, the roof 
of which darkened all of the 
rooms on that side of the 
house. But worst of all, back 
in the sixties (not the 1860s, 
mind you; the 1960s) the 


es 





Lert: Nothing could be salvaged 
from the original kitchen, which 
had rusty pipes and rotten floor- 
boards. New ceramic tile floors 
were installed, along with glass- 
front cabinets and a blue-and- 
white mosaic backsplash “inspired 
by New York City subway tiles.” 


house had been used as an 
old-age ‘home, and a 7,000- 
square-foot cinder-block ex- 
crescence extended from the 
south wing, complete with 
ramps, grab rails and what 
seemed like miles of li- 
noleum. In a way, this is what 
saved her—no one bought 


the house and ruined it; the 
contemporary extension was 
too costly to remove, too 
ugly to ignore. There was no 
way the house’s integrity 
could be salvaged without 
tearing down the monstros- 
ity attached, like a lamprey, 
to her side. 


So why not resist black 
magic? Because the halls 
measured sixteen by forty- 
five feet and ran east to west, 
from the original Dutch dou- 
ble door that faces the dawn 
to the glassed doors on the 
river side, which each eve- 
ning confronts almost surre- 


al, spectacular sunsets. ‘Twen- 
ty-eight windows (each six 
feet high with twelve-over- 
twelve mullions) create a 
temple of light. A glorious 


Palladian window arches 
above the river in the up- 
stairs hall, where the after- 
noon sun slants through to 
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WORKED FROM CRISIS TO CRISIS: THE HOUSE 
RESISTED. MONEY POURED OUT LIKE BLOOD. 








Lert: The second-floor master 
bedroom overlooks the Hudson. 
Goldsmith refinished the crown 
molding, added wainscoting and 
chose a pale covering for the walls. 
“T think Georgian architecture de- 
mands a certain simplicity,” she 
notes. Osborne & Little silk swag. 


Ricut: The guest bedroom re- 
quired a new palette. BELow: 
Goldsmith painted the room pink, 
rebuilt the offset fireplace and ex- 
tended the mantel across the chim- 
ney wall. The painting is River 
Morning by John Winslow. Ralph 
Lauren Home Collection chair. 


AFTER 


stunning effect. And the ceil- 
ings! Throughout the sym- 
metrical house, the ceilings 
rise twelve feet, with glorious 
plaster moldings. 

There was more to love. 
Each of the three bedrooms 
has a fireplace, and there are 
four additional fireplaces on 
the main floor, several with 
the original mantels. I have 
always needed fireplaces. (I 
know all about the heat loss, 
but since I work at home I 
can far too easily get cab- 
in fever.) Somehow, the ex- 
change of air a chimney and 





fire create is impractical but 
as necessary to me as breath- 
ing. But perhaps best of all 
is the staircase, which grace- 
fully descends, almost aus- 
tere in its beauty, with balus- 
ters of bird’s-eye maple and a 
banister worn smooth at the 
bottom from the countless 
hands that have grabbed it. 
The stairs are beautifully 
wide—four feet four inches. 
The seven-by-eleven rule 
holds—the risers are seven 
inches high; the stair tops 
eleven inches deep. Those 
are magical numbers for me: 





My birthday is on July 11. 
I had been interested in 
Georgian architecture ever 
since I had lived and worked 
in England, but this was a 
serious responsibility and a 
major undertaking. I needed 
help, financial and otherwise. 
I had to be responsible for 
both renovation and historic 
preservation. I didn’t use 
a decorator or an architect 
(though an engineer was nec- 
essary). The problem was 
that I often had to work long 
distance from Florida and, 
continued on page 224 
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ANIA FE 
TRAILBLAZING 


EUROPEAN FLAVOR FOR A JOHN GAW MEEM HOUSE 


Interior Design by Ronald F. Bradshaw/Text by Hunter Drohojowska Philp 
Before Photography by Mary Elkins/After Photography by Robert Reck 


his is the story of newlyweds, 

though not youngsters, in 

their first home together. She 

holds a doctorate in the histo- 
ry of seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- af 
tury Britain; he manages investments. ;: Ue wae 
She grew up in Michigan and New York oi 
City; he is a fourth-generation Texan. = 0 = “We wanted to update the residence 

me i ik without doing extensive renova- 

tions,” says interior designer Ron 
= ae : ST { Bradshaw of his clients’ Territori- 
offer a promising blend of southwestern 7 ee as al-style Santa Fe house, built by ar- 
climate and sophisticated cultural life. — chitect John Gaw Meem in 1949. 
| Apsove Lert: Original ironwork ac- 


a se Fae ; cents the entrance, which is planted 
chased a hilltop house built in 1949 by S with native birches and evergreens. 


architect John Gaw Meem, known for 
iconic New Mexican structures such as 
la Fonda hotel on the Santa Fe Plaza. 


\Ithough their primary residence is in 
‘Texas, they thought that Santa Fe would 


Shortly after their marriage they pur- 





Then came the question of renova- 
tion and interior design, since the previ- 
ous owners had adhered to a regional 
rusticity. She was prone to wearing Cha- 
nel rather than cowboy boots and to 
collecting leather-bound volumes by 
Carlyle and Shakespeare. “Obviously, we 
had to salute the fact that we lived here, 
but I didn’t want the typical Santa Fe 
look,” she says. “I couldn’t deal with 


skulls on the walls.” They chose New 
York designer Ron Bradshaw to aid in 
their quest to meld East with Southwest. 

Bradshaw, best recognized for his lavish 
Manhattan apartments, saw an opportu- 
nity to invent something fresh. “I tried to 
take the spirit of Santa Fe, its earthiness, 
and translate that into an ordered, disci- 
plined and European feeling,” he explains. 

The Territorial-style house was de- 


Opposite: The arched French doors 
in the living room were squared 
off and the windows readied for 
valances. ABOVE: “We created two 
main seating areas.” Italian candle- 
sticks and 17th-century Dutch 
screen from Sotheby’s. Pillow 
needlepoint from ABC Carpet. 
Aubusson carpet from Christie’s. 








signed with two stories, but from the 
street it looks as if it has only one. Own- 
ers in the sixties 1 


worked the lower lev- 


el. The incrementa! modernization and 
heavy remodeling caused the John Gaw 
\w its certifi- 
though the 
€ apparent. 


Vieem Society to wit! 
cation of the property 
bones of the original hous« 


Lert: “The dining room had a dark, 
dated tile floor.” BELow: Crimson 
walls lend richness to the space. 
Sotheby’s candlesticks and needle- 
point rug. Marvin Alexander chan- 
delier. Oak table from Manheim 
Galleries. Osborne & Little drap- 
ery and wall damask. Valance fabric, 
Quadrille. Edelman chair leather. 


As a result of these alterations, the in- 
teriors posed some problems, the most 
significant of which the designer and 
clients had to remedy with an optical il- 
lusion. The entrance hall was slightly 
askew from the staircase, which led to 
enormous double-height windows. Dark 
wood moldings and heavy carved oak 


doors drew attention to the off-center 
perspective rather than the view. Brad- 
shaw replaced them with simple painted 
moldings and French doors. Now the 
view is straight out to the mountains and 
sky, not to the architectural irregularity. 

A few minor changes in the living 
room simplified a complicated space. 
Bradshaw cleaned up an end wall by 
moving the door to a coat closet to the 
entrance hall. The paneling around the 
wet bar was bleached, and unsightly 
glass shelves were eliminated. To lend 
height to the space, soffits were re- 
moved, and the arched French door 
frames were squared. In this and other 
rooms, Bradshaw mounted valances with 


Roman shades on the windows to under- 
score the impression of higher ceilings. 

Bradshaw spent the first eight months 
refinishing the walls, using a combination 
of techniques such as combing and hand- 
troweling plaster, in hues that range from 
pale cream to apple green to chocolate. 
“When I see the colors out there, I 
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Lert: The husband’s office. BELOW: 


“He asked for a red study that 
would incorporate his collection 
of Native American and Middle 
Eastern rugs,” says Bradshaw. 
Brunschwig & Fils paisley and 
Scalamandré trim on club chair 
and ottoman. Edelman chair leath- 


er. Valance fabric and trim, Boussac. 


think of natural materials,” he says. “I 
thought it was better to put the ground 
colors, like sand and sage, in the house 
and leave the sunset colors outside.” 

The designer and his clients imagined 
that the house had been occupied by 
prosperous European settlers during the 
nineteenth century. They had a vision of 
modern comfort, with richly textured 
fabrics and antique furniture from Spain, 
England or the Netherlands. “I wanted 
to use period pieces that were more in 
keeping with old Spanish colonial loca- 
tions,” explains Bradshaw. 

The large living room is effectively di- 
vided between nature and culture, with 
a magnificent view on one side and the 











Lert: “The master bedroom was 
rearranged to offer maximum en- 
joyment of the spectacular view.” 
BELow: “The room is now calm and 
neutral.” Lee Jofa chintz. Clarence 
House striped fabric on bed. Chris- 
topher Norman taupe pillow silk. 
Aubusson rug, Patterson, Flynn, 
Martin & Manges. Rosecore carpet. 


fireplace and rare books on the other. 
‘Two sofas were positioned for conversa- | 
tion areas. A grand piano, a Dutch tall case | 
clock and a somber oil by contemporary 
artist Joe Andoe add weight and drama to 
one side of the room. At the opposite 
side, arched doorways leading to the | 
kitchen and dining room bookend a sey- 
enteenth-century Dutch leather screen. 

The husband’s office, which has win- 
dows looking out to the front lawn, was 
glazed in deep claret. The room was 
outfitted with tufted leather chairs, an 
antique desk, Middle Eastern and Na- 
tive American rugs and his collection of 
Aaron Siskind photographs and paint- 


ings by southwestern artists. 
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In the master suite upstairs, the bed 
was positioned to take maximum advan- 
tage of the view. Bradshaw had the fire- 
place wall decorated in pale greens, 
ocher, corals and creams. The walls of 
the bedroom were troweled and rubbed 
with beeswax for a lustrous surface. A 
George III armoire and a Charles IT chest 











Lert: “We kept the layout of the 
master bath but put in new finishes,’ 
says Ron Bradshaw (right). BELow: 
“The marble refines the area.” An- 
tique standing mirror, Christie’s. 
Marvin Alexander chandelier. Wall 
sconces and plaid taffeta, Christo- 
pher Norman. Lee Jofa chintz. Fix- 
tures, Kohler. Boussac wallcoverings. 


? 


bring a sense of scale to the room. The 
wife had initially preferred fine-boned 
English Neoclassical antiques. “The mis- 
takes you make on your own are usually 
about scale,” she says. “That’s why it’s 
important to have a designer, someone 
who’s trained and has an eye for that.” 
“Without doing major structural reno- 





vations, we softened the architectural de- 
tails, replacing the then trendy sixties tiles 
and other finishes with ones in keeping 
with the area and the clients’ furniture,” 
says Ron Bradshaw. “We updated the 
house without giving it a ‘time stamp.’ 
The new materials and finishes will be 
as appropriate thirty years from now.” O 
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SURPRISING ADDITIONS TO A 
1951 PHILIP JOHNSON HOUSE 
Architecture by Dennis Wedlick, AIA 


Text by Paul Goldberger 
Photography by eff Goldber g/Esto 


BEDROOM 


TERRACE!._/ 


COURTESY DENNIS WEDLICK ARCHITECT 





t would seem, at first glance, like 
the most outrageous way imagin- 
able to treat a aes six-ye ear-old 


Philip Johnson house that is one of 
| the prized relics of the architect’s Mies- 
ian period. Tacking three two-story 


bulbous copper forms onto Johnson’s 
low, delicate box of brick and glass? 


_ What kind of respect is that? It’s as if 
Mies van der Rohe had been captured 


by three UFOs: Philip Johnson’s early 


| work has been surrounded by objects 


from another world. 


Pa ae 
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Dennis Wedlick added on to Philip 
Johnson’s Oneto House (left) for 
new owners. BELOw: At the front, 
Nedlick’s sculptural forms highlight 
the linearity of the elder architect’s 
design. Opposite: The floor plan 
shows the integration of the circu- 
lar elements with the axial house. 
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| “This is the most important of the 

- houses I built in that period,” says 
Johnson. “What Dennis did is cour- 

teous to the original and adds some 

interesting shapes of more modern 

inspiration.” OpposiTeE: The cop- 

per-faced conical dining structure 

| rises above the brick-clad residence. 


But that is precisely what Dennis Wed- 
lick, the architect who expanded John- 
son’s Oneto House in New York for a 
couple with three young children, in- 
_ tended. He understood that the only 
plausible way to add to the pristine, self- 
contained modernist landmark was to do 
something entirely different—to think of 
the additions quite literally as represent- 
ing another world—and thus allow John- 
son’s house to remain as a thing unto itself. 


Ricut: A brick wall separates the 
glazed entrance hall from the living 
room. BELOw: The two-story chil- 
dren’s wing rims the front terrace, 
whose stone paving extends to the 
interior. “Despite the whimsy and 
scale of mine,” Wedlick comments, 
“Philip’s building dominates.” 


“I wanted to keep the existing house 
as the main feature, and I realized that 
I had to break the addition into pieces 
that would look less like buildings than 
like objects or overgrown plantings,” 
says Wedlick. “That way the original 
house would be the only thing you read 
clearly as a piece of architecture.” 

It is a daring approach—to honor the 
original by appearing, at least superfi- 
cially, to be defying it—and there is some- 











“Because it was all solids and voids,” 
says Wedlick, “I only had to cut into 
the house minimally.” Lert: The liv- 
ing room once led to a butler’s pan- 
try. BELow: Past the living room, the 
dining wing “required notching an 
existing wall, though we kept the 
corner of the perfect Miesian box.” 


thing paradoxical to it as well, since Wed- } 
lick’s large, sculptural additions defer to 

the house by virtually overwhelming it. | 
Yet these three additions manage, de- | 
spite their size, to recede into the back- | 
ground. The taut clarity of Johnson’s 
four-room structure, which is more a pa- | 
vilion than a full-fledged house, sets the | 
architectural agenda: A modernist energy 
bursts through the composition Wed- | 
lick has created, anchoring and control- | 
ling the whole in spite of the impressive 
volumes and outlines of the new sections. 





Philip Johnson emerges unscathed, 
which was Wedlick’s intention. After all, 
he began his career with a twelve-year 
stint in Johnson’s office, designing proj- 
ects as diverse as a historicist skyscraper 
in Detroit and the town hall for Disney’s 
town of Celebration, Florida, and he had 
no desire to overthrow his master. Still, 
it is a startling design, and there was no 
question that Johnson was hesitant when 
Wedlick first showed it to him. 

“I was intrigued, I have to admit—it’s 

continued on page 226 


“The house is quite romantic,” 
Wedlick notes, “with a modest in- 
terior for a simple way of living.” 
Axsove: The Hudson River view is 
the focus of the family room, which 
was formerly a courtyard. Wedlick’s 
wavy roof recalls the canopy that 
hung over the courtyard. 


“T came at this programmatically,” 
says Wedlick. “While the construc- 
tions and the way of enlarging a 
house with foreign parts are unusual, 
my whole intent was making a home 
suitable for a family.” BELow: The 
west-facing study is on the second 
floor of the cylindrical form. 
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SAN 
FRANCISCO 
REVIVAL 


A WORN-OUT APARTMENT 
IS REWORKED IN PACIFIC HEIGHTS 


Interior Design by Suzanne Tucker, ASID 
Architecture by Andrew Skurman, AIA 
Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by ie Hadley 
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“We needed to make better use of with architect Andrew Skurman. 
the spaces,” says Suzanne Tucker lop: The former entrance hall. 

of her clients’ San Francisco apart- BOVE: The new library. Torchéres, 
ment, which she collaborated on stie’s. Marvin Alexander sconces. 
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BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY SUZANNE TUCKER 








RiGcut: A window was covered and 
two arched recesses put into the 
living room. BELow: “I took the 
overall colors from the coromandel 


hen designer Suzanne 
Tucker was hired to 
work on a 1940s apart- 
ment in San Francisco’s 
Pacific Heights, her clients—a Swedish 
couple now residing in California— 
planned on “just giving a coat of paint” 
to the well-preserved interior. But 
Tucker once worked with Michael Tay- 


screen and the antique carpet,” 
says Tucker. Pierre Frey floral 
chair fabric. Ushak rug from Beau- 
vais. Brunschwig & Fils sofa fabric. 


lor, and she shares the legendary deco- 
rator’s preoccupation with scale. “I’m 
very strong on getting the architecture 
in place first,” says Tucker, whose firm, 
‘Tucker & Marks, is based in San Fran- 
cisco. “If the bones aren’t right to begin 
with, everything is off.” 

How these particular bones should be 
reset was immediately obvious to Tuck- 
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Lert: “The paneling and moldings = Femme au Chignon, 1957, is in the 
were stripped from the living room; _recess. Christopher Norman fabrics 
we wanted to keep things simple for window seat pillows and bal- 
and understated.” BELOw: Picasso’s _ loon draperies. Bergéres, Christie’s. 


er, whose quarrels with the place began, 
quite literally, at its front door. “There 
was no graceful transition between the 
small elevator area and an intimate pri- 
vate home,” she says. Instead, visitors 
arriving at the floor walked from one al- 
most wastefully large space to another as 
they stepped from the elevator landing 


to the apartment’s entrance hall. Col- 
laborating with architect Andrew Skur- 
man, Tucker moved the entrance wall 
outward, reducing the size of the landing 
and creating a new area within the resi- 
dence: a perfectly square vestibule with 
an intricate inlaid floor made of tulip, 
ebony and other exotic woods. 
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Ricut: “The dining room had a 
boxy configuration and dark wood 
walls and floor,” recalls Tucker. BE- 
Low: “The arch now softens the 


Beyond the vestibule, Tucker trans- 
formed the once vast entrance hall into 
a library. The wall paneling and book- 
shelves she installed are of a rich En- 
glish brown oak (“We bought it as huge 
logs”); after undergoing “a bit of distress- 
ing, a bit of aging,” they look as if they’d 
been lifted from one of England’s state- 


space.” A mid-18th-century Flem- 
ish verdure tapestry faces an Irish 
Neoclassical mahogany table and a 
suite of English cane-back chairs. 


ly homes. The coffered ceiling, which 
had long since begun to sag, was re- 
moved. (“We simplified the ceiling be- 
cause we complicated the walls,” Tucker 
explains.) To preserve the integrity of 
the paneling, some doors were taken 
out or artfully disguised. 

In every room, Tucker aimed for a qui- 
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“The clients asked for European dressing room. RIGHT: “We created 
elegance,” says Tucker (below left). _a storage area within the arch.” Cow- 
Be_ow Ricut: An extended arch tan & Tout drapery fabric over Brun- 
connects the master bedroom toa schwig & Fils sheers. Stark carpet. 





et opulence, as her clients dislike anything 
brassy or bright. “I can’t stand it when you 
come in and everything seems to shine 
and sparkle,” the wife comments. Wher- 
ever possible, Tucker toned things down, 
replacing marble-tile floors with tem- 
pered Versailles parquetry. Also tamed 
were the sharply rectilinear doorways, 
which became archways; these work to- 
gether throughout the space, “repeating 
the arches in an enfilade effect,” she 
points out. Even the walls now have a 
long-established look, having been fin- 
ished with a subtle English glaze by noted 
Bay Area custom finisher Elisa Stancil. 
“It gives an aged look, a permanence,” 
Tucker says. “It softens everything.” 

An old European atmosphere suited 
the clients. The wife wanted the rooms 
to recall the serene interiors of her 
grandparents’ apartment in Goteborg, 
the Swedish port city, and their sum- 
mer house nearby. During her child- 
hood visits she became intimately 
acquainted with their antique furni- 
ture by playing hide-and-seek under 
and behind the tables, sofas and chairs. 

The living room provides a perfect il- 
lustration of Tucker’s restrained ap- 
proach. It imparts what she describes as 
“a classical feeling, a sense of tradition.” 
But it wasn’t always so. Here too, Tuck- 
er removed moldings and changed the 
wall paneling. To heighten the symme- 


PCAN T STAND IT 
WHEN YOU COME IN 
AND EVERYTHING 
SEEMS ‘TO SHINE 
AND SPARK LF.” 
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try, she covered a window to the right 
of the fireplace, putting in its place one 
of two softly arched recesses that flank 
the carved Louis XVI limestone mantel. 
“What started this room was the Ushak 
rug and the coromandel screen,” she says. 
“They inspired the colors.” She used mut- 
ed tones and, because she “didn’t want a 
lot to compete with the antiques,” kept 
pattern to a minimum, creating depth 
and interest by juxtaposing a variety of 
textures and materials. A pair of Louis 
XVI bergeres, for example, upholstered 
in an apricot gauffraged velvet, bracket a 
circa 1800 Dutch inlaid marquetry center 
table. Although there are some impor- 
tant pieces, nothing shouts for attention. 
Subtlety prevails in the adjacent dining 
room as well, which is dominated by a 
large Flemish tapestry. Joined by wide 
archways, the dining and living rooms are 
united by compatible yet distinct colors. 
“They needed to complement each other 
but also stand on their own,” says Tucker. 
In deference to the view—the rooms 
look out to the Golden Gate Bridge and 
the Marin County hills—she opted for 
transparency: “I wanted to keep to 
something light, something you'd be 
able to see through,” she says of the En- 
glish cane-back chairs she chose for 
both the main dining table and the 

Directoire table in the window niche. 
As for the view, it’s a classic San Fran- 
cisco postcard—majestic bridge, passing 
ships, brilliant bay—and the owners 
never tire of it. From a decorator’s per- 
spective, though, even a great vista can 
be a complication. “In view apartments, 
you're always drawn to the windows,” re- 
marks ‘Tucker. Banquettes at the dining 
continued on page 227 
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A NEW YORK 
TRENDSETTER 


FRESH OUTLOOK FOR FAITH POPCORN’S 
UPPER EAST SIDE TOWN HOUSE 
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Interior Design by Robert Bray and Michael Schaible 
Text by Fudith Thurman 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Scott Frances 
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Robert Bray and Michael Schaible 
designed a New York town house 
for trend forecaster and author 
Faith Popcorn (above far left). “We 
didn’t do a lot of structural work,” 
says Bray. “We changed the man- 
tels, simplified the moldings and 
made the lighting less imposing.” 
Lert: Hirschfeld’s Faith Popcorn 
and Her Dog is in the entrance hall. 
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orecasting the future 
has always been wom- 
én’s work. The first 
great futurist of re- 
corded history was, like Faith 
Popcorn, a charismatic wom- 
an who advised the mighty of 
her day on running their em- 
pires. Strategy and image 
repositioning were as much 
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her forte as prophecy. Her 
advice was costly, but her 
clients swore by it. She too 
worked primarily with wom- 
en and ran her consulting 
business from her residence. 
The Cumaean sibyl, howev- 
er, lived in a cave, and there 
is, unfortunately, no reliable 
description of its décor. 


For the modern oracle as 
for the ancient one, there are 
no fixed boundaries between 
life and work. “You can’t 
watch the future forty hours 
a week,” says Popcorn. “It’s a 
twenty-four-hour-a-day 
commitment.” Even though 
she coined the term cocooning 
to describe the trend for “or- 





“Faith is concerned with trends, 
but we didn’t want to create some- 
thing that would quickly become 
last year’s news,” Bray notes. OpPo- 
SITE ABOVE: The living room in its 
previous incarnation. ABove: The 
designers gave it a streamlined 
elegance, with a tufted borne in 
place of a sofa and blinds instead 

of draperies. Carpet from Safavieh. 
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dering in, hunkering down 
and nestling,” the futurist 
and author of such books as 
Clicking and The Popcorn Re- 
port: Faith Popcorn on the Fu- 
ture of Your Company, Your 
World, Your Life spends much 
of her time on jets and in ho- 
tel rooms. To maximize their 
precious time with her, cli- 
ents often come to stay at 
her New York apartment, 
where they brainstorm in the 
living room and hold meet- 
ings at the dining table. Pop- 
corn’s vivacious japanese 
Chin, Miyake, is the official 
greeter; her sister, Mechele, 
is the president of her com- 
pany, BrainReserve; her best 
friend, Lys, cowrites her 
books; and the children of 
her staff have a nursery on 
the top floor. 

“BrainReserve is a family,” 
Popcorn explains. “It’s run on 
a relational model, not a hi- 
erarchical one. That’s part of 
a trend I call Eveolution. 
Women have a natural gift 
for integrating the person- 
al with the professional.” In 





that sense, her residence fits 
the definition of a cocoon 
very nicely. It’s an organ- 
ic refuge from a predato- 
ry world whose inhabitants, 
whatever their species, are 
busy morphing. 

Faith Popcorn, says her 
friend and designer Robert 
Bray, is a “see it, love it, buy 
it, do it sort of person,” and 
that’s how she came to own 
the narrow six-story town 
house she stumbled on by 
chance. “I’ve never known 
anyone who thinks so fast or 
functions with such flexibili- 
ty,” he adds. “That some- 
times makes her hard to keep 
up with. Luckily, ’m flighty.” 

Bray and his partner, Mi- 
chael Schaible, have a long 
history with their client: She 
was an advertising wunder- 
kind a few years out of dra- 
ma school and they were 
“the new boys on the block” 
when they designed Popcorn’s 
first New York apartment— 
a modest L-shaped studio in 
a postwar high-rise. ‘That was 
twenty-seven years ago, and 


BEeLow: The narrowness of the 
rooms posed a challenge for the 
designers. Ricut: An ebonized oak 
table is‘set near Jean Prouvé’s alu- 
minum-and-wood sideboard. The 
late-19th-century oil is from Bernd 
Goeckler Antiques. Karl Kemp & 
Associates iron candlesticks. Old 
World Weavers chair fabric. 





their radically purist ap- 
proach to the unprepossess- 
ing space launched a trend 
that hadn’t yet been dubbed 
high tech. “Faith,” says Bray, 
“was the first to get a plat- 
form with industrial carpet- 
ing, wire shelving, porcelain 
factory lights and an archi- 
tect’s plan file for a table. We 
didn’t know we were innova- 
tors, we just didn’t have any 
money.” Despite the fact that 
Popcorn’s fortunes have, as 
she would say, “clicked,” she 
still owns the studio. “Walt 
Disney,” she points out, “kept 
his studio, too. And Andrew 
Carnegie slept on his poor- 
boy’s metal cot. Chanel re- 
constructed her bedroom in 
the convent orphanage she 
grew up in.” To see where 
you're going, it helps to 
know where you’ve come 
from, which is what Popcorn 
would call Anchoring. 
Popcorn was still living in 
the minimalist studio when 
she bought the town house. 


Lert: “Faith entertains so often, 
her house had to function differ- 
ently,” says Bray, top left, with Schai- 
ble, right, and associate Mitchell 
Turnbough. “It’s like a divine little 
European hotel—gracious and cozy.” 
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BELOw: Popcorn’s third-floor study 
was a simple room. LEFT: “We de- 
cided to unify the spaces with deep 
raisin reds and wood blinds,” says 
Bray. A velvet-covered sofa and 
mahogany bookcases join a nickel- 
plated desk. Baroque-style mirror 
from Bernd Goeckler Antiques. 
The Aubusson is from Safavieh. 








“I kept planning to move,” 
she says, “but I never got 
around to it.” Even though 
she was bucking a trend by 
“upsizing” dramatically, she 
asked her design team, which 
included Bray, Schaible and 
their associate, Mitchell Turn- 
bough, for a “soothing, em- 
bracingly cozy environment.” 
It had to be “kid- and dog- 
proof,” and it had to meet her 
criteria for a cocoon: “com- 
fort and control; peace and 
protection.” 

“Faith is the original parti- 
san of rational glamour, and 
she was tired of things get- 
ting ruined,” says Bray. “She 
entertains constantly, and the 
small reception rooms had to 
accommodate big parties of 
eclectic guests. My imagi- 
nary model for the house was 
one of those low-key but ex- 
clusive Left Bank hotels with 
twelve rooms and an avant- 
garde clientele who keep the 
address to themselves. It’s 
sensuous but gender neutral, 


and that’s a nice irony, con- 
sidering that Faith is redefin- 
ing women’s place in corpo- 
rate America. Our vision of 
her world was out of the 
doll’s house and into the 
men’s club.” 

The rooms needed very lit- 
tle architectural renovation. 
Bray and Schaible stripped 
away some extraneous details 
to expose the fine bones of 
the spaces and to let the light 
in. The scale of the town 
house, which is only thirteen 
feet wide, was as great a chal- 
lenge to the designers as 
their client’s kinetic lifestyle. 
“We broke all the classical 
rules for decorating narrow 
rooms,” says Schaible. “The 
received wisdom is that you 
make them look wider and 
scale down the furnishings. 
But we both love odd shapes, 
and we’ve outgrown our 
youthful orthodoxy about 
proportions.” 

The feeling of the living 
room is, like the period of 
the house, nineteenth centu- 
ry. “It’s undraped Victorian,” 
notes Bray. “Faith actually 
has lots of doodads and a col- 
lection of dog paintings, but 
they’re all in her rose-cov- 
ered cottage in the coun- 
try. Here, we’ve used texture 
rather than pattern to pro- 
vide the richness, and there’s 
an interesting tension— 
which is, come to think of it, 
quite Victorian—between de- 
corum and transgression.” 

Instead of a conventional 


“WE BROKE ALL THE RULES FOR 
NARROW ROOMS. WE’VE 
OUTGROW N OUR ORTHODOXY 
ABOUT PROPORTIONS.” 


Fol een ne 
BELOow: [he designers modi 








12s in the master bed- 
room and installed a limestone 
mantel. RiGHT: The bedroom fea- 
tures sheer hangings and an iron 
bed. “We solved the design prob- 
lems with traditional devices that 
add comfort and romance,” says 
Bray. Bed from Alice’s of SoHo. 








sofa, the partners designed a 
plump borne upholstered in 
putty-colored cotton and 
placed it at the center of the 
living room, encircled by low 
armchairs in the same style. 
The chairs, observes Schai- 
ble, “are just as comfortable 
for perching as for reading 
or lounging.” Sober wood 
blinds exaggerate the ceiling 
height. The French lime- 
stone mantels in the main 
rooms are, Bray allows, “ridic- 
ulously overscale,” yet their 
cheeky grandeur pays a kind 
of homage to their client’s 
confidence and ambition. “I 
wasn’t sure about them.” 
Popcorn recalls, “so Bob and 
Michael did mock-ups in 
Styrofoam. When my friends 
assumed they were art, | 
knew they would work.” 
Popcorn, like the sibyl, is 
big on “Saloning” but not on 
domesticity, and she replaced 
the old first-floor kitchen 
with a high tech home office 
and reception area. Bray and 
Schaible tucked “thi world’s 
most glamorous and func- 
tional ship’s gall » th 
second-floor landing. It’s hid 
den behind a 
purple velvet 
be out of place 
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¢ LORIDA FINESSE 


Juan Montoya (above) designed a 
two-story penthouse apartment 
for a couple in Bal Harbour, Flor- 
ida, that has views of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Miami skyline. 
“At this level,” he says, “you feel 
like you’re floating in the sky or 
in the middle of the ocean.” 


Itimately, I’m just 
a tailor,” says New 
York-based inte- 
rior designer Juan 
Montoya. “I’m the one who’s 
going to say, ‘A little bit 
shorter, a little bit longer.’ 
I’m the one who’s going 
to open the lapels and de- 
cide whether to use three 
buttons or four.” That phi- 
losophy may underlie Mon- 
toya’s work, but for a couple’s 
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BELOw: The apartment was a shell. 
Ricut: Montoya designed the cury- 
ing staircase in the entrance hall “to 
achieve a smooth transition to the 
upper floor.” He installed an inlaid 
onyx-and-marble floor to reflect 
the sky beyond. The watercolor and 
bronze are by Fernando Botero. 


penthouse apartment in Bal 
Harbour, Florida, he had to 
create the cloth as well as 
sew the suit. 

A certain serendipity pre- 
vailed during the project, the 
transformation of an empty 
shell—just concrete and studs 
—into a dramatic two-story 
oceanfront penthouse. Mon- 
toya, accompanied by project 

ector Shaler Ladd II, first 

the apartment when it 





_CONJURING A POLISHED PENTHOUSE FROM A CONCRETE SHELL 
Interior Design by Juan Montoya, AsiD/Text by Beth Dunlop/Photography by Dan Forer 
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Lert: Montoya added columns— 
one is structural—to separate the 
gallery and living room. The Bie- 
dermeier bench and the gueridon 
are from Bernd Goeckler Antiques. 
The 1930s Adnet table, at left, is 
from L’Art de Vivre. Sofa and low. 
table by Nancy Corzine. 


Ricut: “The dining room view is no 
view,” says Montoya. BELOw: The 
designer arranged the room “to al- 
low one to focus on the interior.” 
He put in cove ceilings, from which 
hang 1930s Murano glass chande- 
liers from L’Art de Vivre. Damask 
wallcovering by Nancy Corzine. 


had no owner and no specific 
future, and he dreamed of 
working on it. Even as raw 
space, it had enormous allure. 
“You could see the water from 
every vantage point,” he says. 
“Tt was really quite extraor- 
dinary.” The apartment was 
bought and sold several times 
before the current owners ac- 
quired it. They had seen Mon- 
toya’s work in South America 
and sought him out in New 
York, unaware that he was al- 
ready familiar with the space. 

Like the architects and de- 
signers who gave Florida its 
architectural identity in the 
boom years after World War 
I, Montoya drew his inspira- 
tion from the Mediterranean, 


“but in a delicate, modern 
way.” Faced with a penthouse 
twenty-six stories in the air, 
he chose to ground it with 
references to Greek and Ro- 
man architecture, giving it a 
processional order. 

Montoya treated the foyer 
as if it were a courtyard, with 
columns and a lighted, re- 
cessed rotunda to reinforce 
the theme. The foyer leads 
into a larger entrance hall, 
and from there the choices 
are several. “In any job [ like 
to have a sense of layers,” 
says Montoya. “I like the idea 
that you have places to hide, 
places to change your per- 
spective.” For the entrance 
hall, he designed a patterned 








“T WANTED EVERYTHING TO BELIKEA } 
COCOON,” SAYS MON TOYA, “AN ENCLOSED | 
AREA THAT’S WARM AND INVITING.” 


Lert: Montoya added a barrel-vault- 
ed ceiling in thé library. BELow: “An 
interplay of texture, pattern and col- 
or gives the room a warm feeling,” 
he says. The oils are by, left to right, 
William Bailey, Milton Avery and 
David Hockney. Sofa fabric, Clarence 
House; Holly Hunt drapery fabric. 
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Opposire: On the second floor, the 
designer conceived “a more informal 
environment.” OpposITE BELOW: 
An 18th-century French hall lantern 
from Kentshire Galleries hangs 
above the stairwell. Roman shade 
fabric by Clarence House. Patter- 
son, Flynn, Martin & Manges carpet. 
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onyx floor. “I did endless 
studies and decided to use 
green onyx to impart the idea 
of transparency, of the water.” 

As initially laid out by 
the building’s architect, the 
apartment was to have a 
prominently placed kitchen, 
and the public and private 
areas were not clearly sepa- 
rated. Montoya usurped a 
downstairs guest bedroom 
and turned it into the kitch- 
en, giving the more signifi- 
cant locations—and views 
—to rooms used for living 


and entertaining. The origi- 
nal site of the kitchen be- 
came the library. 

The two floors of the 
apartment needed to be con- 
nected as well. Montoya de- 
signed a curving staircase 
with iron railings coated in 
black wax and rubbed with 
gold mica powder, which 
gives his ornamental design a 
further glimmer. 

The couple had acquired 


some fine antiques over the 
years, and they also collected 
paintings and sculpture, in- 
cluding a number of works by 
Fernando Botero. For Mon- 
toya, this provided the op- 
portunity “not to fill the space 
but to direct the eye.” In the 
gallery, a white-marble Botero 
sculpture sits on a parcel-gilt 
mahogany-and-ormolu Em- 
pire table by Jacob and is 
flanked by gilt urns, each 
piece underscoring the im- 
portance of the others. 
While many designers 


might succumb to the allure 
of the sea and focus the de- 
sign on the view, Montoya 
did not allow it to dominate 
the entire apartment. The 
view does rule in some spots, 
however. The second floor 
opens out onto an expansive 
terrace, a rooftop swimming 
pool and ocean vistas. “You 
walk upstairs and see this 
enormous amount of water,” 
says Montoya. “There’s a won- 
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derful feeling of being on 
a yacht.” As a result, Mon- 
toya chose to use traditional 
yacht detailing in the guest 
bedroom, with inlaid pan- 
eling, wood and white trim, 
nautical lighting and crisp, 
neutral fabrics. 

By contrast, the cherry- 
paneled library, on the first 
floor, offers the opportunity 
to nestle in. “I wanted every- 
thing to be like a cocoon,” 
says Montoya, “an enclosed 
area that’s warm and invit- 
ing.” He raised its ceiling, 
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Lert: The guest bedroom’s view 
dictated the design. BELow: “I put 
in a platform so guests could lie in 
bed and see the ocean,” says Mon- 
toya. The striped carpet, by Patter- 
son, Flynn, Martin & Manges, and 
the inlaid paneling impart a nauti- 
cal tone. Bed by Avery Boardman. 


Opposite: “For the wife, I wanted 
to create a very luxurious master 
bath,” says Montoya. OpposITE BE- 
Low: He installed a raised whirl- 
pool tub that overlooks the ocean. 
A barrel-vaulted ceiling makes the 
room more spacious. The tub 
hardware is from P. E. Guerin. 





giving the room a barrel 
vault with cove lighting. 
Three paintings—by Wil- 
liam Bailey, Milton Avery and 
David Hockney—hang over 
the sixteen-foot-long sofa, 
which is covered in a col- 


orful kimono-inspired fab- 
ric. Montoya took the lead 
from the fabric, designing 
a carpet with a simple repeat- 
ed pattern. 

He turned the dining room 
inward, in part because he 
felt it had “the least inter- 
esting views.” The Murano 
glass chandeliers were made 
by Veronese in about 1936 
for the Lido Cabaret in Paris. 
“I thought they would be so 


outrageous,” he says, “and I 
don’t usually go for crystal 
chandeliers.” 

The expansive living room 
needed to serve two ends. To 
provide a sense of intimacy, 
Montoya placed the sofas 


and tables in a precise fash- 
ion that helps to define the 
open plan. But the room also 
had to be “a place where you 
could look out and enjoy the 
view.” Indeed, with floor-to- 
ceiling windows, it is almost 
like being on the prow of a 
very tall ship. 

“Although the ocean is 
three hundred feet below, I 
read it as a continuation of 
the apartment,” the designer 


says, “as if you're floating 
on the water.” It’s an appro- 
priately dreamlike image for 
Montoya, since this was a 
space he had long dreamed 
of shaping. Or tailoring, if 
you will. 0 
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COMPLETE OVERHAUL FOR A GRACIOUS HIGH-RISE APARTMENT 
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Text by Feffrey Simpson 
Photography by Edward Ff. North 


rchitecture by Alan Wanzenberg, AIA 
terior Design by fed Johnson & Associates 


ABOVE: “We removed a reflecting 
pool that was inside the entrance 
and eliminated the structural col- 
umns,” says architect Alan Wan- 
zenberg of a New York apartment. 


estrictions are a fact 
of life in most co- 
ops in Manhattan. 
So it was with a 
sense of wonder that archi- 
tect Alan Wanzenberg had 
what he calls “a unique op- 
portunity to be bold” in a 
building that his client al- 
so happens to own. “Because 
of that, and because it isn’t 
a designated landmark, we 
were able to move structur- 


Lert: The living room combines 
such family heirlooms as Louis XV 
fauteuils with a Louis XVI con- 
sole, from Reymer-Jourdan, and 
Kangxi vases, from Sotheby’s. 


al columns, we could move 
windows and we could create 
pavilions outside where there 
had been terraces.” 
Alongside this freedom, 
however, were deep territo- 
rial roots that had to be re- 
spected. “The relationship 
between our clients and the 
building goes back three 
generations, and that was 
central to the project,” Wan- 
zenberg explains. “The hus- 
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Asove: A dressing room and bath 
were converted into the formal 
dining room. RicutT: “The central 
beam couldn’t be moved, so we 
created two interior domes that 


band’s grandfather built the 
building; it was his apart- 
ment, and then it belonged 
to our client’s mother. The 
husband has lived in the 
building all his life, and his 
wife has lived there since 
they got married.” 

And though the couple 
were very attached to the tra- 
ditions of their piece of real 
estate, they wanted to “elimi- 
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made the ceiling feel as high as 
possible and allowed space for the 
pair of antique Swedish chande- 
liers,” says Wanzenberg. Regency 
sideboard from Agostino Antiques. 


nate the ghosts.” Under the 
grandfather’s reign the inte- 
riors had had dark paneling, 
somber colors and a quasi- 
English look. Arthur Dun- 
nam, the interior designer 
who worked on the apart- 
ment for Jed Johnson & As- 
sociates, the firm founded by 
Wanzenberg’s late partner, 
ivs, “The husband’s mother 
the apartment an Aunt- 








NEDO 


Asove: A wood-paneled library was 
constructed next to the living room. 
Ricut: “The husband is the third 

generation to have lived here,” says 
designer Arthur Dunnam. “He and 


ie Mame modernist feel to 
counteract her father’s style, 
so it was all Danish modern 
paneling, circular columns 
sheathed in orange glass mo- 
saic and a little fountain with 
a reflecting pool inside the 
front door.” 

The clients made just two 
demands: Sweep out the cob- 
webs, olde English and mod- 
ern, and take advantage of 
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his wife wanted a traditional style 
that respected its roots.” Armchair 
from George Subkoff, with Arthur 
Sanderson & Sons fabric. Clarence 
House suede on Regency chairs. 


the views. “All of the recep- 
tion rooms were across the 
front, and the master bed- 
room and the study were in 
the back,” says Wanzenberg. 
“Because the vista up Central 
Park is staggering, they want- 
ed the views to be part of 
their daily lives, so we turned 
the apartment around.” 

The master bedroom, the 
library, the living room and 
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Asove: “All the main rooms were 
at the back—we flipped the apart- 
ment around,” says Dunnam. “The 
husband’s mother had done the 
former dining room in Danish 


the family room now face the 
park. One of the terrace pa- 
vilions is off the master bed- 


room, and the other is off 


the family room. “From the 
kitchen through the family 
room to the pavilion and the 
park beyond there’s a great 
sweep,” explains Dunnam. 
The structural work in- 
volved in senior ar- 
chitect Scott Weaver calls 
“flipping the apartment” was 


what 
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modern, with columns sheathed in 
orange mosaic.” RiGuHT: A Robs- 
john-Gibbings-style desk gives 
the daughter’s bedroom a modern 
feel. Lee Jofa drapery fabric. 


technically demanding. “We 
eliminated a hallway parallel 
to the living room and re- 
placed it with an open loggia 
with decorative pillars,” he 
says. “That meant we had to 
move support columns, and 
the engineers had to deter- 
mine the stresses, including 
the weight of a water tower 
on the roof above.” 
“Installing the glass pavil- 
ions was also a major effort,” 
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Wanzenberg says. “They had 
to function as rooms, not 
greenhouses, and they had to 
complement the facade. Be- 
cause we moved windows ac- 
cording to the needs of the 
interior space, the pavilions 
also restored a sense of sym- 
metry to the exterior.” 





The planning of the rear 
rooms was determined by 
the south-facing vistas. “The 
ceilings are lower, which 
makes it cozy,” Dunnam ob- 
serves, “so bedrooms for the 
couple’s two children and an 


office for the wife were put 
in the back.” 








Another challenge during 
construction came with cre- 
ating a formal dining room. 
“The clients said they in- 
tended to use it just once a 
month,” says Scott Weaver, 
“and they didn’t want to 
waste space with a view on 
that.” Still, it had to be inter- 


esting. The area that was 
chosen had originally been 
the dressing room and bath 
for the master bedroom. “It 
had been two chopped-up 
rooms, so the ceilings in each 
were low and there was a 
beam across the middle that 
couldn’t be eliminated,” says 


Wanzenberg. “The solution 
was to put in a ceiling with 
two interior domes on either 
side of the central beam, 
which allowed space for a 
pair of antique Swedish 
chandeliers.” 

Once the apartment’s lay- 
out was confirmed, the tenor 


of the rooms had to be es- 
tablished. “As their choices 
for the new spaces evolved, it 
became apparent that their 
selection of materials was 
going to be traditional,” says 
Dunnam, “but we still had 
conflicting elements to take 

continued on page 229 
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SKY BOX 
{DESIGN 


HORIZONTAL MOTIFS GROUND 
A SLEEK NEW YORK AERIE 


hen Jay and 

Sharon Li- 

nard from 

Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania, went 
shopping for a Manhattan 
apartment that could serve 
both as a pied-a-terre for 
them and as a home for their 
then twenty-four-year-old 
son, Brad, a music and drama 
student, they got more than 
they had originally bargained 
for. After looking at more 
than forty possibilities, they 
found themselves the owners 


“I'd never worked so high up—it’s 
disorienting,” says Stephen Shad- 
ley (top) of a Manhattan apartment 
on the 56th floor he designed for 
music student Brad Linard. ABOVE: 
A Yamaha piano in the living room 
stayed, but the parquetry floor was 
replaced with black-stained oak. 


RiGuT: Arman’s 1984 sculpture 
Gabrielle Calling rests on the win- 
dow unit that runs the length of the 
living room as seating and storage. 
“The unit forms a frame so that 
you don’t feel you’re falling out the 
windows,” explains Shadley, who 
stained the fronts black. Stark rug. 


Interior Design by Stephen Shadley 
Text by Cynthia Zarin 
Before and In-Progress Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by David Glomb 
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Top AND Apove: “The space was 
fairly sterile, and the view is over- 
whelming,” says Shadley. “The 
bookshelves emphasize the apart- 
ment’s horizontal aspect.” LEFT: 
Berenice Abbott’s photograph New 
York at Night, 1932, hangs on fabric- 
covered walls in the entrance hall. 


of an apartment on the fifty- 
sixth floor in a new building 
near Lincoln Center on the 
Upper West Side. 

But like most incidences 
of great good fortune, the 
stupendous view—north to 
Connecticut, west to New 
Jersey, east to La Guardia and 
south to the World Trade 
Center—carried with it prac- 
tical design problems. Interi- 
or designer Stephen Shadley, 
whose own residence the 
Linards had admired (see Ar7- 
chitectural Digest, September 
1996), explains: “It was nec- 
essary to approach the reno- 
vation of the apartment to 
solve an unusual drawback— 
when you opened the door, 
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you felt as though you were 
falling into outer space. 
When I first saw it, the 
whole apartment was bright 
white, with those light cheap 
parquetry floors—the ones 
that click—and there wasn’t 
anything to ground you.” 
Shadley’s task was two- 
fold. He needed to create a 
plan that would manage and 
enhance the demanding view 
and at the same time accom- 
modate the needs of two dif- 
ferent, though compatible, 
clients. The couple wanted 


Opposite: “The lampshades are 
above eye level so they don’t inter- 
fere with the view,” says Shadley. 
“And they’re black so they don’t re- 
flect in the windows at night, which 
is a problem with this much glass. 
The ash sconces avoid reflection 

by producing only a soft glow.” 


an apartment where they 
would be comfortable on 
their frequent visits to New 
York, and Brad Linard need- 
ed a place in which he would 
feel at ease on a daily basis. 
“The renovation was ex- 
tensive, but the original floor 
plan stayed mainly intact,” 
Shadley says. “I’ve always 
liked rooms where you could 
get in one way and out an- 
other, and here the major 
change was to install pocket 
doors on the walls just adja- 
cent to the windows in both 


Top AND Above: “We laid a slate 
floor and continued the book- 
shelves around into the passage 
that leads from the entrance past 
the kitchen through to the break- 
fast area,” Shadley says. “Wood is 
key in the apartment—it intro- 
duces a needed natural element.” 
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bedrooms. It made the view 
accessible from all parts of 
the apartment—extended it, 
really—and allowed easy cir- 
culation from one room to 
another. The entire apart- 
ment seemed to be about the 
view. Its drama came from it, 
and in the end the space be- 
came a frame for what you 
could see out the window.” 

The entrance hall was key. 
“The idea was to focus on the 
view, but the view had to be 
managed,” says Shadley. “We 
wanted to create the mood of 
a library from the moment 
you walked in the door.” 

To achieve the effect of a 
place that both offered a 
sense of shelter and capital- 
ized on the extensive vista, 
Shadley constructed book- 
cases and cabinetry out from 
one of the existing entrance 
hall walls. These new ele- 
ments became the frame he 
had imagined. “The book- 
cases and cabinets work as 
one extended piece,” he says. 
“The goal was to hide what 
distractions we could. We re- 
placed the floor in the en- 
trance hall with Indian slate, 
which is durable but also 
provides a natural element 


and a sense of solid footing 
underneath. We covered the 
walls in a dark striped fab- 
ric that comes in very wide 
widths—a treatment that 
helps to keep the apartment 
from being like a light box, 
especially in the morning.” 

The designer countered 
the vertical nature of the 
space throughout by under- 
scoring the horizontal lines: 
The predominant concept 
was that the apartment could 
function as a carpenter’s lev- 
el, steadying the view. The 
long living room’s floor of 
light parquetry was replaced 
with oak planks stained 
black, resulting in a literal 
black line drawn under the 
bank of windows. That line is 
reinforced by the two-foot- 
wide window seat that Shad- 
ley built along the length of 
the apartment’s wall of win- 
dows. The front panels of the 
seats are stained black to 
match the floor, an element 
that further serves as a coun- 
terweight to the pull of the 
view outside. 

“The cabinetry of the win- 
dow seat is an extension of 
the bookshelves and the cab- 
inets in the hall,” the design- 


Lert: A pocket door was added to 
open the master bedroom to the 
living room. Far Lert: “The bed 
and night tables are integrated 

as one piece of furniture,” says 
Shadley, who used such modern 
pieces as a 1940s Russel Wright 
lamp on one table. Beauvais carpet. 


er points out. “It’s part of the 
frame we created.” The seats 
also contain needed storage 
space. “When people come 
over, they want to be by the 
windows,” observes Sharon 
Linard. “Stephen addressed 
that, and because of the win- 
dow seats, there’s no need for 
extra chairs.” 

Of the pieces of furniture 
that Brad Linard initially 
brought with him to the 
apartment, only two were 
kept: his piano and a sleek, 
long black chemistry lab 
table from Jay Linard’s alu- 
minum company, which on 
bright days reflects the sky. 

The palette is essentially 
monochromatic, with a shot 
of deep color in each room: 
a purple rug in the living 
room, a chartreuse head- 
board in the master bedroom 
and a maroon chair in the 

continued on page 229 


FOLLOWING Pace: Late-19th-cen- 
tury sugi wood doors from Japan 
were incorporated into the bed- 
room’s storage unit. An untitled 
1978 photograph by Diane Keaton 
hangs above a 1950s club chair. 
“The combination of Oriental and 
1950s furniture seemed perfect.” 


“IT HAD TO SOLVE AN UNUSUAL 
DRAW BACK—W HEN YOU OPENED THE 
DOOR, YOU FELT AS THOUGH YOU 
WERE FALLING INTO OUTER SPACE.” 
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continued from page 160 

luck would have it, I walked into this 
booth at the flea market in Paris and 
literally tripped over one of them, 
and when I looked down, there were 
five more at my feet.” The two oth- 
er sconces coruscate next door in the 
dining room. 

The dining table was also a fortuitous 
flea-market find. A classic 1930s ma- 
hogany affair with a diamond-pattern 
veneer top, it was bought from a dealer 
who claimed it came out of the Ameri- 
can embassy in Paris. “We can fantasize 
that Jackie Kennedy had dinner at our 
table,” the wife laughs. The eight ma- 
hogany Jacques Adnet chairs, re-cov- 
ered in oatmeal antique velvet, are 
something that might indeed have met 
the extravagant standard of the former 
First Lady. Leleu is also represented 
here by a large architectural rosewood 
cabinet. The alabaster-and-bronze Dé- 
co light fixture once belonged to the 
mighty Walter Chrysler. 

Schnaper’s mandate for the kitchen 
was to create a space that was totally 
utilitarian—that is, totally forgiving in 
terms of spills, kids,and traffic. The 
room has a'stunning industrial bent— 
call it Art Déco diner style. The two- 
by-two unglazed black tiles on the 
walls and the white hexagonal tiles 
bordered by a Greek-key design on 
the floor are made of a material used 
mostly in commercial installations. “I 
wanted tiles floor-to-ceiling,” says the 
wife, “so I could scotch-tape big piec- 
es of paper to them for kids to paint 
on and then, when the paint ran, just 
hose it down. There’s an awful lot of 
function hidden in all that good de- 
sign.” The stainless-steel glass-sided 
cabinet over the sink, designed to show- 
case the couple’s collection of glass- 
ware, lights up like an aquarium. “The 
breakfast nook was something I really 
wanted,” the husband explains, “the 
only thing in the kitchen that I had 
any say in. We had one in that materi- 
al when I was a child. I said, ‘It’s got- 
ta be Naugahyde.’” 

On the upstairs landing, Schnaper 
opened up a dropped ceiling to create a 
recessed bay, where he installed two 
1930s bronze light fixtures purchased in 
Hudson, New York. The master bed- 
room, he quickly assessed, needed “a 
more powerful entrance,” so he and 


ART DECO ELAN REVISITED 


Paul Van Eyre went ahead and designed 
a set of massive, eight-and-a-half-foot- 
high French doors. Then, reaching 
for architectural perfection, Schnaper 
raised the ceiling to a height of twelve 
and a half feet at the center—“*We 
went all the way up to the slab there.” 
He also had the scrolling pattern in 
the cut-crystal chandelier, the first thing 
the clients ever bought together, re- 
peated in the rug and on the doors. 
He and Van Fyre designed the verre 
églomisé cabinetry as well as the nickel- 
detailed rosewood night tables and 
the stepped bed with its silver-leafed 
fluted legs and mohair headboard and 
base. The two circa 1927 sconces are 
by the celebrated Parisian metal-work- 
er Paul Kiss; the daybed, by Domi- 
nique. “Our bedroom is my favorite 
room,” the wife confesses. “It’s ele- 
gant, it’s warm, it’s neither masculine 
nor feminine. Harry changed the ceil- 
ing color three times—it was a mat- 
ter of a very subtle difference in the 


tone. He never stops until it’s perfect.” 

Schnaper salutes the clients: “They 
had educated themselves about Art 
Déco to the point where I wound up 
learning things from them; and when 
we went to Paris we learned things 
together.” After a moment of reflec- 
tion he adds, “A gut-renovation to 
an apartment in Manhattan has to 
be one of the most traumatic experi- 
ences—and often, by the way, very 
stressful to a new marriage. But these 
clients managed to weather the storm— 
and produce two children.” The wife 
recalls, “We were in the middle of 
renovation and my first child was 
born prematurely and we had no place 
to live, so Harry was really under the 
gun.” The upshot of all this is an 
ambience with an overlapping sleek- 
ness that, as Schnaper had predict- 
ed, springs first from the architecture 
and then from the furnishings—an 
apartment certainly labored over but 
never labored. 0 


LA FORGE FRANG, 
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continued from page 169 

occasionally, from Los Angeles, where I 
handed in a screenplay. But Nan Robin- 
son, my more than able assistant, was 
my liaison. She mastered not only con- 
tractor lingo but renovation details. She 
now can distinguish Corinthian order 
from Doric at the drop of a pediment. 
And she learned to enjoy yelling at sub- 
contractors. I and the house owe much 
to her. I, at least, am grateful. 

But my absence was a problem in the 
face of a thousand decisions that had to 
be made. Fortunately, my contractor, 
Barry LaPoint of LaPoint Architectural 
Preservation, was both dependable and 
superb. Most of his previous restora- 
tion work had been not residential but 
rather in churches and public buildings 
in the Hudson River valley. He and his 
staff were experts in structural repair 
and roofing as well as painting and re- 
plastering. Conveniently, his brother 
‘Tom is a master mason. Tom handled 
the exterior repointing. 

First the Victoriana and the contem- 
porary wing had to go, while the hip 
roof was completely replaced. Then a 
new boiler, plumbing and wiring were 
added, and structural corrections were 
made. Over two and a half tons of plas- 
ter went into the house—five hundred 
pounds into the hall ceiling alone. The 
fact that the east entrance beyond the 
Dutch door had at some point disap- 
peared and been replaced by truly 
hideous concrete steps was one of 


We worked from crisis to crisis: The 
house resisted. Removing a dropped 
ceiling revealed a complete lack of roof 
support in the south rooms. Barry had 
to find steel I-beams and secrete them 
in the ceiling. Money poured out like 
blood. In the spring of last year my very 
wise—but totally pragmatic—accoun- 
tant advised me to shut renovations 
down. I knew the siren was simply mak- 
ing her last stand, like a child who re- 
fused to take medicine though it would 
make her well. I talked to the house, 
then to the contractors, and lastly I 
brought my conservative New York 
City accountant upriver: The magic 
worked. “Oh,” he said, also bewitched. 
“T see. Yes. Of course. Continue.” 

But the more I tried to save her, the 
more the witch challenged me. She was, 
as Alexander Woollcott said about the 
aging Sarah Bernhardt, “a sinking ship 
firing upon her rescuers.” Barry discov- 
ered that many of the original eight-by- 
twelve hand-hewn beams were rotted 
through under the kitchen floor. I was 
depressed, but Barry assured me he 
would do the extra work if I’d pay for 
the materials. (Surely only a witch could 
get a contractor to do that!) The scarf 
joints and mortise connections were re- 
produced perfectly—though he had to 
drive for hours to the only mill that still 
makes twenty-two-foot-long beams. 

After virtually everything was under 
control and the infrastructure and re- 


her cataract surgery. Unfortunately, the 
medical bill came to over fifty thousand 
dollars, but she got historically accurate 
forty-four-inch-wide windows with in- 
dividual lights. (Yes, real muntins—no 
snap-on grilles for this girl!) 

As the infrastructure neared comple- 
tion, I focused on the interiors. For the 
previous two years—while I finished a 
novel, wrote a screenplay and began an- 
other novel—thoughts of the house had 
never been far from my mind. When I 
sat writing at my desk in Florida, I’d 
look up to compare swatches of fabrics 
taped to the wall, squinting to approxi- 
mate the different light of the Hudson 
and its effect on the color of damasks. 
I went to sleep not counting sheep 
but mentally rounding up the small 
herd of furniture out for reupholster- 
ing or refinishing. 

Grandeur wasn’t the goal. Simplicity 
was. The house’s symmetry and mag- 
nificent lines as well as my own taste 
(too many knickknacks and objects 
make me nervous and distract my eye) 
dictated it. Maintenance was also an is- 
sue. | wouldn’t have full-time help, and 
I know from experience I’d rather wax a’ 
floor than write a chapter. I was also in- 
timidated by a comment made by Mrs. 
Quincy on a visit to the Van Schaacks in 
1817. In a letter to home she wrote, “A 
striking feature of their mansion was 
the exquisite neatness of the house and 
everything about it. I had never seen the 





In the macho world of PR.CC. (Pre-Renovation Comparative Competition), 
this house would win as best worst. She was almost a terminal case. 





the first difficulties. Old brick was 
found; I designed a new roofed and 
columned stoop; and Tom and Barry 
built an approximation close to what 
may well have been there originally. 
Where the mantels were missing I de- 
signed new ones: Two fire surrounds in- 
corporate pairs of old, hand-carved 
columns I unearthed in local shops. 
Don Guarino, a master cabinetmaker, 
beautifully built them. (During renova- 
tion we found two ancient Social Secu- 
rity checks behind one mantel, en- 
dorsed by the recipients before they 
were lost. They got forty-nine dollars 
a month in those days.) 
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plastering were done, my coffers were 
empty, but I was happy. Yet there was 
one more rub: The windows, each with 
its period architrave and recessed shut- 
ters, would have to be replaced. Luckily, 
the woodwork could remain and none 
of the windows were original—they 
were 1940s replacements, and though 
Barry had agreed to restore them, the 
heat loss was phenomenal. I admit I 
abandoned her for a while then because 
I could neither take nor give any more. I 
needed a break to reconsider my com- 
mitment. In the end, of course, the 
witch got her way. 

I think of the window replacement as 


floors of entries, stairs, kitchens, etc., 
painted, and though brought up among 
the natives of Holland, who are prover- 
bial for their neatness, this seemed to 
me then ‘a stroke beyond the reach of 
[their] art.’” I hate dust, but how could I 
live up to that? 

At last the (plaster) dust settled, and it 
was clear that the years and money the 
renovation had taken had been well 
spent. I tried to furnish the house with 
both English and American antiques— 
along with enough new upholstered 
pieces to provide some contemporary 
comfort. I greeted my refurbished rugs 
and furniture as I would old friends in 
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¢} new party clothes. But the house ate fur- 





| niture voraciously. Those perfect, lofty 


room proportions dwarfed a bed, dresser 
and chair. Happily, the town of Hudson 
is filled with antiques stores stocked 
with many exquisite Hudson Valley 
treasures—for a price. The enchant- 
ment (or obsession) by this time had 
me blithely buying a sleigh bed, an im- 
portant gilt mirror, painted furniture 
and a case clock. 

The one thing the house still need- 
ed was a manifestation of the witch. 
Theron Ware Antiques provided it—a 
five-foot-tall statue of Ceres, complete 


| with scythe and grain. The statue was 


far more expensive than I could afford, 
but the owners made her a possibility if 
I stretched. I stretched. 

I was excited about the prospect of 
hanging up paintings again but so in- 
timidated by the perfection of the walls 
that I spent hours in each room before 
summoning courage to actually ham- 
mer a nail into the beautiful new plaster. 
In the meantime there was no sacrifice: 
The Hudson River School paintings I 
could never afford were now just out- 
side the windows—Churches, Durands, 
Bierstadts and Coles (well, perhaps not 
Coles!) were framed by my costly new 
windows and the unfussy window treat- 
ments I designed. 

In fact, it is the river that has been the 
thread that runs not just beside the 
house but through all this. Every change 
of weather, of light and season, alters 
the pictures in the gallery. The Hudson 
is a constant source of refreshment and 
inspiration. The river traffic delights 
me: friendly tugs, enormous silent 
barges and, once—honestly—a Chinese 
junk, though my editor says I’m making 
that up. The river’s beauty awes me. I 
can’t write about the majestic Hud- 
son—only painters and poets can do 
justice to it—but its morning mists, its 
afternoon serenity and its evening re- 
flection of the sunset make an ever- 
changing spectacle outside the window. 
I never tjre of it. 

~ By autumn 1997 the house was close 
to being inhabitable. After literally 
thousands of decisions there was on- 
ly one question left unanswered: her 
name. My house had been purchased in 
the last century by the Odd Fellows 
Lodge to house aging club members. 





Though they’ve been gone for years, 
the house was still known locally as the 
Odd Fellows Home, or sometimes just 
The Home. I thought perhaps that I 
would continue to call it that, but it was 
too, well, odd. Yet it seemed pretentious 
and presumptuous of me to rename a 
house that had come into existence long 
before I had. Of course, it could be 
known simply as the Van Schaack 
House, as the state historical marker 
outside indicates, but since there were 
two houses built there by Henry (and 
two additional houses in nearby Kin- 
derhook built by his brothers Peter and 
David), I thought not. Imagine my de- 
light then when, almost magically, I re- 
ceived a letter from Joseph Lombardi. 
He wrote: “As to the name, in some ac- 
counts it is referred to as Beaver Hall 
because of Henry’s fur trading days.” It 
was so Wind in the Willows, so sweet and 
yet totally authentic, that I couldn’t resist. 

The engraved brass plaque was in- 
stalled on the door in October 1997, 
which may be close to the two hun- 
dredth birthday of the house. It’s a long 
time to wait for a christening party, but 
Beaver Hall and friends rejoiced. 

Now a perfect enfilade of doorways 
allows me to see from my office in the 
south wing through the kitchen past the 
hall and into the north library—a span 
of sixty-two feet. Morning light slants 
in on symmetry and order, creating for 
me the illusion of permanency in the 
face of the ongoing terror of entropy. I 
have done this and it will remain after 
me, I think. I call this delusion the Ozy- 
mandias Syndrome, and like Ozyman- 
dias, I have caused a statue to survey my 
domain. Ceres was put in place—and 
now looks over not only the house and 
its property but also the Hudson. 

Sometime in the future the house will 
no doubt crumble into the river, but by 
then I will be long gone. I believe this 
is the last house I will ever “do,” and it 
was the only one I “did” without a man 
as my partner. Its magic has held: When 
I, at last, unrolled my grandmother’s 
two rugs on the newly refinished en- 
trance hall floor, they stretched from 
the foot of the stairs to within an inch of 
the front door. I was home. 

Virginia Woolf was wrong: A woman 
does not need a room of her own. In my 
opinion she needs a whole house. 0 
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continue 
a very original conception,” Johnson 
says. “This is my favorite house after my 
own, my most simple and straightfor- 
ward house, and naturally the addition 
disrupts the feeling somewhat. But what 
wouldn’t? And I would much rather 
Dennis do something like this than try 
to extend the Miesian design.” 

“We were a little awestruck when 
Dennis first unveiled the model,” the 
husband says. “We don’t think of our- 
selves as risk takers—we were envision- 
ing mainly center hall Colonials when 
we bought this house. But Dennis was 
so passionate, and his enthusiasm so in- 
fectious, that we couldn’t say no. We 
lived with the model for a while, and we 
really began to appreciate his concept 
and to feel that it was brilliant.” 

The couple had purchased the house 
as a getaway for weekends and summers 
(“It was perfect for us, with its beautiful 
setting and river views,” notes the wife). 
Although the house was far too small to 
serve as their main residence, not long 
after moving in they decided they wanted 
to relocate their family from Manhattan. 

By then the couple had come to 
admire the austere modernism of the 
house, despite their predilection for tra- 
ditional architecture, and they knew it 
had to be expanded carefully. “The more 
we read about Philip Johnson and the 
more we lived here, the more we felt 
we had to find a way to get the space we 
needed without compromising the build- 
ing’s integrity,” the husband says. 

“We looked at floor plans from Philip 
Johnson’s other early houses, and we re- 
alized that adding a second story would 
ruin this one,” says the wife. So the cou- 
ple approached Johnson, who was then 
in his late eighties but still active, and 
asked him if he would consider working 
out a solution. 

“He couldn’t take it on, but he referred 
us to Dennis, who he said would surely re- 
spect the house,” the husband says. “We 
met with Dennis and a few weeks later 
got a call from Mr. Johnson, to whom 
Dennis had shown his design. He said, ‘I 
think the kid’s come up with something.’” 

Johnson did overcome his initial doubts 
and urge the clients to go ahead. “It’s a fas- 
cinating thing he’s designed, and I felt I 
had to back him,” Johnson says of Wed- 
lick, admitting that he is torn between the 
wish that his architecture remain u 
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SHOCK OF THE NEW 


touched and regard for Wedlick’s having 
taken the kind of risks that he himself 
might have taken in a similar situation. 
Wedlick was influenced not only by 
Johnson’s older buildings, such as this res- 
idence and the architect’s own celebrated 
Glass House in New Canaan, Connecticut 
(see Architectural Digest, November 1986), 
but also by his more recent architecture, 
much of which shows his fascination 
with the work of Frank Gehry. If there 
is any real precedent here, it is the Davis 
House in Wayzata, Minnesota, another 
early Johnson project, to which Gehry 
added a guesthouse made up of distinct 
sculptural objects. In this new design, 
Wedlick has managed to merge the 
themes of Johnson’s original and Gehry’s 
guesthouse into a single structure, pay- 
ing homage simultaneously to Johnson, 
Gehry and their collaboration. The de- 
sign thus honors both Johnson’s early 
modernist phase and his later career. 
Johnson’s structure became the focal 
point of a rich architectural dialogue. 
Wedlick placed the three sculptural 
forms—a cylinder with a low domed top 
that contains a guest bedroom and a 
study; a conical structure encasing a 
dining room; and an onion dome with 
two bedrooms—at the edges of John- 
son’s nearly symmetrical brick pavilion, 
whose horizontal lines, sliding planes of 
brick and voids of glass provide a per- 
fect counterpoint to the copper volumes. 


It is a daring approach: 
to honor the original by 
appearing to defy it. 


Wedlick says he looks forward to the 
time when the copper ages and takes on 
a green patina: “It will make the original 
house pop out, since the shapes will shrink 
and feel more like part of the landscape.” 

That may be wishful thinking—these 
shapes will never recede completely—but 
because they are so strong as sculptural 
elements, and so successful as elements 
of a composition with Johnson’s house, 
it hardly matters. Indeed, in some ways 
their sculptural quality helps the house 
hold its own amid the immense oak 
trees that dot the parklike site, trees that 
all but overpowered Johnson’s design. 





Wedlick also expanded the kitchen, 
which was small and had no windows to 
the view, by adding a family room be- 
side it, the one addition that does not take 
the form of a tall, copper-clad object. The 
family room, which replaced a court- 
yard, is one story, enclosed largely in glass, 
with a wavy roof that can be seen either 
as an affectionate play on vernacular ar- 
chitecture of the 1950s or as a witty com- 
ment on Johnson’s own Miesian rigidity 
in those years—he would never have al- 
lowed himself this much fun back then. 

But it is the big shapes that are the 
real thing here. They are woven grace- 
fully into Johnson’s structure, though in 
fact the structure is woven into them, 
since the original walls are mostly left 
intact and the new shapes are adjusted 
to make room. They yield striking space 
within—not vast, but far less awkward 
than they would appear from the out- 
side. The best rooms are the upstairs 
ones in the two structures that have up- 
per levels, where the walls converge ei- 
ther in plan, in section or in both; one 
bedroom could almost be called Ger- 
man Expressionist—The Cabinet of Dr. 


Caligari come to the suburbs. The hus- 


band so liked the upper-level space that 
was intended as a guest bedroom that he 
claimed it during construction, asking 
Wedlick to recast it as a study. “It was 
just too nice an area not to be used all 
the time,” he explains. 

All of the new rooms are in scale with 
the rest of the house, which is to say 
they are small. The house was among 
Johnson’s most intimate: Its two bed- 
rooms are tiny, and the living room is 
big enough for only one seating group, 
which was set between the glass wall 
facing the river and the brick fireplace 
positioned opposite the view. 

The Oneto House was about as far 
from monumental as Johnson ever got. 
Dennis Wedlick has made it somewhat 
grander for the new Owners, and con- 
siderably more fanciful, but the basic 
simplicity of the house has not gone 
away. It is straightforward and clear, as 
the original was, and it manages to be 
self-assured and determined without 
seeming pretentious. Here, amiability 
meets architectural ambition, just as it 
did in the early 1950s, when Philip 
Johnson built this house and modern- 
ism was full of promise. 0 
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GAGGENAU 


Appliances for the Kitchen of a New Era. 
By Gaggenau. 

Built-in kitchen appliances from Gaggenau 
express a consistent attitude: the quest for the ideal balance of perfect form, 
highest technology, most attractive appearance and basic practicality. Anyone 
who professes to have good taste knows the Gaggenau line. In each of these 
appliances lies the experience, the ability and the know-how of our specialists. 
Every one of these units stands out in terms of its unique advantages and the 
quality of materials and workmanship. Above all, Gaggenau appliances have 
been awarded many design prizes for their simple beauty and functional design. 

The first built-in kitchen appliances 
to be launched in Europe bore the distinguished Gaggenau name. Today this 
built-in appliance collection symbolizes the progress attained in kitchen 
technology. For many demanding and discerning people in Europe, North and 
South America, the Near and Far East, the name Gaggenau is synonymous 
with the greatest achievements in kitchen design. 

An attractive example is the Gaggenau VG 330 
gas hob, a unique Gaggenau development for those who appreciate Asian 
cuisine. This gas hob is designed specifically to be used with a wok, the round- 
bottomed Chinese pot. The flat-bottomed variant of the wok and other large 
and sturdy round or long pans also fit onto this particularly designed gas hob. 
Its unusually large-size burner produces extremely high heat (max. 17,000 BTU) 
from three different sources simultanously; the center, the inside and the out- 
side flame rings. The result is fast and precisely controlled heat, which is evenly 
distributed over the large surface of the cooking pot. 

Would you like to find out more about this 
exceptional gas hob and the other unique appliances in the Gaggenau collection? 
We will send you the new Gaggenau Magazine! Please mail $5 for shipping 
and handling to Gaggenau USA Corporation, Dept. GDA1, 425 University Avenue, 
Norwood, MA 02062, to receive the most outstanding and beautiful appliance 
catalog of the industry. Included are the addresses of the dealers nearest you. 
To order with MasterCard or Visa, please call Gaggenau USA Corp. at 800-929-9808 
or visit us at www.Gaggenau.com. The Difference is Gaggenau. 
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To begin with, consider the new loading capacity. By 
offering more usable height, large plates can easily 
be accommodated in the lower basket, while ten inch 
wine goblets fit comfortably in the rack above. And 
on top of all this is the unique Miele full-width cutlery 
tray, safely protecting the silverware, ensuring a 
cleaner and hygienically better handling. 

Having more space is beneficial when you need 
it, but what about those in between times when it 
seems to take forever to fill? Introducing Top Solo. 
Load the top basket and cutlery tray only, and water 
is distributed to this half of the dishwasher alone. 
Consider this time and water saving option as giving 
you two dishwashers in one. 

A quality dishwasher should be quiet, and Miele 
dishwashers are so quiet, that you will find them 


virtually inaudible. And since Miele dishwashers are 


ee 





designed to last 20 years, the unique Update feature 
allows all wash programs to be completely refigured 
in the future to take advantage of improvements in 
detergent or dishware. 

These and many other innovations contained in 
the new Miele dishwashers reach beyond the 
confines of anything else made. But then, you 
shouldn’t expect less from the company that built 
Europe’s first electric dishwasher as long ago as 
1929. To see for yourself how no one else measures 
up to Miele, call 800-289-6435 to speak with the 
authorized dealer nearest you. 


Miele 


Anything else is a compromise. 


moreinfo@mieleusa.com 








“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 





An early 20th century Indian Agra Carpet measuring 14.8 x 12. The British racing green background is the perfect foil for the ivory 
palmettes which diaper this lush ground. The combination of geometric design coupled with floral devices make for a visual delight. 
The warm tobacco yellows interspersed with maize and some deep wine accents emphasize the exquisite placement of design. This 
tich concept of a garden is offset by the intricasy of the multi border patterns as well as the voluptuous nature of the ground color. 





On view at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City is an exhibition running through mid March which is entitled 
“Flowers Underfoot: Indian Carpets of The Mughal Era.” In the words of the New York Times, this exhibit offers “Treasures That 
Rule The Senses By Imperial Degree.” This show should not be missed. 


This gallery features an eclectic array of room size carpets and small collector pieces of outstanding merit in Oriental and European weaves. 


¥ 


ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 
AND TAPESTRIES 
: ; in New York: 
C7 ppl 724 Fifth Avenue 
Sixth Floor 
New York, NY 10019 
A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America Telephone 212-586-5511 


An Appointment Is Suggested Fax 212-586-6632 
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. bon the acquisition of your selection from the Lincoln-Gerard 18th Century Mahogany Collection you will not have incurred an 
A aL MU CM aL LAL aL fs tomorrow - not at retail prices but at costs 
directly from the furniture maker in the Asia Pacific Region through it exclusive distributor in the U.S.A. 
vome now and visit the Lincoln-Gerard showrooms in High Point, North Carolina - almost 70,000 square feet exhibiting most 
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and Reproductions to be seen anywhere. 


For more than 300 years the designs have remained unaltered - only the costs and values have changed - Ca 


increasing as they will continue to do forever into the future! 
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CALIFORNIA: MASSACHUSETTS: 

San Francisco ~ Korts & Knight ~ 415.558.8811 Osterville ~ Kitchen & Bath Designs Unlimited - 508.428.3999 
CONNECTICUT: West Boylston ~ Kitchens By Design, Inc. - 508.835.6300 
Stamford ~ Kitchens By Deane, Inc. ~ 203.327.7008 New JERSEY: 


FLORIDA: Chester ~ Kitchens Unique by Lois - 908.879.647 
Coral Gables ~ L.A. Associates, Inc. ~ 305.444.8401 Ridgewood ~ Ulrich, Inc. - 201.445.1260 


Naplé& ~ Custom Kitchens & Millwork of Naples - 941.643.7000 NEW YORE: 
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HERITAGE CUSTOM KITCHENS, INC. 
215 Diller Avenue, New Holland, PA 17557 ® 717.354.4011 ® Fax 717.355.0169 ® www.hck.com 
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JEAN KARAJIAN COLLECTION 


SES 3006 East Gist Street, NYC 10021 (212) 751-6728. F (212) 751-4707 








Rey mane yourself with fitness in the comfort of your 


home. Swim, walk, run or exercise against a smooth, adjustable 
current. Benefit from a more effective aerobic exercise in less 
time, with no jarring impact on your joints and ligaments. 

Easy installation. Effortless maintenance. Superior construction. 


Units start at $22.950. Call for brochure and video. 
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Designed by Elizabeth Speert, Boston Junior League Showhouse 


Photography by Eric A. Roth 
)RIC_& WALECOVERINGS: SANDERSON 201-894-8400 FURNITURE: HICKORY CHAIR 1-800-349-HKRY 


Classic Sanderson 


“Pelham” 


D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue, New York City 212-319-7220 
Designers Walk, 320 Davenport Road, Toronto 905-731-2570 


THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 





Atlanta: Earnest Gaspard & Assoc. ¢ Boston: Shecter-Martin e Calgary: Design Access ¢ Chicago: Designers Choice ¢ Cincinnati: DeCioccio Showroom ) 
Dallas/Houston: John Edward Hughes, Inc. ¢ Dania/Philadelphia: Rosecore ¢ Denver/Salt Lake City: Egg & Dart ¢ Kansas City: Baileys | 
Laguna: Blake House e Los Angeles: J. Robert Scott ¢ Minneapolis: D&D Assoc. ¢ Montreal: Gala e San Francisco: Partridge Assoc. | 


Seattle: Designers Showroom ¢ Troy: Rozmallin ¢ Vancouver: Anne Starr Agencies ¢ Washington D.C.: J. Lambeth & Co. | 
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the world’s most beautiful things... 
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continued from page 145 

in nickel, a classic Déco material and 
hue. Etched glass in the vestibule and 
the master suite are expressly Déco, as 
are the chimneypiece, the lamps and 
some of the furniture in the living room. 

Saltzman also incorporated some 
non-Déco pieces into the living room: a 
Biedermeier secretary and chairs, a late- 
nineteenth-century American hooked 
rug and a 1950s Japanese-style low table. 
“A more unlikely marriage of elements 
you cannot imagine,” Saltzman says; yet 
the rug introduces warmth, color and an 
element of the handwrought to all the 
architectural perfection, while the table 
supplies a touch of whimsy. 

Certain materials help achieve the 
“intimacy without intricacy.” The li- 
brary is paneled in African makore, the 
dining room in mottled anegré, both 
warm burnished woods that require lit- 
tle embellishment. In the dining room, 
Saltzman added only a pair of pedestals 
with urns and an anegré-top table and 
upholstered chairs. The spare decora- 
tion integrates nicely with the glass- 
block window, which is now centered in 
the room and lends it # theatrical, shim- 
mering, almost mysterious air. 

The program of comfort and minimal 
décor extends to the master bedroom, 
where moldings, sconces, night tables 
and the television cabinet all continue 
the Déco theme, while the upholstered 
furniture, simple draperies and subdued 
lighting humanize the space. “This house 
is about making the right choices,” 
Saltzman says, “architecturally and in 
terms of fabrics, colors and materials.” 

During the course of the project, 
which from planning to completion took 
under two years, the infrastructure was 
overhauled; rooms were reassigned and 
given new shapes; and the sensibility of 
the mid-1970s was firmly erased. Is the 
finished house now somehow quintes- 
sentially 1990s or, as Kondylis would 
have it, year 2000? “Only architecture is 
lasting,” Renny Saltzman says. “Design- 
ers are terrific, but let’s face it, our work 
is of the moment. Furniture goes in and 
out of fashion like anything else. I like 
to think we’ve done something timeless 
here, but really the more important thing 
is to create an environment in which 
people can be comfortable and express 
their personalities. If I’ve done that, 
then I feel I’ve done my job well.” 0 
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room window, inspired by Michael 
Taylor’s Schiaparelli sofa, take full ad- 
vantage of this phenomenon. 

Tucker had the enviable task of 
searching for fine antiques for her clients. 
She shopped for about a year, finding 
many pieces locally. The furnishings in- 
clude the eighteenth-century Italian 
mirror over the living room fireplace 
(“It has that exuberant whimsy that only 
the Italians seem to be able to pull off”) 
and the Irish Neoclassical dining table, 
which measures seven feet in diameter. 

In a project that had its share of radical 
changes, no area was more altered than 
the study. “It was as dark as this,” Tucker 
says, indicating an eighteenth-century 
English mahogany desk. All agreed that 
the red-birch paneling needed a jolt; it 
was bleached once and then, after every- 
one approved the new shade, lightened 
again. “The wife grew up with wonder- 
ful lime and bleached woods in her native 
country,” says Kaidan Erwin, an associate 
of ‘Tucker’s. Ultimately, the paneling was 
bleached three times before being glazed. 

The master bedroom was as exces- 
sively large as the original entrance hall. 
‘Tucker made the most of this by taking 
space from the room and grafting it 
onto adjacent ones. “We had to steal 
from the bedroom and from the closet 
in the nearby guest bedroom,” says Er- 
win. One wall was moved to expand the 
husband’s bath and dressing room; two 
windows were shifted from the bed- 
room. In the wife’s area, Tucker en- 
larged the dressing room, centered its 
doorway and put in mirrored Regency 
doors. She added depth in the archway 
between the master bedroom and dress- 
ing spaces to create a more elegant stor- 
age area. As elsewhere, “We changed all 
of the moldings and ceilings,” says 
Tucker. The original moldings in the 
master suite seemed fussy; they were re- 
moved, along with a false fireplace and a 
space-consuming window seat. 

Although initial plans had called 
for salvaging the kitchen at the least, 
Suzanne Tucker ultimately reconfig- 
ured virtually every room in the apart- 
ment. Happily, her clients enjoyed the 
process as it grew and evolved. And 
all of this in a building in which— 
according to legend—not a single inte- 
rior wall had ever before been torn 
down or moved. 0 
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continued from page 196 

can. “We interviewed half a dozen 
caterers to see if they could deal with 
the lack of counter space,” says Pop- 
corn, who likes to give “themed din- 
ners” for as many as fourteen guests. 
The adjoining dining room features an 


ebonized oak table as well as sideboards }- 


in sheet aluminum and wood by Jean 
Prouvé. The seventeenth-century-style 
dining chairs by Bray, Schaible and 
Turnbough are covered in a brown- 
and-wheat horsehair print. “Like every- 
thing else in the house,” says Bray, “it’s 
luxurious but indestructible.” 

“IT want my friends and clients to 
think of the public rooms as their space, 
not mine,” says Popcorn, who predicts 
a trend toward shared housing and 
“communal Clanning.” When she feels 
a craving for solitude—“unbuzzed, un- 
bothered, unbewildered downtime” 
—she retreats to a suite on the third 
floor. The study has a plushy sofa and 
club chair upholstered in merlot-col- 
ored velvet and an austerely elegant Art 
Déco desk of leather and steel. Pop- 
corn is a voracious reader, and to ac- 
commodate her ever-expanding library, 
the designers created bookcases in sol- 
id mahogany. It is a handsome room, 





“We've used texture — 
rather than pattern to 
provide richness, 
and there’s an 
interesting tension 
between decorum 
and transgression.” 





tailored and disciplined like its owner— 
“not at all girly,” admits Popcorn— 
which is why her bedroom comes as 
a revelation. 

It is just big enough for the fireplace, 
a pair of armchairs and an antique 
wrought iron bedstead with gauzy linen 
hangings and lace pillows. It suggests 
that in her most private moments, the 
marketing guru, media personality, 
best-selling author, frequent flyer, 
workhorse and woman of the future is, 
like her ancient foremother, a dreamer 
who follows her heart. 1 
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| continued from page 213 
| into account. The husband likes rich, 
| dark rooms—he’s a sailor, and warm 


wood finishes appeal to him—while the 
wife prefers light, airy rooms.” 

The library was one area where 
the choice was easy. “We uncovered 
evidence of the grandfather’s Gothicky 
library in which he had shown his col- 


| lection of medieval art. We were able to 


restore some elements, and then the 


| room was paneled in French walnut 


with a shellac finish. The husband want- 


ed moldings that were proper and cor- 


rect,” Dunnam says. 


The living room is filled with eigh- 
teenth-century French furnishings that 
are family heirlooms. “The clients were 
very clear about wanting to use family 
pieces,” says Dunnam. The room is an- 
chored by a pale needlepoint carpet 
commissioned after a small Louis X VI 
rug that had been in the sale of the es- 
tate of Hubert de Givenchy. 

As the main public room, the living 
room is the setting for the get-togethers 
the couple give in their capacity as phil- 
anthropists and public service volun- 
teers. “My mother-in-law was a big sup- 
porter of the Democratic Party,” says 
the wife, “and when she was living here, 
there were large gatherings constantly 
that virtually anyone who was a regis- 
tered Democrat was welcome to. We 
don’t entertain quite as often, but the 
room works so well that we’re doing it 
more than we thought we would.” 

Since it’s very much a family apart- 
ment, the son and daughter were en- 
couraged to fulfill their fantasies. The 
daughter’s room is “in the modern style 
of Robsjohn-Gibbings,” says Dunnam, 
while the son wanted a Biedermeier 
feel, so Dunnam created an oversize 
headboard in blond woods and en- 
hanced an early-nineteenth-century 
Baltic desk to accommodate a late- 
twentieth-century young man. “They 
got what they wanted,” the wife com- 
ments, “and so did we, and that’s ex- 
tremely rare.” 

- One constant throughout the genera- 
tions has been the presence of Central 
Park. “Not for one minute do I fail to be 
grateful for the park,” says the wife. 
“Soon after we finished the renovation, 
an acquaintance stepped to the living 
room window and said, ‘I love what you 
did with the yard.’” 0 
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second bedroom (which Brad Linard 
uses as an office when his parents are 
not in town). The cityscape presents 
such a busy panorama that patterned 
fabrics were kept to a minimum. 

“T felt, though, that the design would 
be too stark if we didn’t include some 
older, handmade pieces,” says Shadley. 
“We found the Korean rice chest for the 
living room and the doors for the bed- 
room cabinets here in New York, and 
the table in the second bedroom is an 
antique hibachi table. I felt instinctively 
that the clean lines of Asian furniture 
would work well. Oddly, we discovered 
most of the more modern elements— 
such as the Russel Wright lamps by 
Brad’s bed—up in the Catskills rather 
than in Manhattan.” 

When pattern is used, it’s with a nod 
to the city’s lines and squares: The cab- 
inets have square pulls; a grid-patterned 
raffia paper covers the walls in one bed- 
room; a checkerboard carpet was cho- 
sen for the other; at the dining table, 
black and brown leather chairs alter- 
nate. A black-and-white photograph of 
Manhattan at night by Berenice Abbott 
conceals the intercom system in the 
entrance hall. 

Working with someone as young as 
Brad Linard was a new experience 
for Shadley. Clients usually come to a 
project with developed tastes and par- 
ticular preoccupations that must be ac- 
commodated. Here, Shadley created 
a set of references. “Brad is a musician, 
so we found things with musical mo- 
tifs. When we came across Arman’s 
Gabrielle Calling sculpture of welded 
trumpets, we both responded to it—the 
trumpet was Brad’s first instrument. For 
me, the two living room lamps are the 
core of the apartment. They’re wild, 
and they look like treble clefs. Brad’s 
young—it didn’t make sense to load the 
place up with antiques. The lamps, for 
instance, are from the 1960s.” 

Brad Linard, now twenty-six, was in- 
tegrally involved in the design process. 
It was he, for example, who suggested 
the translucent glass wall that lets nat- 
ural light into the master bath. “The 
apartment has become stiff competi- 
tion,” he says with a laugh. “I had a 
recital here recently, and I thought, 
Man, everyone’s going to be looking out 
the window!” 0 





After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 
Theyre 
Finally Ready. 

Barnwood weathered over 
decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they’re historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
opportunity to create interior 
and exterior designs with a 
unique sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won't be around 
forever, call (717) 465-3832 or 
fax (717) 465-3835. 

Visit our website at 


www.conklinsbarnwood.com 
or e-mail us at conklins@epix.net. 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
& Hand Hewn Beams 


R.D. #1, Box 70 
Susquehanna, PA 
18847 
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To receive information from these excellent companies, simply fill out the card and return it to Architectural Digest, P.O. Box | 
5256, Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256. Enclose a check or money order for any priced item, plus $1.50 (total) to help cover handling | 
charges for any order. Each brochure will arrive directly from the companies listed. | 


AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


International Travel/Cruises 


1+Atlantic Canada Tourism Partnership. Call us now 
at (800) 565-2627 to receive your FREE full-color 
Adventure Guide/Touring Planning and Map, jam- 
packed with super vacation ideas, exhilarating adven- 
tures, superb accommodations, great packages, activities 
and excitement! 


2*Crystal Cruises. Experience gracious, attentive ser- 
vice and the ultimate in worldwide luxury cruising aboard 
the Six-Star Crystal Harmony and Crystal Symphony. 
For a complimentary brochure, call (800) 820-6663. 


3*Cunard Sea Goddess. No matter what you want the 
world to be, Cunard’s Sea Goddesses will take you there. 
For our portfolio of African, Mediterranean, and 
Caribbean cruises, call (800) 7-CUNARD, and mention 
Cunard Code 0075. 


United States Travel 
4°The Cloister. Mobil 5-Star resort along the Atlantic. 
Golf, tennis, spa, 5 miles of private beach, horseback rid- 
ing, dancing, shooting school, swimming. Call (800) SEA- 
ISLAnd. www.seaisland.com 


5*Island of Lana’i. This secluded island offers two spec- 
tacular resorts—the Lodge at Koele and the Manele Bay 
Hotel—and a host of leisure pursuits, including the new 
Lana’i Pine Sporting Clays. Call (800) 321-4666. 


6*Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. 
seclusion, Old World charm and consummate personal 


Bask in glorious 


service. Experience all the amenities of a grand hotel 
coupled with the understated luxury of a lovingly restored 
(800) 672-6011, ext. Al2; 5200 E. 
Camelback Rd., Phoenix, AZ 85018. 


estate residence. 


7*Scottsdaie Chamber of Commerce. Welcome to a 
perfect world...Scottsdale, Arizona. Enjoy Old West nos- 
talgia, desert beauty, fantastic resorts. For the sunshine of 
your life, call the Scottsdale Chamber at (800) 877-1117. 


8*Shutters On The Beach. The only elite hotel on the 
beach in Santa Monica and Los Angeles. Call (800) 334 
9000 for reservations or to request a brochurs 
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9°Antique Rug Studio. We offer large selections ry 
fine antique & European carpets in all sizes and one 

best repair and restoration departments. Located ne 

the D&D building. Free catalog, call (212) 753-9490. 


10*Beauvais Carpets. A world-class collection of 
antique Oriental and European carpets and tapestries. 
Museum-quality restoration facilities on-premise along 


with unique antique reproduction capability. $10. 


11*Caldwell Snyder Gallery. Contemporary original 
paintings, sculpture and limited edition works by interna- 
tional artists, including: Thomas Pradzynski, Manel 
Anoro, Regina Saura, Maria Luisa Campoy, Piorr 
Strelnik, Gilles Marrey, Cole Morgan. (415) 296-7896 or 
(212) 387-0208. 


12+Claremont Rug Company, Antique Art Carpets. 
For 17 years, powerfully serving an international niche 
market of clients who desire vintage and antique carpets 
with lasting artistic appeal and solid investment poten- 
tial, in sizes from 3°x5S’ to 16°x26°. Color catalogs, call 
(800) 441-1332. $10. 


13*Cline Fine Art Galleries. Annabel Livermore, Big 
Bend Series. Catalog featuring the eighteen paintings of 
Texas, Presidio to Lajitas (November issue). $5. 


14-Collectors Editions. Publishers of original paint- 
ings, graphics and sculpture. Featured in this issue, “A 
Good Season” by Hessam. 


15*Cristof’s. 
other beautiful Southwestern creations. Visit our on-line 


A gallery of fine Navajo weavings and 


catalog at www.cristofs.com. Call (505) 988-9881 or email 
buzzart@cristofs.com for free brochure. 


16*Dearing Galleries. In styles from impressionists to 
abstract, we offer exciting collections of original paint- 
ings, prints, sculpture and fine American crafts by nation- 
ally recognized and emerging artists. 


17*Eleganza Ltd. 128-page art-book color catalog for 
$6 pictures 420 items; quality reproductions of sculptur- 
al masterpieces of Western Civilization, also ancient 
Greek vase reproductions made from bonded marble, 
bronze, terra-cotta. $6. 


18+ Jan’s Company French Antiques, Inc. Importers 
of 19th century and “Belle Epoque” French and 
European furnishings and decorations. L.A. showroom 
features Baccarat chandeliers, gildwood furniture in the 
Louis XIV, XV and XVI manner and much more. Call 
(213) 735-6455 or visit http://www.jansantiques.com 


19*Karan Ruhlen Gallery. Preeminent gallery for con- 
temporary art: abstract, minimal and realistic paintings, 
drawings, photography and sculpture of regional and 
nationally-known artists. 


20*Kay Worden Sculptures. Original bronze sculp- 
tures showing children in everyday activities with warmth 
and humor. Tabletop sizes and life-size statues all made by 
‘ost wax method and limited to no more than 6 casts. $5. 


21*Lee Jofa. Christopher Moore travels the world in 
an effort to unearth Toiles de Jouy designs from his- 
toric estates, private collections and antique recondi- 
tioning efforts. Lee Jofa is proud to be the exclusive 
distributor of these rare and decidedly original prints. 
Brochure, $1. 


22+Leonard’s Antiques. Brochure describes many ser- 
vices offered in addition to nationally acclaimed beds and 
furniture housed in a huge, antique barn and reproduction 
farm house. 


23-Lorin Pierucci Fine Arts. Exclusive publisher of 
Kenneth Hari. Some of Kenneth Hari’s works are in the 
Vatican Museum, MOMA, Barcelona, Spain and National 
Portrait Gallery, London, England. Tel: (717) 384-4715. 


24° Mill House Antiques. Enormous selection with coun- 
try charm—a designer’s paradise of English and French 
antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers and works of 
art. Brochure, call (203) 263-3446, Fax (203) 2664326. 
25*Navajo Gallery. The complete works of R.C. 
Gorman, owner: drawings, bronze, lithographs, ceram- 
ics, carved glass, posters. Located in Taos, New Mexico. 
Open daily 11am to Spm. 


26+Nedra Matteucci’s Fenn Galleries. Specializing in 
19th and 20th century American art, Taos art colony and 
early Santa Fe painters. Represented are some of the 
country’s leading contemporary painters and internation- 
ally-acclaimed sculptors including monumental works. 


27*Newel Art Galleries, Inc. The largest and most 
extraordinary antique resource in the world. A collec- 
tion of 18th through 20th century furniture and acces- 
sories housed in a six-story building. Tel. (212) 758-1970; 
Fax (212) 371-0166. 


28+ Olivier Fleury, Inc. Authentic 18th & 19th century 
French Provincial antiques selected with care for the dis- 
criminating buyer. Antiques are purchased in France 
and displayed in Chester County, PA. Call (610) 692- 
0445 or visit our website at www.fleury.com 

29° Pasargad Carpets. Galleries in NY and Washington, 
DC. A fine collection of antique Persian, European and 
decorative carpets from scatter to oversized and one-of- 
a-kind mansion-size carpets. Expert in restoration. 
Brochure, call (212) 684-4477. 


30°Quast Galleries. Specializing in international and 
national fine works of art. This includes sculpture and 
paintings in the medium of wood, glass, raku marble, oil, 
watercolor, acrylic and charcoal. 


31+Red Baron Antiques. Auctions and retail featuring 
important architectural antiques, decorative arts and 
collectibles from four continents and three centuries. 
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Specialties include chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, 
palatial furniture, interior and exterior statuary. Free 
color catalog. (404) 252-3770. 


32°Sentimento. Specializing in 18th & 19th century 
French, English, and Continental antiques, including fine 
quality furniture, unusual accessories, original drawings, 
silver, porcelain and decorative objects. 


33*Solvang Antique Center. California’s premiere 
antique collective featuring 65 extraordinary dealers 
from around the world. Fine furniture, decorative acces- 
sories, quality clocks, and music boxes. (805) 688-6222. 


34*Taos Drum Company. World’s foremost manufac- 
turer of Native-American drums, often hand-painted by 
local artists. Also offering plain or painted rawhide lamp- 
shades. Full-color catalogs. Call (800) 424-3786. 


35*Van de Griff Gallery. Specializing in Contemporary 
Realism and other contemporary fine works of art, pho- 
tography, sculpture and ceramics. Representing, among 
many others: John Nava, David Hines, Jeff Uffelman, 
Robert Brawley, William Barnes, Scott Morgan. 
www.collectorsguide.com/vandegriff 


36°Yales R. Burge Antiques, Inc. English, French, 
Continental antiques and accessories. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


37*Audi. The dashing and daring all-new Audi A6 
answers questions other luxury cars haven’t dared ask. 
For more information, visit us at: www.audiusa.com 


38°Volkswagen. For more information on the new 
Volkswagen Passat or any Volkswagen model, call (800) 
DRIVE VW or mosey your mouse over to www.vw.com 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


39*American Slate Company. The most comprehen- 
sive range of QUARRY-DIRECT slates & quartzites in 
the USA for flooring, roofing and architectural applica- 
tions. Sizes range from 12”x12” to 36”x36”; slabs in 
many unusual and exciting colors. Call (800) 553-5611. 


40+Ann Sacks Tile & Stone. Antiqued stone, terra-cotta, 
slate, mosaics, arts and crafts tile, glass and metal tiles, archi- 
tectural tile. You must see to believe. $18. 


41*Case Window and Door. Combining German engi- 
neering with American craftsmanship to produce windows, 
doors, window walls, and rolling glass walls of impeccable 
quality for luxury residential and commercial projects. 


42°Conklin’s Authentic Barnwood & Hand Hewn 
Beams. Antique flooring: pine hemlock, oak, chestnut and 
heart pine. Also roofers, rafters, half rounds and more. All 
materials reclaimed from old barns and ready to use in interi- 
or and exterior designs. Call (717) 465-3832. 


43-45-Cobntry Floors, Hand-crafted, traditional and 
contemporary tiles, marble, mosaics, majolica, architec- 
tural mouldings and more. Circle #(43) $15 Imported 
Tiles, Terra-Cotta & Stone, 144 pgs. Circle #(44) $10 
Hand-crafted Tiles made to Order in the USA, 96 pgs. 
Circle #(45) $1 for introductory brochures, 8 pgs. 


46*Dupont Tyvek®. Homewrap™ keeps your home 
tighter, drier, more energy efficient and comfortable. 
Tyvek® helps reduce energy costs for heating and cooling. 
For more information, call (800) 44-TY VEK (448-9835). 


47+ Formglas Inc. Design | catalog shows 1,000 columns, 
capitals, domes, moldings, etc. in G.R.G. Gypsum, 
QuarryCast® faux stone, or MetalCast®. 60-page catalog, 
$10. Phone (416) 635-6588. 


48>Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. 1997/1999 collection cata- 
log, 128 pages in full color. Finest quality reconstructed 
limestone English interior, architectural and garden orna- 
ments. Versatility offers architects and designers the 
opportunity to create decorative features in conventional 
or original ways. $10. 


49*Oak Leaf Conservatories. A York, England, based 
company specializing in custom-built traditional English- 
style conservatories. Traditional skills of British designers 
and craftsmen are utilized to create, construct and install 
the finest conservatories, each reflecting its owner’s needs 
and style. Call (800) 360-6283. Brochure, $10. 


50-Old World Stoneworks, Inc. (Cast in Stone). 
Gorgeous new line of cast stone fireplace mantels with 
price ranges from $1,000 to $5,200. Excellent technical 
support for application and installation. Custom orders 
welcome. 


51*NooNoo Rug Co., Inc. Established 1930. The largest 
and finest selection of handmade carpets from Pakistan in 
traditional European and original designs. Call for nearest 
dealer, (201) 330-0101. 


52°P.E. Guerin Inc. The finest in the world. Choose 
from our vast array of exquisite hand-crafted masterpieces 
or have our craftsmen create an original just for you. $25. 


53+ Pella Windows and Doors. Open your home to the 
light and beauty of the outdoors, adding dimension to inte- 
rior spaces and style to the exterior with Pella’s comfort, 
durability, energy-efficiency and options. Ideas are limit- 
ed only by your imagination. Call (800) 54-PELLA for 
free literature. 


54°Stone Legends. 1998 catalog includes columns, 
balustrade, entries and much more. Stone Magic has an 
extensive selection of styles and sizes of fireplace surrounds 
with more being developed all the time. Free brochure. 


55*White River Hardwoods-Woodworks, _ Inc. 
Manufacturers of ornamentally embossed and sculptured 
hardwood mouldings. Curved work our specialty. 100-page 
Volume III Catalog/Specifier and 24-page Volume IV 
MonReale Catalog, $10. 


ELECTRONICS 


56-Bose Lifestyle. Enjoy exciting sound for movies 
and music with less clutter, less equipment, less complica- 
tions. The latest from Bose®. Free information, call 
(800) 444-BOSE, ext. 551. 


FABRICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ 
ACCESSORIES 


57*Clarence House. Fabrics, wallpapers, horsehair 
trimmings. 


58°Cowtan & Tout. A celebration of American style in 
fabric and wallpapers. These modern designs are essen- 
tial elements in creating a very personal environment. 
For $3 brochure, call (212) 647-6901. 


59° Gracie, Inc. Gracie’s free brochure includes six new 
designs in addition to its extensive line of hand-painted 
Chinese wallcoverings. 


60-61°Great City Traders. A comprehensive collec- 
tion of traditional and transitional decorative acces- 
sories, accent lighting and gifts for your home. Visit us at 
www.GreatCityTraders.com Circle # (60) catalog, $10. 
Circle # (61) free brochure. 


62°J. Robert Scott. The finest in textiles, furniture and 
lighting designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. Showrooms in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Washington, DC. 
Inquiries: (310) 659-4910. 


63°Kravet. Come to Kravet and indulge your creativity 
with our 8-page brochure illustrating everything from 
fabric to furniture to trim including collections such as 
Biltmore, Court of Versailles, Andrew Martin and Larry 
Laslo. Brochure, $1. 


64+Larson-Juhl. A great frame touches the entire 
room, adding elegance and personal style. For the best 
in custom frames, ask to see the Larson-Juhl collection. 


65°*MLS. The fine art of fabric embellishment. 
Available though nine exclusive showrooms nationwide. 
Embellishment for custom window treatments, uphol- 
stery, pillows and screens that include embroidery, hand- 
beading and applique. 


66-Scalamandre. For nearly 70 years, providing the 
design trade with extraordinary selections of fine silk 
wovens and printed textiles, passementerie, wallcover- 
ings and carpets. Steeped in the traditions of the past, 
but geared toward the needs of today’s interior design- 
ers/architects. Brochures available. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


67°GT Global. A world of opportunity for investors. 
Talk to your financial advisor or call for our free 
brochure and prospectus. Read the prospectus carefully 
before investing. 


68-The Montgomery Funds. Send for free informa- 
tion on a variety of no-load mutual fund investments 
from The Montgomery Funds. (800) 572-FUND or 
www.montgomeryfunds.com 


69-Stratford Financial Services, Inc. Your construc- 
tion and remodeling finance professionals, offering 
single application/single close loans covering land, con- 
struction, permanent financing. Loans based on future 
value including 90%-100% of costs to 10 million. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


70*Asmara™, Inc. Manufacturers, importers, and 
designers of the Asmara Needlepoint and Aviels™ 
Aubusson Weave Collections of fine hand-crafted area 
rugs. Call for a free brochure, (800) 451-7240. 


71°Banilivi & Son Oriental Rugs, Inc. Specializing in 
finest quality new and antique Persian and other 
Oriental rugs. Generation of quality and service. Call 
(212) 779-1660. 


72*Damoka USA. One of the largest and finest selec- 
tions of Oriental and European decorative and antique 
carpets and period Tapestries from early 19th through 
20th century. Specializing in oversized and unusual car- 
pets. (212) 213-1500. 

73-Elizabeth Eakins, Inc. New 64-page brochure 
featuring the exclusive designs of Elizabeth Eakins and 
Scott Lethbridge: Custom made, hand-dyed, hand- 
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woven, hand-hooked wool rugs, including a new 
Architectural Series. $15. 


74*Hokanson, Inc. We are designers and manufactur- 
ers of hand- and machine-made custom rugs and carpets, 
which are made at our own factory in North America. 


75°J.H. Minassian & Co. (Est. 1905) The oldest and 
most reputable source for new and antique carpets. 
Persian, European, Indian, Chinese, Turkish, and 
Tibetan carpets in unusual and custom-made sizes. 
Telephone (310) 657-7000, Fax (310) 657-6519. 


76+Line of the Spirit. A unique collection of Zapotec 
Indian weavings incorporating designs from Nomadic 
Tribal to Native American. An inspired series of collec- 
tor quality 100% wool rugs and pillows. $3. 
www.zapotec.com 
77*Mansour Fine Rugs. Beautiful color brochure 
containing a small sample of Persian, Oriental and 
European rugs from the Mansour collection. Specific 
rug information supplied on request. 


78*Mark Inc. Fine Carpets. Focusing on Wilton car- 
pets, Mark Inc. is a source of fine quality floorcovering 
to the trade. The expanded product line at the 
Brunschwig & Fils NY showroom includes Tibetan 


silks, wool velvets and tapestry bound sisals. $20. 


79*Paris Ceramics. The leading international special- 
ists in limestone, terra-cotta, antique reclaimed stone 
Call toll-free (888) 845- 
3487 for a 72-page color brochure. $10. 


and hand-painted ceramics. 


80-Rosecore Carpet Co. The Wilton Collection fea- 
tures over 150 broadloom carpets and coordinating bor- 
ders. The Aubusson and Needlepoint Collection features 
Rosecore’s extensive line of area rugs. Brochure, $3. 


Visit us at www.rosecore.com or phone (212) 421-7272. 


81+Santa Fe Interiors. Portfolio contains color plates 
of our hand-woven Zapotec Indian rugs and blankets. 
Traditional and contemporary designs. Custom sizes 


and colors our specialty. 


82+Soraya Rugs. For 25 years, the Bay Area’s largest 
and most trusted source, providing its international clien- 
tele with the finest in antique, semi-antique and new hand- 


woven rugs and tapestries from around the world. 


83-Stanton Carpet. 


featuring an exceptional collection of over 50 original 


Fabulous new 40-page catalog 


designs including Stanton’s Wilton Gallery, Rosecore 


by Stanton, wool sisals, tapestry borders and more. $5. 


84-85 Stark Carpet Corp. Catalog contains many of 
the company’s designs and colorways and is available 
Also available: An 


American Approach to Antique Carpets-4 volume set, 


to designers and architects. 
Limited Edition in hardcover of Stark’s extensive 
antique collection. Circle # (84) $10 catalog; Circle # 
(85) $150 volume set. 


86*Teddy & Arthur Edelman, Ltd. Leathers for 
floors...Imagine. We make it! Here’s how to install 
and care for leather floors. Watch leather floors get 


more beautiful with age and use. (800) 886-TEDY. 


87+Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets. 
have been for over 1,000 years, but more than 100 newly 


Made just as they 


executed designs in 300 colorways provide the diversity 


and excitement Tufenkian envisioned. 


88°Vintage Lumber Co., Inc. Since 1973, manufactur- 


ing tongue and groove plank flooring from reclaimed 
Oak, Chestnut and other antique woods for warm beauti- 
ful commercial and residential interiors. Free color 
brochure, call (800) 499-7859. www.vintagelumber.com 
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89°Antiquarian Traders. A full-color, folio size, 75- 
page catalog featuring the country’s finest antiques. 
Price includes a 45-page addendum. Specializing in 
American Victorian furniture and rare 19th century 
lighting. $25. 


90°Arthur Brett & Sons. Arthur Brett has been mak- 
ing the finest English furniture for over 125 years. Our 
full-color catalog shows the more than 200 models 
available. $35. 


91°Barlow Tyrie. “The English Garden Tradition.” 
Made in England since 1920, our solid teakwood out- 
door furnishings have “weathered” the test of time. 
Classic, award-winning designs that will provide 
decades of enjoyment and satisfaction. $3. 


92°Brown Jordan. Receive our Signature Collection 
brochure featuring all of our classic favorites along with 
several exciting new collections created to complement 
today’s casual interior and exterior landscapes. $1. 


93*Dennis Miller Associates. The best in contempo- 
rary furniture and 20th century classics by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Wendell Castle, Kagan and Wegner. 
Showroom: 306 East 6lst Street, New York, NY 10021. 
(212) 355-4550; fax (212) 355-4495. $5. 


94*Design Centro Italia. Discover directly imported , 
furnishings from over 50 premiere Italian manufactur- 
ers. Visit our inspiring on-line catalog featuring over 
400 fantastic items at www.italydesign.com 


95*Duxiana. The exclusive store for the DUX BED— 
the bed your back has been aching for. Complete 


color catalog, $5. 


96+ Giati Designs, Inc. A manufacturer of award-win- 
ning, indoor/outdoor solid teak furniture, market 
umbrellas and imported French indoor/outdoor 


textiles. Free catalog. 


97*Giemme USA, Inc. Small pamphlet showing pho- 
tos of select items from our catalog—bedroom, dining 
room, occasionals and desks. $6. 


98*Glabman’s Furniture and Interior Design. 12- 
page color brochure describes complete Interior Design 
Service, shows photos of room settings, lists “Best of 
Kind” furniture manufacturers represented, details low 
price guarantees. 
. 

99*Guy Chaddock & Co. Four-color brochure featur- 
ing popular items from the extensive product line and 
descriptive information about the home furnishings col- 
lections. 


100*Henredon Furniture Industries, Inc. A fresh 
eclectic vision of classic traditionalism, styled for today’s 
more open spacious interiors. Dramatic dining rooms, 
bedrooms, accents; embracing echoes of the ancients: 
colonnades, corbels, Palladian arches. $7. 


101-Interior Crafts, Inc. A hand-crafted furniture 
manufacturer since 1951. Unsurpassed collections of 
Art Deco, French, Russian, Oriental and upholstery. 
Call (773) 376-8160. Catalog, $50. 




















102°LA Haute. Some like it haute. Custom handmade 
furniture. Old world quality hand-crafted with 21st cen- 
tury fabrics and detail. 


103+*Lewis Mittman Inc. Full-color catalog of over 300 
items, now includes acclaimed 20th century French club- 
inspired upholstery designed by Marshall Watson. $40. 


104+Lincoln-Gerard USA, Inc. Full-color brochure 
depicting different room settings of mahogany replica- 
tions which embody only the most intricate and signifi- 
cant designs of the 18th century. Maker of fine furniture, 
not a manufacturer of thousands. Each piece meticu- 
lously crafted by hand. 


105*M. Craig Cabinetmaker. Each piece an original in 
the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany and 
American hardwoods are the predominant materials 
used. More than 40 residential and custom creations fea- 
tured in the portfolio. $15. 


106*McGuire. 100-page book, 145 color photographs 
featuring our classic collection of the premier rattan fur- 
niture designs. Also shown are designs from the 
McGuire Special Collections, including bamboo tables 


and solid teak. $15. 


107*Michael Taylor Designs, Inc. New full-color 
brochure featuring the legendary collection of home fur- 
nishings hand-crafted in stone, wood and metal. $5. 


108*Niermann Weeks Company, Inc, Over 400 heir- 
loom-quality lighting, furniture and accessory designs 
are featured in the new 1998 catalog. Trade only. Call 
(410) 923-0123. Catalog, $50. 

"409+ O. Henry House, Ltd. Excellent custom upholstered 
furniture. Standard pieces can be custom tailored to your 
Specs. Known for beauty, comfort and style. Six to eight 
week delivery after COM arrival. Trade only. $50. 


110*Overland Ranch Store. A unique collection of 
rustic lodge and ranch style leather and upholstered fur- 
niture and accessories. $10. 


111*Pacific Design Center. Request tour information 
on Idea House, ‘two 4,000 square foot model homes 
located in Pacific Design Center specifically designed 
for the consumer. 


112°Pieces. “Done” and “Overdone” are examples of 
the creative and humorous pieces designed by Michael 
Hackett. The chair can be done in any finish, even crys- 
tal rhinestones. 


113-115*Reed Bros. Hand-carved redwood furniture 
for outside and hand-carved pine furniture for interior 
use. Custom woodcarving and furniture design is our 
specialty. Circle # (113) $15 U.S. Circle #(114) $20 
Canada/Mexico. Circle # (115) $25 International. 


116*Roche Bobois. The international collection of 
exclusive, contemporary furniture is presented in a 
100-page, full-color catalog. Exciting new concepts in 
Jeather and fabric seating, wall systems, occasional 
tables, bedroom and dining room furniture. $10. 


117*Summer Hill Ltd. A unique line of furniture, fab- 
rics and wallcoverings made to last from generation to 
generation. Timeless yet fresh, the designs are created 
by Rela Gleason. Catalog, $55. 


118°Trosby. Manufacturers of the finest English repro- 
duction furniture for home and office. Catalog illustrates 
over 100 pieces. Our custom capability is unlimited. $12. 
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119* Bulgari. Contemporary Italian jewelry of extraor- 
dinary quality including watches, leather accessories and 
handbags, fragrances, eye wear, scarves and ties. 
Complimentary catalog. 


120° llias Lalaounis Corp. Exquisite handmade jewel- 
ry in 18kt & 22kt gold inspired by the art of ancient civi- 
lization. “Every piece of jewelry has a story to tell...” 


121*Mikimoto. The originator of the cultured pearl since 
1893, specializing in Japanese Akoya cultured pearls, 
South Sea pearl jewelry, designer of precious gemstone 
jewelry and international giftware merchandise. 


122-Platinum Guild International. To receive a free 
brochure about precious platinum jewelry or to locate a 
retailer nearest you, please call (800) 990-PLAT or check 
our website at www.PreciousPlatinum.com 


KITCHEN & BATH 


123*Becker Zeyko. The finest in custom-built cabi- 
netry using the highest quality and environmentally 
friendly materials. We offer over 200 door styles; each 
hand-crafted in the Black Forest of Germany. $10. 


124*Canac Kitchens. Terrific tips...expert advice... 
and more! Canac’s full color “Kitchen Planner” is the 
ultimate guide for creating the kitchen you’ve always 
wanted. Catalog, $5. 


125*Christopher Peacock Bespoke English 
Cabinetry. Handmade in the United States, we offer you 
the very best in fitted furniture for the home. Unlike mass- 
produced cabinet ranges of today, each piece of cabinetry 
is made individually to fit your home. Brochure, $10. 


126° Delia Associates. Lifestyle brochure for high-end 
kitchen appliances. Product information includes 
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Abbaka hoods, Dacor, Asko, Viking, U-Line, Vent-A- 
Hood and Venmar hoods. Showrooms located in 
Manhattan, New Haven, Boston. 


127-Downsview Kitchens. Euro-technology com- 
bines with American design flair to make Downsview 
the premier choice in kitchens. Send $5 for our 48-page 
color brochure or pick up a copy at your nearest 
Downsview designer showroom. For showroom infor- 
mation, call (905) 677-9354. $5. 


128°Gaggenau USA Corp. Color catalog takes you 
through our complete line of European-designed cus- 
tom built-in appliances for the kitchen of a New Era. 
Call us at (800) 929-9808 or visit us at 
www.Gaggenau.com $5. 


129*Heritage Custom Kitchens, Inc. View high-end 
custom cabinetry in this beautiful full-color, 50-page 
brochure. Featured rooms include kitchens, baths and 
libraries in traditional, contemporary and Old World 
styles. $12. 


130° Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath. Presenting the 1997 
International Designer Collection of whirlpool baths, 
faucetry and The J-Dream™ family of shower systems. 
(800) 288-4002. (www.jacuzzi.com). Free catalog. 


131*KitchenAid©. A complete line of thoughtfully- 
designed appliances including a new dishwasher with 
stainless steel interior, refrigerators, cooktops, built-in 
ovens, ranges, clothes washers and dryers. For more 
free information and the nearest KitchenAid dealer, call 
(800) 422-1230 or visit us at www.KitchenAid.com 


132+*La Cornue. A professional range available in 15 
porcelainized colors and 6 choices of trim, incorporat- 
ing the best of everything in cooking including gas burn- 
ers, traditional “French Hot Plate,” electric burners, 
BBQ, 2 natural convected ovens: gas and electric. (800) 
892-4040. Literature, $5. 


133*Meyer Corporation—Anolon Professional 
Cookware. The first word in gourmet cookware. 
Appealing design, amazing performance. Hand-anodized 
surface combined with Dupont’s finest nonstick coating, 
Autograph”, guarantees food won’t stick and clean-up is 
easy. Call (800) 388-3872. http://www.meyer.com 


Miele Appliances Inc. Superb European dishwashers, 
laundry products, ovens, cooktops and vacuum clean- 
ers. Extraordinary appliances for ordinary tasks. To 
speak directly to your local Miele appliance dealer, call 
(800) 289-6435; for your local Miele vacuum dealer, 
(800) 694-4868. 


134+ Neff Kitchen Manufacturers, Ltd. Extraordin- 
ary kitchen and household cabinetry that meet the qual- 
ity and design standards formerly only European manu- 
facturers could offer. Exquisite styles, custom finishes 


and unique accessories. $10. 


135*Phylrich. Creating fine fixtures since 1959. Each 
series contains the coordinated fixtures to complete a 
fine bathroom; all available in any of our 17 hand- 
worked finishes protected by our lifetime warranty. 
(800) PHYLRICH. 


136*Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. Our inviting 
full-color catalog takes you through a wide range of excit- 
ing and beautiful ideas for kitchens, baths and furniture 
for any room in the home. Features a helpful planning 
guide. Available east of the Mississippi only. $10. 


137*Poggenpohl U.S. Inc. World-renowned European 


kitchen and bath cabinetry manufacturer offers a large 
variety of front styles in wood, lacquer and laminates, 
ranging from traditional design to avant-garde. 
Literature, $15. Call (800) 987-0553. 


138+ Rutt Custom Cabinetry. Rutt’s new Design Folio 
will inspire your creativity. Filled with classic styles and 
concepts for virtually every room in your home. The 
only American cabinet maker who will design, cut, fit 
and finish to your exact specifications. $15. 


139°SieMatic Corporation. The SieMatic Kitchen 
Book is 152 large-format pages of exciting design ideas 
featuring SieMatic’s internationally-known line of cabi- 
nets and accessories. $19.95. 


140*Thermador. Learn why Thermador has become 
the brand of choice for so many discriminating cooking 
enthusiasts. Our free color catalog offers you a wide 
range of options to meet your specific kitchen require- 
ments. Call (800) 656-9226, ext. 18. 


141°TOTO USA. “A Toilet Should Do More Than 
Flush”...See the multi-functional, performance-driven 
toilets, seats and water-saving innovations for today’s 
bath from TOTO, world’s largest producer of toilets, in 
two new free color brochures. 


142*Viking Range Corporation. The originator of 
commercial-type equipment for the home. Viking 
range outfits the ultimate kitchen with a full line of 
products including cooking, ventilation, cleanup and 
now refrigeration. 


LIGHTING 
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143*Arte De Mexico. Our new catalog features over 
325 different hand-forged, wrought-iron lighting fix- 
tures, available in 20 distinct hand-applied finishes. For 
information, call (818) 508-0993. 


144°H.A. Framburg & Co. 400 styles of hand-crafted 
lighting fixtures and lamps. Reproductions and inter-. 
pretations of virtually every major design theme includ- 
ing Gothic, Neoclassic, Georgian, Art Nouveau, Art 
Deco, and soft contemporary. $15. 


145-IRIS Lighting Systems. You can light your house 
or you can enhance the design of your home. Explore 
lighting techniques in this 4-page brochure. $1. 


146*Schonbek Worldwide Lighting. Founded 
in Bohemia in 1870, Schonbek is the largest 
manufacturer of crystal chandeliers in North 
America. Contemporary, traditional and custom 
designs (http.//www.schonbek.com). Literature 
and video, $10. 


147+ Wendelighting. Full-color brothure showing some 
of the lighting effects possible with Wendelighting’s 
renowned optical framing projectors as well as our other 
fine lighting fixtures. $2.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


148*American Society of Interior Decorators. Free 
“Knowledge and Solutions” kit. Free interior design 
referral service; call (800) 775-ASID (residential) or 
(800) 610-ASID (commercial). http.//www.interiors.org 


149-Calyx & Corolla. The freshest flowers and plants 
available, as well as beautiful preserved designs. For a 
catalog, call (800) 800-7788. 
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150° Designer Previews. A decorating matchmak- 
er who helps clients choose a designer or architect by 
showing them the work of America’s top firms. 
(212) 777-2966. 


151-Encyclopaedia Britannica. Product Catalog. 


152*Hunter Douglas Window Fashions. The 96-page 
color Hunter Douglas Guide to Window Decorating is 
the first sourcebook on integrating window treatments 
into the art of interior design. This hardcover book 
details all the practical and aesthetic elements of window 
decorating. A $14.95 value for only $5.95. 


153*The Jams Company. If you are interested in 
being on Eukanuba dog foods’ mailing list, please 
send us your name and address. 


154°*Marble Art. Exotic marble imported from the 
Far East for residential and commercial installations. 
Columns, urns, table bases, pedestals, statuary, foun- 
tains and fireplaces at rock bottom prices! $5. 


155* Raymond Enkeboll Designs© 1996. Exquisite 
architectural solid woodcarvings. 104-page color 
product catalog shows capitols, moldings, onlays, 
panels, etc. Stocked in maple and red oak. $20. 


156*Royal Pedic Mattress. The choice of interior 
designers and the world’s most influential people. 
When an exceptional bedroom is being created, it 
demands the finest mattress available. 

157°SM Automatic. Motorization for Interior 
Window Coverings. A color brochure showing the 
most technically advanced products available today 
and how easy it is to have your draperies, blinds, and 
shades effortlessly operate at thé flip of a switch or 
the touch of a button. 


158*Swimex Systems. In a space no larger than 
200 square feet, the Swimex pool’s adjustable laminar 
water flow, created by a patented paddlewheel propul- 
sion system, lets you swim, run or exercise against a 
smooth, deep water current. 


159*Tischler und Sohn (U.S.A.) Limited. Both 
European and American designed mahogany win- 
dows and doors customized to practically any size, 
shape and finish. 


TABLETOP 


160*Baccarat. Consummately crafted in France 
since 1764, world-renowned for its exceptional qual- 
ity and innovative design. Offerings include decora- 
tive, lighting, vases and stemware. Life is worth 
Baccarat. Call (800) 845-1928. 


161*Mottahedeh & Company. A color brochure 
illustrates Mottahedeh’s museum reproductions in 
porcelain. Call (800) 242-3050 for the name of near- 
est dealer. 
¥ 

162*Reed & Barton. Fine sterling and 18/8 stainless 
steel flatware, Miller Rogaska hand-cut European 
fine crystal stemware and giftware from Reed & 
Barton, America’s leading silversmiths since 1924. 


163*Swarovski. A line of contemporary crystal 
objects for the home designed by leading international 
designers such as Andrea Putman and Borak Sipek. 
The collection includes vases, bowls, clocks and can- 

dleholders. Call (800) 426-3088 for more information. 
















Places to go, designs to see, 
from Architectural Digest advertisers... 


World Studio Foundation/ 
Architectural Digest Design Education Fund 


World Studio Foundation focuses the power of today’s design 
industry on shaping a greater world for tomorrow, and explores 
how creative professionals can integrate social responsibility into 
everyday work. The foundation introduces young people to the 
design fields and encourages talented minority youth through an 
extensive scholarship program. 

Architectural Digest has developed an important partnership 
with World Studio Foundation, and announces the establishment 
of three special scholarships awarded on behalf of advertisers: 


I 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Honda Environmental Design Award: for a student of product, 
industrial or transportation design whose work reflects an interest 
in sustainable development or other benefits to environmental 
preservation. 

Michael Manley Award: established on behalf of the Caribbean 
Tourism Organization, for a design or architecture student from 
one of the Caribbean Islands. 

Rado Watch Scholarship for Design: for an exceptionally talent- 


ed student of design or architecture. 


Winners will be announced in May, with the scholarships applied to the 
winning students’ tuition this fall. For more information about World 
Studio Foundation programs, scholarships and scholarship sponsors, 
please contact Irene Small at 212/366-1317, ext. 13. 


E.J. Audi Auction Action 
Architectural Digest will host a cocktail reception with an exciting pre- 
view of the new 21st Century collection from Stickley at E.J. Audi. Join in 


a live auction of pieces from the re-issued historic Mission Oak and 
Cherry Collection, plus other items, to benefit Craftsman Farms (this 


beautifully restored New Jersey country estate of Gustav Stickley is now a 
National Historic Landmark). Meet Gustav Stickley Il and other noted 
experts on the Arts & Crafts movement, and enjoy musical entertainment 


: on an original Arts & Crafts a Pane, rah of Maximiliaan’s House of 
a Grand Pianos. 


a = : S Thursday, February Stl 1998 « 6:00 to 8:00 bmi (Ayalon: 200 pai) 


EJ. Audi ¢ 160 Fifth Avenue (at 21st Street), 3rd Floor * New York, NY: 


-. Space i is limited. For more information or to RSVP, - Jeanne Paradise — 


at 212/880-8432 ne Jomuary 30th. 


idea house San Francisco 

Visit the San Francisco Design Center to experience idea house SAN 
FRANCISCO—three stylish residences designed by Joe Ruggiero. These 
homes offer innovative design solutions from the SFDC, along with decora- 
tive items and household products ranging from beautiful tabletop displays 
featuring Lynn Chase Designs and Anolon Professional hard-anodized nonstick 
cookware in the kitchen. Look for special Architectural Digest displays and 
offers throughout the year. 


Admission is free, and the homes are on display now through October. For more 
information about idea house SAN FRANCISCO, please call 415/490-5800. 
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A E RENCH CRAF ea IN BROOKLYN 


JOHN LEI 


TOM BONNER 


City Studio’s Ciao 
Manhattan mirror and 
Braque lamp (right) 








or the last five years New 

York architect Alexander 

Gorlin (far left) has called 
on Jean-Paul Viollet (left), whom 
he describes as “one of the last 
real craftsmen.” The furniture 
maker founded the Atelier Vi- 
ollet in an abandoned toy facto- 
ry in Brooklyn 12 years ago, not 
long after coming to the United 
States from France, where he 
worked in his family’s more 
than 150-year-old carpentry 
business. Viollet reproduces 
furnishings by such masters as 


Jean-Michel Frank and Emile- 


Jacques Ruhlmann, he creates 


original designs, such as a se- 
mainier (right), and he crafts 
pieces commissioned by design- 
ers and architects, including Pe- 
ter Marino, Bunny Williams, 
Naomi Leff and Gorlin. He 
works with exotic woods, such 
as burl amboyna and macassar 
ebony, and he also uses shell, 
parchment and metals. Of 
Viollet’s collection of antique 
veneers, Gorlin says, “They’re 
almost Proustian—you can 


MODERN LIVING 


Bee designers and archi- 
tects such as McMillen, Jed 
Johnson & Associates, Alan 
Wanzenberg and Benjamin 
Noriega-Ortiz have taken note 
of the modernist furniture at 
City Studio, which was 
launched by Toby Mazzie and 
Tony Fernandez of City An- 
tiques. “We're interpreting the 
best of past furniture design and 
filtering it through our own 
sensibilities,” says Fernandez. 
“Our designs have historical 
references,” notes Mazzie. The 


pair cite as influences Pierre 


Legrain, Gio Ponti and Samuel 
Marx, while African tribal ob- 
jects, Art Déco and modernist 
architecture also figure in their 
pieces. The Braque lamp pays 
homage to the Cubists, the Ciao 
Manhattan mirror is based on 
one used in a 1950s Manhattan 
apartment, and their mahogany 
low table—a rectangular block 
between two platforms—was 
inspired by a Legrain design 
from 1920. At showrooms na- 
tionwide. City Studio, 8444 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90069; 213/658-6354. 


on 
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conjure up imagined memories 


from a label that reads ‘Cuban 


mahogany, 1929.’ Jean-Paul is so 
involved with his-work,” he adds. 
“He says things like, “That wood 
has a nervous quality, and it won’t 
sit well as a veneer.’” Atelier Vi- 
ollet, 505 Driggs Ave., Brook- 

lyn, NY 11211; 718/782-1727. 





TOM BONNER 


continued on page 236 
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FELICIANO 





GOING BLOND 


Meer, 


; i = 


in 


urniture designer Robert 
Pes (AD at Large, 

Aug. 1995) has a new line 
of the modernist-inspired blond- 
wood pieces he has been creat- 


ing for architects, among them 
Ted Porter. Russell, who stud- 


ied fine arts at Bennington Col- 
lege, where he says he was influ- 
enced by the color field work of 
Kenneth Noland and others, 
calls his current collection Blond 
on Blond. There’s a beech desk 


with side panels inset with 





SIMPLY SHADES 


i: seems as if everyone in the 
design world, from Timothy 
Macdonald to Kentshire Gal- 
leries, and in Manhattan itself 
(the mayor’s office and the new 
SoHo Grand Hotel are clients), 
goes to Just Shades, where 
4,000 examples are on display. 
Founded in 1966, the firm is 
now run by Steve Rakower and 
his wife, Connie. “You can bring 
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in material, you can buy off the 
floor, you can draw a shape on a 
napkin and we'll try to make it, 
but for heaven’s sake, bring in 
the lamp,” Connie Rakower 
says. Just Shades carries Empire 
and fringed shades in addition 
to designs covered in parchment 
and faux leopard. Just Shades, 
21 Spring St., New York, NY 
1001.’; 212/966-2757. 


A, 
3h 


maple medallions and a match- 
ing chair with a curved back; a 
club chair of similar design; and 
an ash end table. By appoint- 
ment. Robert Russell, 12 Wa- 
verly Pl., New York, NY 10003; 
212/473-7948 and 718/388-3055. 





A maple-and-beech 
club chair (above left) 
and the Kitty Hawk 
computer desk (above) 
at Robert Russell 


TRADITIONAL FABRICS 


wo Americans, Elizabeth 

Downing, a longtime 
member of Mark Hampton’s 
staff, and Anne Dubbs, who 
worked with Eldo Netto, former 
owner of Cowtan & Tout and 
founder of Travers & Compa- 
ny, have opened a fabric firm in 
London, Blithfield & Compa- 
ny. Among the fabrics drawn 
from 18th- and 19th-century 








French and English examples 
are Chelverton, a beige-and-red 
cotton of roses and geraniums; 
Dereham, a raspberry print; and 
Bessingham, a pale blue or green 
union cloth with roses and rib- 
bons. Blithfield & Company, 68 
Scarsdale Villas, London W8 
6PP; 44-171-460-6454. Travers 
& Co., 979 Third Ave., New 
York, NY 10022; 212/888-7900. 


Raspberries adorn 
Dereham at London’s 
Blithfield & Company 


continued on page 240 











PHOoTOGRAPHY/ ADAM Kast 


ABOVE: CEILING DETAIL OF ONE OF THE JPW sHowrRooms. This clegant ceiling is made up of four large sare ls (RMF 2014). They were pre-finished & 
gilded prior to installation. INsTALLATION TiME: 2 people, 1 day. The crown mouldings and ceiling panels are custom originals from the hands of the JPW 
designers & sculptors. Additional components to extend this ceiling design are available, RETITSIN Handbook, p.133, 134. To THE TRADE 


from the |.P.WEAVER DESIGN ARCHIVES into Cien one piece system. . . 


These and dozens more, from the very simple to the ultimate of classical history. 
"MIX and MATCH" panels. . . for ceilings, walls, & doors. . . Flexible for radiused areas. 
All in simple, easy-to-install units. From $1,000. . . ceiling designs to fit any budget. 



























Technology, art, sharpness & undercuts « Dde | Mp 


ff) 
This & more: PETITSIN DESIGN PACKET: = 


Petilsin Handbook:145 pgs. of scaled designs, 
samples & a basic video on ornament. 
Visa, MC $60 US 


ONLY from 


J.P-WEAVER Co. 


SINCE 1914 









E More Petitsin, Arch. Digest: a 
Ce 5/%, p.201 2/97, p.207 10/97, p.237 


Lis 


RIGHT: CORNER FOR SMALLER CEILINGS 
Petitsin, p.126, 127. 


Ss ) 
RMF 806 B, CEILING CORNER 27-1/2" x 27-1/2" x 32" x 1-3/4" 
RMF 270 LR, BIRDS (come separate) 4" x 3" x 1" 
We showed you this design in AD, 4/1988. You loved it but too many tiny 
ieces to assemble. We now offer it in ONE piece for less money than in 
988. INSTALLATION TIME: 4 corners: 2 peo fe: 4 hours. Layout can be 
augmented with flexible decorative Viner rom the PETITSIN Handbook. 


ORNAMENTATION FOR THE DECORATION OF CEILINGS, WALLS, DOORS, MANTELS, & FURNITURE 
FAX: (818) 500-1798 941 AIR WAY GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 91201 TEL: (818) 500-1740 








IRA MONTGOMERY 


David Sutherland 
The news at David Sutherland 
(214/742-6501) is that the com- 
pany has moved into a 27,000- 
square-foot showroom featur- 
ing separate galleries for J. 
Robert Scott’s furniture, acces- 
sories and fabrics (above) 
as well as for the largest show- 
ing of Donghia designs in the 
United States. John Hutton 
mapped out the presentation of 
the various furniture collections 
and fabrics.) Dakota Jackson, 
Maya Romanoff, the Pace 
Collection, Sutherland’s own 
‘Teak Collection and Perennials 
fabrics and a host of other 
designer collections are also 
available. “After 18 years in the 
previous space, we needed to 
expand our J. Robert Scott and 
Donghia displays just to keep 
up with their products,” Suther- 
land says. “The response from 
the design community has been 
very enthusiastic—now they can 
see everything we have.” 
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COURTESY JIM THOMPSON 
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Jim Thompson 


Jim Thompson Thai Silk 


(212/758-5357) has created 
some sophisticated new fabrics. 
Among them are Butterworth, 
an oversize gingham check in 
rose and gold, green and gold or 
blue and gold. Moonlight has 
broad stripes in tomato, olive, 
taupe and cinnamon in a white 
ikat design with alternating thin 


KAREN SCHULD PHOTOGRAPHY 
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® Ruth Caplan 

Ruth Caplan (212/826-3756), 
who opened her showroom last 
year on New York’s East 59th 
Street, has a host of new fabrics. 
Victoria Mournean has created 
three chenille jacquards: Or- 
mond, a plaid in forest green, 
celery and bronze; La Scala, a 
pattern of large checks with 
smaller checks in alternating 
squares, evoking a Charles Ren- 
nie Mackintosh design; and Pe- 


stripes of beige grosgrain, black 
satin and black pinstripes. Jun- 


gle Box is a windowpane print 


with squares in red, blue, gray 
or green over gold. Sheffield is 
another windowpane plaid, 
but here the squares are raised. 
The fabric is a monochrome 
available in colors ranging 
from bright red to green to 
Quaker gray. 
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ony, an elaborate Japanesque 
image of blossoms and leaves in 
gold and cinnabar. Archive has a 
number of dramatic silks: [CT is 
an iridescent chiffon in celadon 
or tomato; Berber Stripe fea- 
tures broad stripes in olive with 
bleeding edges against gold; and 
DT-1 is a shimmering dark 
gray-green taffeta. Catania has a 
silk taffeta in rose with gold 
tones called Solid. Yacan’s Milpa 
is a handwoven chenille. 





At Ruth Caplan, from 
left, DT-1, ICI and Pe- 
ony, a chenille jacquard 


® Clarence House 

The latest woven tapestry from 
Clarence House (800/632-0076) 
has a very traditional style. Jos- 
selin (above) is adapted from a 
17th-century tapestry and has a 
dense pattern of urns, flowers, 
birds and leaves. 0 


Jim Thompson’s But- 
terworth series of 
gingham checks (left) 


‘THE WATER STREET COLLECTION 


ABPY 
Exclusivlely through the following Love and Romance 


Fine Art Galleries 


The Art of Entertainment™ Gallery 
MGM Grand Hotel/Casino 
Las Vegas, NV 702.891.3935 


Leawood Fine Art 
Leawood, KS 913.338.4999 


Stellers ie 
Jacksonville, FL 800.642.5716 


__ Teri Galleries, Ltd. 
Metairie, LA 800.533.8374 504.887.8588 


Water Street Gallery, Ltd. 
Minneapolis, MN 800.419.9087 


Danielle Pele cB ae 
| West Bloomfield, MI’ 248.626.5810 


Kavanaugh Art See 
West Des Moines, IA 515.279.8682 


Bennetts’ Art Gallery 
Greenville, SC 864.288. 5430 


Barucci Galler 
Clayton, MO. 314-727-2020 


The Pollitt Selection 
Fayetteville, NC 910.487.9100 








Lori’s Art Galler 


Woodland Hills, CA'818, 8841110 


Emerald City Fine Art 
Seattle, WA 206.623.1550 


Frame & Art Galler 
Gulf Breeze, FL 904.934. 9888 





Collectors Fine Art Galleries 
Hawaiian Islands, 800.430.3909 


Victor Gallery 
Longhorn, PA 215. 068. 0996 


__ ARA Gallery 
Cedar Rapids, IA 800.915.ARTS 319.366.2520 


Boulevard Fine Art & Frame 
Oak Park, IL 708.848.0006 


Heusso Gal Ht 
Palm Springs, CA 888 15.2294 


Petit Louvre 
Westlake Village, CA 818.889.2635 


What Is Art? 
Cambria, CA 805.927.0126 


Frame & Art 
Stamford, CT 203.357.1151 


¥ : 
cha eee Sabzi’s paintings are historical, stylistic, sometimes cultural, resonating both Eastern and Western 


philosophies, rich in ancient heritage while influenced by the most creative moments of modernism. 
Artworks, Inc. “ ay : a . : 
Elkins Park, PA 215.572.1750 Love and Romance” is available as a Giclée on 100% white cotton rag paper. 


One Price Framing 
Chattanooga, TN 423.894.7323 
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Mimi LONDON 

8687 MELROSE AVENUE 
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310/855-2567 
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galleries featured in this issue 


Juan Montoya DESIGN CORPORATION 
330 East FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
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212/421-2400 


Bray-SCHAIBLE DESIGN INC. 
80 West FoRTIETH STREET 
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Pages 136-145: 

RENNY B. SALTZMAN INTERIORS INC. 
815 FirrH AVENUE 
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Costas Konpy is & ASSOCIATES 
3 WeEsT EIGHTEENTH STREET 
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BROWN: Davis INTERIORS, INC. 
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202/333-5883 


Pages 154-161: 

Harry SCHNAPER INC. 
692 MADISON AVENUE 
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212/980-9898 
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RONALD F. BRADSHAW INC. 
318 East FIrry-NINTH STREET 
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212/832-4197 


Pages 176-183: 

DENNIS WEDLICK ARCHITECT 
133 Fiero AVENUE 
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212/614-9147 


Pages 184-189: 

TUCKER & Marks 

3239 SACRAMENTO STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94115 
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ANDREW SKURMAN ARCHITECT 
3364 SACRAMENTO STREET 
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Bray-SCHAIBLE DESIGN INC. 
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JUAN Montoya DEsIGN CORPORATION 
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ALAN WANZENBERG ARCHITECT 
211 West SIxty-FIRST STREET 
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212/489-7840 


JED JOHNSON & AssociATEs, INC. 
211 West SIXTy-FIRST STREET 

New York, New York 10023 
212/489-7840 
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STEPHEN SHADLEY DESIGNS 
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PEOPLE HAVE A TENDENCY 
To GET UPSET WHEN THEY 
HAVE TO LEAVE HERE. 


= 


C’mon, can you blame them? After all, it’s fitness center. 18 restaurants. Plus even more 


not easy for someone to walk away from a shopping, shows and entertainment in the newly 


spacious new room with a private whirlpool spa enlarged Forum Shops. Of course, there is a 


tub. Three new pools. A luxurious new spa and simple solution to this problem. Don’t ever leave. 
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LAS VEGAS 








1-800-634-6661 Ak www.caesars.com 



































Antique Black Granite top with trestle Directly imported Italian chairs and bar stools in wood, leather, fabric, Artistic Italian Murano glass tables. Various 
base and Arts & Crafts chairs. aluminum, chrome...over 1000 chairs in stock for immediate availability. luminous colors and interesting shapes. 


oe Eas CENTERS | BUFFETS 
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Natural beech or cherry T.V. center with T.V. cabinet in natural beech or cherry Natural beech or cherry sideboard 
180° pivoting sandblasted glass doors. with folding doors with acid etched glass doors. 





ITALIAN SOFAS THE CLASSICS 
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Sofa in yellow Alcantara with aluminum legs. Cherrywood coffee table on wheels with glass top Classic chaise lounge in black leather. We offer 
Many styles. and interior storage shelf. a complete collection of the Modern Classics. 
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Handblown Murano glass lamps. Colored Glass mirrors. Beautiful MISSONI rugs. 








1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 
Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax: 510.428.1251 


A percentage of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation 
Courtesy to the trade 
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18 karat & Platinum 


23161 Ventura Boulevard ¢ Suite 203 * Woodland Hills, CA 91364 


818-223-8900 


THE SOLVANG 
ANTIQUE CENTER 


CALIFORNIA'S FINEST 


65 EXCEPTIONAL DEALERS 
FROM AROUND THE WorRLD 


Featuring an eclectic variety 
of 18th & 19th century 
Furniture, Clocks, Fine Art, 
Music Boxes, Estate Jewelry 
ec Decorative Accessories 


Fine English Cylinder Roll Desk 
Cartel Clock by Ferdinand Berthoud 
Austrian Musical Painting Clock 
French Louis XVI Tall Case Clock 


486 FIRST STREET, SOLVANG 
PHONE 805-688-6222 
FAX 805-686-4044 
OPEN SEVEN DAYS 10 - 6 


Ae) re ANTIQUES 


8923 BEVERLY BLVD., WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 90048 
TEL 310-859-3844 FAX 310-859-3957 
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Introducing the a | = mK ™ 


Stratford Custom 
Tailored Loan 


partner eae 


when you 80% of price 
are buying, [i 


construction- 


building or 90% of costs 


*“Remodels- 


remodeling [Rte 
y ‘No income 
a jareyunte tS Qualifiers 
your lender. 


Loans to 


10 million 
Call 


1-800-727-6050 


e& 


GENGHIS KHAN 
STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. Es ll 


MORTGAGE BANKERS 1136 MORENA BLVD., SAN DIEGO, CA 92110\TEL: (619) 275-1182 


702 CENTER DRIVE, SAN MARCOS, CA 92069 TEL: (619) 747-1131 




















DO EVERYTHING... LUXURIOUSLY. 





Perhaps you only have a weekend or a few precious days 


yourself. Being pampered like royalty. And the ideal place 
during the week to steal away and be by yourself —-or with to do that is surrounded by the ultimate in elegance and 


someone you deeply care about. Leisurely hours of indulging graciousness of The Peninsula Beverly Hills. 


THE PENINSULA 
tek af 





VERLY HILLS Aceh 
ee #) at 
9882 Little Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212 For reservations call (310) 551 2888 or (800) 462 7899 
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1) A 19th Century Italian 
Renaissance Finely Carved 
Carrara Marble Bench with 
Figures of Winged Sphinxes. 
L:120” 




























2) Pair of 19th Century 
Louis XV Style Gilt-Bronze 
Mounted Bombé 
Commodes with marble 
top. L:46” H:36 1/2” 

















7) A Pair of Louis XVI Style 19th 
Century Gilt-Bronze Mounted 


6) Important Pair of 
19th Century Finely 
Carved Pine Mirrors. 
H:114” Commodes After J.H.Reisner. 


H:37” L:67” D:30” 





14) Pair of Gilt- 
Bronze Mounted 
of Pate-Sur-Pate 
Porcelain Table 
Lamps. H:18” 


13) Important 19th 
Century Gilt-Bronze 
Clock & Candelabra 
Garniture Suite by 
Lerolle Frers. Paris. 





12) Italian 19th 
Century Rococo 
Style Giltwood 
Lectern. H:78” 
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18) Louis XVI Style 
Giltwood Carved Oval 
Center Table with marble 
top. H:31” W’48” 





17) Italian Marble 

Group of “THE 

LECTURE” 

SIGNED D. ZOI, 
x Firenze. H’54” 





23) Pair of 19th 
Century Gilt-Bronze 
Figural Chenets by 
BOUHON Frers. H:19” 


2 27) 19th Century Italian School 
% Oil on Canvas “Madonna & 

& Child” on a Rococo Giltwood 

s Frame. H:47” W:40” 


3) Very important 19th 
Century Giltwood Carved 
Vernis Martin ERARD Grand 
Piano, 
Simonnet. L:74” 


8) 19th Century 
Italian Pietra-Dura 


Tulipwood Parquetry & Marquetry & Giltwood Carved 
Gueridon. H:33” 





19) Palatial Italian 19th 
Century Gilt-Bronze 
Rosewood Marquetry 
Octagonal Center 

Table. H:32” W:59” 







VISIT OUR CATALOGUE ON 
THE INTERNET WITH OVER 
300 IMAGES AT: 
http://www.jansantiques.com 


designed by Lucien 





15) A Louis XVI Style Gilt- 
Bronze Mounted Marquetry 
Armorial Commode, after 
J.H.Reisner. L:86” 





20) Fine French 19th 
Century Giltwood 
Carved “Grapevine 
Branches & Leaves” 
Mirror. H”76” W:43” 


|24) Pair of Venetian 18th 
Century Mirrors. H:41” 








4) An Eleven Piece 19th Century 
Louis XVI Style Giltwood Carved 
“Aubusson Tapestry” Salon Suite, 
Comprising of a canapé. Four 
Fauteuils and six chaises. 


9) Art-Deco Gilt-Bronze 
& Alabaster Figural Nine 
Light Chandelier. H:41” 
D:41” 








OPEN MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 
9:30AM-4:30PM 
SATURDAY: BY APPOINTMENT 

*“NEW SHIPMENT“ H:30" 








Bronze Cherub 
Torcheres after 
Auguste Moreau 
Sculpteur. H:93” 





10) 19th Cen- 
tury Italian 
Carrara Marble 
Figure of a Lady 
with Putti. H:35” 





11)An Italian 19th 
Century Carved 
Carrara Marble 
Sculpture “The 
Finding of 
Moses” by N. 
Vicari. H:59” 


16) A Louis XVI Style Marie- 
Antoinette Mahogany Gilt- 
Bronze Mounted Commode, 
after Benneman & Stockel. 
LE:70% 





22) An Italian 
19th Century 
Carved Carrara 
Marbie Sculpture 
of “EVE” on 
pedestal. By 
Scipio Tadolini, 
1873. H:72” 


21) 19th Century Louis XV eWie 
Maquetry & Gilt-Bronze 
Mounted Bureau Plat. L:71” 





25) A 19th Century Louis 
XIV Style “COLLARD & 
COLLARD” Rosewood 
Marquetry Baby Grand 
Piano. L:72” 





26) Important Pair 
of 19th Century 
French White 
Marble & Gilt- 
Bronze Mounted 
Urns with Cover. 


5) Palatial Pair of | 
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MOCA AT 

CALIFORNIA PLAZA 

25 GRAND AVE 
DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES 


an pew 


CATALOG $5.00 mone THE GEFFEN CONTEMPORARY AT MOCA saa 
COURTESY TO THE TRADE be 152 N. CENTRAL AVE | 
ADLER POOL TABLES DOWNTOWN LOS ANGEL 
FACTORY & SHOWROOM: 10100 AVIATION BLVD., L.A., CA 90445 bo aha ans 
Tel: (310) 410-9873 Fax: (310) 410-1105 


Col al Toho 213/626-6222 + TDD 213/621-1651 - www.MOCA-LA.org 













\ . 
lof Adams style carved mahogany 
estals and knife boxes, circa 1910. 
rht 67” Net Price $8,750 








ish Edwardian painted satinwood 
er cabinet, circa 1910. Height 73” 
th 23” Net price $3,800 
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of 19th century French marble busts 
nildren. height 14” Net price $3,900 








BPOlIALE LIQUIDALTIONS AND CONSIGNMENTS 
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Louis XV style gilt bronze and Sevres 

porcelain three piece clock set, circa 
1880. Height of clock 17”. Net price 
$2,700 


=— ar 
Pair of Louis XIV style patinated bronze 
vases. Height 24”. Net price $1,100 


Since 1904 


NICHOLSON’S 
ANTIQUES 


362 North Coast Highway 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 
(714) 494-4820 





Charles X flame mahogany marble top 
commode, circa 1835. Height 35” 
Width 49” net price $2,600 








flame 


George III mahogany and 
mahogany linen press, circa 1800. 
Height 84” Width 55” Net price $3,800 





19th century Chinese lacquer two fold 
games table. Height 29” Net price $2,700 





19th century chinoiserie decorated 
cabinet on a later stand. Height 59” 
width 44” Net price $4,500 
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The Elegance of 
a Slate Roof... 
AMERICAN SLATE COMPANY 


National Sales 800/553-5611 
Los Angeles 310/823-7753 
San Francisco 415/864-7813 
San Diego 619/551-9951 
Newport Beach 714/650-2200 
Walnut Creek 510/210-1042 
Seattle 206/938-3718 
www.americanslate.com 
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Door/Drawer Pull Bronze, dark patina Available in pairs or singles 
Maximum width: 2%6" Projection: 2/2" End-to-end of rope: 42” 


| ANTHONY N. TYSON, LTD. 
Architectural Design 





Through your decorator, designer or architect 





Did you know that one in five 
structures designed by 
American architect 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


has been destroyed? 
We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of America’s 
architectural legacy. 


For information on how you 
can be a part of this 
international preservation movement 

please contact: 


The Frank Lloyd Wright 
Building Conservancy 


343 South Dearborn Street , Suite 1701 
Chicago, Illinois 60604.3815 

TEL. 312 663.1786 

FAX 312 663.1683 

E.MAIL BLDGCONS@AOL.COM 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE http://www.swcp.com/FLW 





| 1317 THIRD AVE. SUITE 100 #8 10 SADDLE LANE 

| 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 EAST HAMPTON, N.Y. 11937 
| TEL (516) 329-5836 (516) 329-3280 FAX 
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www.di ipont.com 


Teflon® is a DuPont registered trademark for its brand of coatings. Only DuPont makes 7% © 1997 Dul 


Cee POINT, TROY, DANIA, LAGUNA NIGUEL, WASHINGTON D.C., MINNEAPOLIS, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, PARIS 


CLEVELAND, | 


DALLAS, 


7A Aa 


www.bakerfurniture.com 


SEATTLE, 


MICHIGAN 495OlL. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


HOUSTON, 
GRAND RAPIDS, 


ATLANTA, 


1887, 
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POST OFFICE BOX 


LOS ANGELES, 


STATELY HOMES CULES i Cen 


NEW YORK, 


mul Ss] | ELLY MADE. ) 3 TELY KNOW 
CHOSEN BEGAUSE YOU HONGE HISTORY cocn HED 


BECAUSE SUCH ELEGANT THINGS DISTINGUISO SQLite 


THEIR P RE S f N (- E FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


BAKER takes 1Ts PLACE AMONG THE THINGS WE HOLD PRICELESS. 


BAKER FURNITURE, 


BAKER KNAPP & TUBBS SHOWROOMS: 
IN YOUR AREA. 


RETAILERS 


PLEASE CALL 1.800.59BAKER POR INFORMATION ABOUT OTHER FINE COLLECTIONS OR FOR A LIST OF 
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new places to get last. For instance: our 


The Ca 





classic fleet operates in one hundred | 


and sixty ports. In fifty countries. In 
Mexico 
2 “ five continents. But in just one way: 


Europe 


The Norwegian Way. To experience it, 
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talk to your travel agent. Or call us for 
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Cover: The master 


bedroom of a villa 

in Palm Beach. Inte- 
rior design by Mark 
Hampton. Photogra- 
phy by Durston Say- 
lor. See page 150. 
ABove Ricut: A 
breakfast room de- 
signed by Thomas 
Britt. Photography by 
Jaime Ardiles-Arce. 
See page 108. 
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FE AN LURES 140 ENGLAND’s GETTY CENTER 


Philanthropist and Collector 7. Paul Getty, Fr, 


108 Exotic BEAUTY ON LONG IsLAND at Wormsley 
A Confluence of Global Styles Fills a Text by Olda FitzGerald 
Weekend Retreat Photography by Christopher Simon Sykes 


Interior Design by Thomas Britt, asip 


\rchitecture by Peter Cook, aia 150 PaLm Beacu LIGHT 
‘Text by Susan Cheever Fine-Tuning a 1930s Regency-Style 
Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce House by John Volk 
Interior Design by Mark Hampton, AstD 
118 AN ALPINE THEATER FOR HAL PRINCE Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
The Renowned Broadway Director’s Ski Chalet in Photography by Durston Saylor 
the French Alps 
\rchitecture and Interior Design by Nicolas Perrin 158 New York GEOMETRIES 
Text by William Weaver Pilar Crespi Infuses Her East Side Apartment with 
Photography by Marina Faust Color and Pattern 
Interior Design by Lucretia Moroni 
126 ARCHITECTURE: Rustic MODERNISM Text by Gini Alhadeff ‘ 
Reinventing Log and Stone Construction Photography by Scott Frances 
in Maryland 
\rchitecture by Bohlin Cywinski Jackson 164 FResH VIEW FOR TENNESSEE 
Text by Paul Goldberger Natural Materials and a Contemporary Spirit 
Photography by Matt Wargo Define a Residence in Chattanooga 
Architecture by James R. Barber, ala, and 
134 ARCHITECTURAL DiGEsT VisITs: James Edwin Choate, AIA 
JANET JACKSON Interior Design by Charles D. Gandy, rast, and 
The Singer, Songwriter and Actress Finds a William B. Peace, AsID 
Beachfront Refuge in Malibu Text by Susan Sheehan 
Text by Thomas Carney Photography by Tony Soluri 


Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
continued on page 8 
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ABSOLUT HISTORY. 


ABSOLUT VODKA. PRODUCT OF SWEDEN. 40 AND 50% ALC/VOL (80 AND 100 PROOF). 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. ABSOLUT COUNTRY OF SWEDEN VODKA & LOGO, ABSOLUT. ABSOLUT BOTTLE DESIGN, ABSOLUT 
CALLIGRAPHY AND ABSOLUTVODKA.COM ARE TRADEMARKS Ama BY V&S VIN & SPRIT AB. ©1996 V&S VIN & SPRIT AB. IMPORTED BY THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM, NEW YORK, NY. PHOTOGRAPH BY VINCENT DIXON. 
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Jhe secret fo elegant interior design 


has always been a little restraint. 


PARK AVENUE * BUICK 


THE POWER OF UNDERSTATEMENT 




















MUSEE D'ART MODERNE DE LA VILLE DE PARIS/LAUROS-GIRAUDON 


170 


178 


184 


192 


A Royat RESTORATION IN DENMARK 
Queen Margrethe Renews Christian VID’s 
Palace in Copenhagen 

Interior Design by Anne Nexoe-Larsen 
Text by Prince Michael of Greece 
Photography by Lars Hansson 


CONNECTICUT COLONIAL 

A Designer's Traditional Setting for English and 
American Antiques 

Interior Design by John M. Davis 

Text by Nicholas Shrady 

Photography by Billy Cunningham 


ARCHITECTURE: MEXICAN ENERGIES 
Vernacular Themes Updated in a Lakeside Retreat 
Architecture by Diego Villasenor 

Interior Design by Margarita M. Alvarez 

‘Text by Michael Webb 

Photography by Michael Calderwood and 

Tim Street-Porter 


Swiss DIPLOMACY 

Renegotiating the Rooms of a Venerable 
Geneva Residence 

Interior Design by Jacques Grange 

Text by Patricia McColl 

Photography by Marianne Haas 
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20 


32 


LETTERS 
CONTRIBUTORS 


AD at LARGE 
Inside the Design World 


GUEST SPEAKER: NANCY COLLINS 
A Nomad Journalist Discovers Domestic Bliss 
urd J. North 


Photography by Ed 





46 


56 


70 


76 


86 


90 


98 


206 


208 


Pierre Bonnard’s 


See page 46. 





Historic Houses: 

PIERRE BONNARD AT LE CANNET 
The Artist’s World in the South of France 
Text by Deborah Solomon 

Photography by Marina Faust 


AD SHoppinc: Tokyo TRADITIONS 


An Inside Guide to the City’s Best Sources 


Text by Carol Lutfy 
Photography by Robert McLeod 


GARDENS: LANDSCAPES IN SPAIN 
Fernando Caruncho Torga Creates a 
Field of Dreams 

‘Text by Nicholas Shrady 
Photography by Laurence Toussaint 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK: 

ROBERT JARVIE METALWORK 

Rediscovering Chicago’s Little-Known Arts and 
Crafts Master 


By Avis Berman 


AD ELECTRONICA: 

THE ELECTRIC GARDEN 

Cultivating Your Beds with the Latest Technology 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 


AD Travets: LAND OF THE MEGAHERBS 
Botanical Wonders on a Subantarctic Island 
‘Text and Photography by Derek Fell 


AD EstTatres: ExTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES 
ON THE MARKET 


David Linley in London, Wallace Neff 
in Los Angeles... 


To THE TRADE 
Design World Sources 


AD Drrecrory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects and 
Galleries Featured in This Issue 





1936 Nude in the Bath. 
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Elsa Peretti® sterl 





From classic to contemporary... 


MNT em Cg 
TW CanmeD CHCA STONE 
MAGIC 


PASI) eM LETT ie 
Other interior and 


Cou MSL) om 


Write or call for our 
brochure. 
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HANDCRAFTED MARBLE MOSAIC 
FLOORS AND TABLE TOPS WITH AN 
ANTIQUE TEXTURED FINISH. 





1516 Edison © Dallas, Texas 75207 
Phone: 214-741-4555 © Fax: 214-741-4147 





= LETTERS 


“YOUR NOVEMBER 1997 ISSUE WAS BEAUTIFUL, 
BUT STALLONE ON THE COVER?” 


You certainly goofed! Your November 
1997 issue was beautiful, but Stallone on 
the cover? And his house is a stunning 
example of poor taste. Because some- 
one enjoys celebrity status is not reason 
enough to show his home, unless, like 
Sting’s home (“Malibu, Sting and Sty- 
ler,” November), it is worth viewing. 
HELEN OSBORNE 

GARDEN City, NEw YORK 


Sylvester Stallone, gobs of paint and 
a baby do not a cover make. Surely the 
selection staff were blindfolded as they 
picked the November cover photo. 
Mr. Stallone may be a very nice man 
and has had the good fortune to amass 
great wealth, but his taste in décor 
is pretentious, overbearing and ap- 
palling. Homes should reflect comfort 
and beauty, and museums can serve 
the purpose of exhibition. 

JACQUELINE N. YEAGER 

PirrsBoro, NORTH CAROLINA 


I am getting tired of seeing celebrities 
on your covers lately. Isn’t the focus of 
your magazine architecture, design and 
style? I hope it is not promoting a 
celebrity’s career, as there are plenty 
of other outlets for doing that. I feel 
you are cheapening the image of your 
fine publication. 

Timotuy Moore 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Your November cover, with Sylvester 
Stallone and his daughter, Sophia Rose, 
was a delight! A comparison with the 
photograph of the actor in his studio 
(page 220) indicates that little Sophia 
had added her own mark to her dad’s 
portrait-in-progress. I hope he kept it in. 
Mary-ELLeEN McCartuy YOUNG 

DENVER, COLORADO 


‘Thank you for your thoroughly en- 
joyable article on Sylvester Stallone. 
His charm and candor are undeniable. 
Lest: MCKErNS 

Boca Raton, FLORIDA 


As a recent subscriber to Architectural 
Digest, 1 am pleased with what I per- 
ceive as an adventuresome mix of archi- 
tecture, old and new. Your August 1997 
issue was particularly satisfying, with the 
excellent treatment of Jim Jennings’s 
Telegraph Hill house (“Architecture: 
San Francisco Skyline”) and, for some- 
thing completely different, Preston 
Phillips’s Bridgehampton studio (“Ar- 
chitecture: New York Primaries”). I was 
equally impressed with the article on 
John Fowler’s Hunting Lodge (Historic 
Design, September 1997). 

Merri C. GAINES 

SAN Luis Opispo, CALIFORNIA 


I am a relatively new reader of Architec- 
tural Digest. Each issue is like a semi- 
nar on various architectural subjects. 
The human touch in the written ac- 
companiment to the visual presenta- 
tion is very attractive and holds my 
attention to the end of each article. Your 
stories span a wide variety of subjects,, 
pointing to the fact that your magazine 
is open to all cultural, artistic and ar- 
chitectural influences. 

Marita E. G1AKacis 

ATHENS, GREECE 


I am a third-year architecture student. 
As a beginner, I found it quite hard to 


‘create eye-catching interiors. Then my 


uncle offered me a copy of the Novem- 
ber Architectural Digest. | was amazed by 
its contents. This issue became my step- 
ping-stone to new ideas. 

ROSEMARIE DIAMZON 

SAN JUAN, SANTA Rita, PHILIPPINES 


I would like to compliment AD and its 
staff for its effort in sharing creative and 
valuable design ideas. I started reading 
it during my design studies in the 
Philippines during the 1980s, continued 
through my international work in the 
Middle East and read it now in my prac- 
tice in the United States. 

RICHARD DE MESA, JR. 

ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 
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BAKER FURNITURE, 


[BAKER ARCHETYPE COLLECTION, DESIGNED BY MICHAEL VANDERBYL 


EXQUISITELY wave. te rim areey Known, 


Cie aioe POSSESSIONS THAT WED US TO OUR PAST 


AND BECOME THE LEGA( Y oF THE FUTURE. 


LOS ANGELES, 





IN YOUR AREA. 


NEW YORK, 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION, BRAK FER TAKES 


eer ONG Libr» THINGS WE HOLD PRICELESS. 


BAKER KNAPP & TUBBS SHOWROOMS: 
OR-FORVA>LIST OF RETAILERS 


PLEASE CALL 1.800.59BAKER FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OTHER FINE COLLECTIONS 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Jimmy Stewart was perhaps the most beloved of all American film 
stars. Next month, as a highlight of our fifth Hollywood at Home 
issue, we take readers inside the Beverly Hills house where he lived 
for nearly fifty years. Though Stewart never allowed the house to be 
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share his private realm as a tribute to his memory. The issue also includes rare vintage 
photography of the residences of Burt Lancaster, Rita Hayworth and Orson Welles, 
Charles Laughton and Elsa Lanchester, Boris Karloff and other legends of the golden 
era. Today’s era is vividly represented too, of course, with features on Val Kilmer in 
Santa Fe, Diane Keaton in Arizona, Helen Mirren and Taylor Hackford in New Or- 
leans, and Michael Crichton in Los Angeles. With that cast, April looks like a bit. 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 





Gini ALHADEFF’s family memoir, The Sun at 
Midday: Tales of a Mediterranean Family, was 
published last year by Pantheon Books. 


| Avis BERMAN wrote Rebels 
) on Eighth Street: Juliana 

Force and the Whitney Muse- 

um of American Art. She is 


working on The Poetry of 


and the literary world, for 
Clarkson Potter. 


‘THOMAS Carney has written for The New 
York Times Magazine, Esquire and Rolling Stone. 


SUSAN CHEEVER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is completing her mem- 
oir Note Found in a Bottle, which will be pub- 


lished next year by Simon & Schuster. 


Nancy COL Lins is a correspondent for 
ABC News and a Vanity Fair contributing 
editor. She is the author of a memoir collec- 
tion, Hard to Get, and is working on her first 


novel, to be published by Hyperion. 


DEREK FELL photographs and writes about 
gardens. His books include The Impressionist 
Garden and Secrets of Monet's Garden, which 


was published last November. 
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Sight, a book about Whistler 


OLDA FirzGERALD, who 
lives in County Limerick, 
Ireland, has contributed to 
many publications, including 
the London Times. 


PauL GOLDBERGER is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and a Pulitzer Prize— 


winning architecture critic. 


Caro Lutry, a New York journalist, writes 


frequently about art and design in Asia. 


Parricita McCOLt, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer who lives in Paris, has 
written about style for The New York Times 
Magazine and the International Herald Tribune. 


PRINCE MICHAEL OF GREECE is the author 
of The Crown Jewels of Europe, Imperial 
Palaces of Russia, Nicholas and Alexandra: The 
Family Albums and La Bouboulina. Living with 
Ghosts is his latest book. 


SUSAN SHEEHAN, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, won a Pulitzer Prize for 


her book Is There No Place on Earth for Me? 


NICHOLAS SHRADY lives in Barcelona and 


writes for several publications. 
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JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor, is the author of The 
Hudson River 1850-1918 and American Elegy 


DEBORAH SOLOMON is an art critic and bi- 
ographer. Her latest book, Utopia Parkway: 
The Life and Work of Joseph Cornell, was pub- 
lished by Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFEMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. 
Among his many books are Make-Believe 
Presidents and Capitalist Fools. 


Marr WarGo is a Philadel- 
phia-based photographer 
who specializes in architec- 
ture and interiors. 


¥ 


WILLIAM WEAVER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, won PEN translation 
awards for The Name of the Rose and Foucault’s 
Pendulum by Umberto Eco. His book A 
Legacy of Excellence: The Story of Villa I Tatti 
was published last year by Harry N. Abrams. 


MaucHaAkEL WEBB wrote Architects House 
Themselves: Breaking New Ground and Archi- 
tecture + Design LA. 
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BRAY’S SAG HARBOR SOURCE 


henever he’s in Sag 

Harbor, New York, 

Robert Bray, of 
the Manhattan design firm of 
Bray-Schaible, heads to Lucky 
Strike, where he looks for 
unique 1930s through ’50s fur- 
niture, lighting, glassware, ac- 
cessories and, as Bray puts it, “a 
lot of kitsch.” The designer, 
who has a weekend house near- 
by, has found such pieces as a 
Florence Knoll leather chair, 
night tables, spun-aluminum 
lamps and a 1940s English 
teapot with an aluminum cozy 
that looks Italian. “You usually 
see sO Many country things in 


Sag Harbor, like peeling pine 
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tables,” says Bray. “This is 
something of a shock.” Owner 
Jayne Tsuchiyama, who is presi- 
dent of a graphic design firm 

in Manhattan and a collector of 
vintage photography and art, 
offers furniture designed by 
Eliel Saarinen, Gilbert Rohde, 
Heywood-Wakefield, Warren 
McArthur and Thonet. She also 
sells outdoor furniture, fans, 
clocks, barware, vintage pho- 
tographs, artwork, posters and a 
variety of collectibles. “I love 
buying things that are one-of-a- 
kind examples of great design,” 
says Tsuchiyama, who lives in 
an 1822 farmhouse in the area 
and opened the shop three years 























NATIVE ART 


eattle’s Lewis/Wara Gal- 

lery, whose clients include 
Terry Hunziker and Jean 
Jongeward, has opened a New 
York location for its Oceanic, 
African and Indonesian art. 
“We'll show museum-quality 
ethnographic objects, such as 
masks, ceremonial staffs and 
ancestral figures from New Ire- 
land, Papua New Guinea and 
Polynesia,” says owner Kirby 
Lewis. “With the Chelsea space 
we'll be more accessible to East 
Coast and European collectors. 
We want to build collections for 
people.” By appointment. Lewis/ 
Wara Gallery, 212/337-1053. 


Indonesian Asmat 
shield at Lewis/Wara 


Designer Robert 
Bray examining a 
1940s English teapot 
with owner Jayne 
Tsuchiyama at Lucky 
Strike, her Sag Har- 
bor shop (above) 


ago. Bray notes that his luck 
failed him only once at Lucky 
Strike. On one visit he spotted 
a black-enameled metal chest of 
drawers designed by Norman 
Bel Geddes for Simmons in the 
1930s, but someone bought it 
before he could. Lucky Strike, 
150 Main St., Sag Harbor, NY 
11963; 516/725-9310. 

continued on page 24 




















Every great performance 


starts with a hint of potential. 


A 
22 years old 2 years old 


To spot the investment thoroughbred in a 
crowd of ponies you need what one former 
President referred to as “the vision thing.” A 
sharp perspective on the future coupled with 
the patience to wait for opportunity to unfold. 
How should the fast-paced investor respond? 
Seek wisdom. As personified by mutual fund 
managers with a superior grasp of the world’s 
up and coming markets (and in 24 languages, 
no less). Where can you find these paragons of 


profit? Permit us to offer you a phone num- 


THE MONTGOMERY FUNDS 


Invest wisely. * 


ber. Along with a few potentially winning ideas. 


8O0O-572-FUNOD 


www.montgomeryfunds.com 


For complete information, including charges and expenses, call for a prospectus to read carefully before investing. Funds Distributor, Inc. (12.97) 
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TRANSFORMING WOOD 


ew York dealer Tucker 

Robbins is giving new life 
to wood salvaged from crum- 
bling houses—in the form of a 
line of Brancusi-inspired furni- 
ture that has been enthusiasti- 
cally received by fashion houses 
such as Donna Karan, Ralph 


Lauren and Coach as well as in- 








FELICIANO 


At Tucker Robbins, 
modern pieces crafted 
from exotic woods 


Be LEG TIC 
LONDON 


nterior designer Michael 

Reeves’s London shop 

never stays the same. “It 
may be Art Déco one week and 
ethnic another,” he says. “It’s an 
assortment of witty things put 
together—anything I find that’s 
decorative.” These days the de- 
signer, who has sold pieces to 
John Stefanidis, Sally Met- 
calfe and Nicholas Haslam, 
combines unusual furnishings 
by young designers with a 
quirky stock of antiques, such as 
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terior designers, including Juan 
Montoya. Robbins and his 
scouts collect patinated wood in 
the Philippines and in Africa, 
and they commission local 
craftspeople to build the furni- 
ture to his specifications. Other 
pieces are hand-hewn in New 
York, where French polishes 
are added. But for the most 
part, the narras, satinwoods and 
rosewoods possess a raw, sculpt- 
ed quality. “I’ve tried to create 

a contemporary platform for 
these old pieces of wood,” says 
Robbins. “They have the feel- 
ing of beautiful antiques but 
with a modern tribal sensibility.” 
Tucker Robbins, 366 W. 15th 
St., New York, NY 10011; 
212/366-4427. 
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FRAN BRENNAN 








HEAVY METALS 


or New York-based de- 

signer Ron Bradshaw 

(above), flying to Hous- 
ton to order metalwork from 
Peck and Company is worth 
the effort. “Bill Peck creates 
wonderful gates, grilles and 
table bases,” he says. “Give him 
a design, and he’ll know how to 
do it and how to make it afford- 
able as well. His own architec- 
tural metalwork is beautiful 
too.” Peck, whose previous proj- 
ects include constructing dis- 





play racks and tables for three 
Versace shops, employs a team 
of 18 draftspeople who sketch ” 
his designs, as well as black- 
smiths and finishers who pro- 
duce furniture, lighting, drapery 
hardware and garden orna- 
ments; they also restore and 
reproduce antique metalwork. 
A variety of finishes are offered, 
from faux rust to gold leaf to 
brushed steel. Peck and Com- 
pany, 99 Dennis, Houston, TX 
77006; 713/526-2590. 


Michael Reeves’s an- 
tique Japanese chest 


a 19th-century Japanese lac- 
quered chest with original ties 
and an early-19th-century Ital- 
ian cupboard with its original 
white paint and gilding. Reeves 
is especially pleased with his ar- 
ray of contemporary pieces, 
among them a stainless-steel 
Chinese throne, taborets shaped 
like inverted cones and crystal 
candelabra with scrollwork de- 
tailing. Michael Reeves, 33 
Mossop St., London SW3 2NB; 
44-171-225-2501. 

continued on page 26 








ONE FOR ME, AND ONE FOR ME. 


What could make your taste buds happier than one of our wondrous medleys of fresh pecans, hazelnuts or cashews wrapped 
in caramel and chocolate? Partake of these caramel nut bouchees, and your sweet-tooth will positively swoon. 


1:800-9-GODIVA www.godivacom AOL (keyword: GODIVA) 
New York Paris GODIVA Tokyo Brussels 


Chocolatier 
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PORCELAIN 
IN PARIS 


ominique Paramythiotis 

has a way of reinventing 
himself. He left a career in bank- 
ing 20 years ago to sell antique 
plates and faience from a shop 
in Paris’s Palais-Royal district. 
Three years ago he decided to 
try something new. He began 
creating porcelain plates (right) 
that he decorates by hand. Now 
Paramythiotis is back in the 
Palais-Royal with tableware that 
he specially designs for such 
clients as Pierre-Hervé 
Walbaum (left) and Tino Zer- 
vudachi. Dominique Paramy- 
thiotis, 147 Galerie de Valois, 
75001 Paris; 33-1-48-07-02-08. 


SANTA MONICA CLASSICS 





MS. among the country 
pine furniture on Santa 
Monica’s Montana Avenue is an 
oasis of designs for a more ur- 


ban environment. “We wanted 


to introduce a metropolitan 
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k with traditional, clean de- 
iys John Saint-Denis, 
who shows furniture by Steve 
id James Favaro at the 
shop that bears his name. John- 


son and Favaro create pieces 
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with classical detailing that 
could be passed on as family 
heirlooms. Alongside armoires, 
tables and chairs, Saint-Denis 
sells architectural drawings, col- 


or plates of floor and ceiling 
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patterns from a 19th-century 
architect’s journal and brackets, 
moldings and antique hardware. 
John Saint-Denis, 1408 Mon- 
tana Ave., Santa Monica, CA 
90403; 310/393-1801. 

continued on page 28 
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VANE PERCY ON CRYSTAL 


ohn P. Smith is a glass man 


after my own heart. He’s in 
terested in the unusual,” says 
Christopher Vane Percy 
(above, beside a ca. 1860 ( Ysler 
chandelier). Indeed, Vane Percy 
regularly looks to the head of 


the glass department at Lon 

don’s Mallett & Son for 17th 
through 20th-century glass for 
clients and for his own collec 

tion. “Twenty years ago John 
and I were the only two peopl 
olass. Afte | 


wrote lhe Glass f | alig | 


planned to do a book on Oske 


who knew Osle1 


but he beat me to it.” While 
Lalique made art and commer- 
cial glass, Osler was known for 
chandeliers and glass furniture, 
and Vane Percy explains that 
his 1880 table with a crystal 
“fringe” (above) is remarkable 
for the way in which it was con- 
structed. “Baccarat pieces tend 
to have metal running through 
them,” he explains. “But the 
Osler table has a solid plinth, 
and all the pieces are threaded 
together.” Mallett & Son, 141 
New Bond St., London W1Y 
OBS; 44-171-499-7411. 


LATIN AMERICAN SPIRIT 


any people might 

miss Rustica, a 600- 

square-foot shop in 
Los Angeles that’s filled with 
antiques from Central and 
South America, but Frank Pen- 
nino, Marjorie Shushan and 
actors Richard Gere and Sharon 
Stone have found it to be a good 
source for country tables, chests, 
armoires and ceramic and metal 
urns. Suzanna Howse opened 
Rustica after she and a friend 
decorated a house in Central 
America with locally made fur- 
niture. Now she and partner 
Shahram Hoghoughi travel to 
Nicaragua and Colombia to buy 
mid- to late-19th-century 
pieces handcrafted from tropi- 
cal mahogany and royal cedar. 


TONY LUNA 


Rustica’s kitchen cup- 
board and metal urns 
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100-year-old Colom- 
bian table at Rustica 


She also sells beds, buffets, 
columns and monastery doors 
from a warehouse that’s open by 
appointment. And Shushan and 
Stone are fans of the collages of 
Nouria Roman, a Minorcan art- 
ist Howse represents. Rustica, 
8407 Melrose Ave., Los Ange- 
les, CA 90069; 213/782-8302. O 
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THE MOOD OF A Room CAN BE DRAMATICALLY ALTERE 
SUNLIGHT. AND SILHOUETTE® FROM HUNTER DOUGLAS. 
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Nothing can transform 
your world in as 

many ways as Silhouette® 
window shadings. 

The rich sweep of glorious 
colors. A beautiful 

array of elegant fabrics. 
Even a choice of vane 
sizes. All in a collection so 
extraordinary, nothing 
else comes close. 





SILHOUETTE” 





Adjustable 
Fabric Vanes 


There’s only one Silhouette. 
And it’s only from 
Hunter Douglas. 

Call 1-800-22STYLE 

for your free brochure 
and fabric sample, 

and see the magic of 
Silhouette for yourself. 


Silhouette. 
For people who know 
the difference. 
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BY COMBINING TWO BASIC ELEMENTS. 


mover o THE WORLD,ONE WINDOW AT A TIME. 








GUEST SPEAKER 


NANCY COLLINS 





A NOMAD JOURNALIST DISCOVERS DOMESTIC BLISS 


Photography by 
Edward f. North 


OR MOST OF MY ADULT 
life, I was a girl with a 
country but no home. 
As a reporter for Women’s 
Wear Daily, The Washington 
Post, NBC, ABC and Vanity 
Fair, | spent my life on air- 
planes and deadlines, moving 
from New York to Washing- 
ton to Los Angeles and back 
again to New York. In eight 
years. My apartments were 
places I changed clothes, 
blew out hair, wrote articles 
and slept. Since I didn’t care, 
great flats fell in my lap. The 
top floor of a Georgetown 
town house for six hundred 
dollars a month? [ had it. A 
SoHo garden apartment with 
patio and fireplace? It was 
mine. That my décor con- 
sisted of books, a bed and 
a convertible sofa mattered 
not a whit. As much as | 
spent on clothes was as little 
as I spent on furniture. I was 
happily—and_ determined- 
ly—undomesticated. 
Dedicated to staying por- 
table, I successfully avoided 
things that would tie me 
down—like marriage and pos- 
sessions. I wanted to nei- 








ther wed nor decorate; | 
wanted to achieve, fly, soar, 
which would be hard to 
do weighted down by ta- 
bles, dressers, chairs. My 
focus was my work. I had 
presidents to interview, TV 
profiles to shoot, books to 
write. Since I lived inside 
my head, where I lay it down 
at the end of the day didn’t 
matter much. I’d chosen 


Lert: In the living 
room, a 1930s armchair 
sits next to an antique 
carved wood tray table. 
RIGHT: An opaline 
glass lamp and a faux- 
bamboo chair front a 
chinoiserie leather 
screen. Drapery fabric 
by Scalamandré. 





“Decorating satisfied 
two of my passions— 
shopping and histo- 
ry,” says television 
correspondent and 
author Nancy Collins 
(left) of her New York 
City apartment. 


a life of creative freedom 
with no strings—or armoires 
—attached. 

Besides, I rationalized, 
why put together a home 
when, someday, I’d be mov- 
ing into a man’s? Why devel- 
op my own taste only to 
compromise it for his? As 
a result, I often found my- 
self more in love with a 
man’s apartment than with 
its occupant. I could leave 
him but not his living rooni. 

continued on page 37 
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SUSPENSION | a 
A lifetime of harmony. Jaguar's ee Per le wishbone suspension : 
and rigid crossbeam construction offer a unique balance between 

isolating road harshness and delivering more alana EUS aya 


A NEW BREED 1 
The quality renaissance. By investing in new factories and establishing | 
relationships with world-renowned suppliers, every Jaguar model 
has been refined. As a result, owner satisfaction has dramatically — 


increased. And with the new X] Series, the momentum continues. 
For more details, visit www.jaguarcars.com/us. 








Call 1-800-4-JAGUAR or visit www. jaguare’ 's.com/us. “Always wear. your safety belt and secure children in the rear seat. Enjoy tomorrow. Buckle up today. ©1997 Jaguar Cars 
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GUEST SPEAKER 
NANCY COLLINS 


Collins and her friend 
Maury Hopson ar- 
ranged the furnishings. 
Lert: A gilt étagere 

is under a hand- 
painted French mirror 
in the living room. 


I secretly 
longed for a 
nest but had no 
idea how to 
create one. 

I knew I could 
never look at 
a pillow and 
imagine a room. 








continued from page 32 

Though it might've been 
easier on my emotions to 
create my own, it never oc- 
curred to me. 

Or if it did, I got scared. 
Though I trusted my ability 
to ask questions, I had no 
faith in my ability to deco- 
rate. I secretly longed for a 
nest but had no idea how to 
create one. I knew I could 
never look at a pillow and 
imagine a room, finger some 
fabric and divine a bed. I 
told myself I was visually 
challenged. Though I could 
remember everything Jack 
Nicholson told me, I had no 
idea what kind of chair he 
was sitting in when he did. 

Then along came my cur- 
rent apartment. I took it 
sight unseen, which was not 
as nutty as it sounds. My 
2,000 square feet came on 
the market on my mother’s 
birthday. Buoyed by such ob- 
vious cosmic assurance—and 
stuck at a photo shoot until 
nightfall, by which time, I 
was warned, this plum would 
be picked—I told my startled 
realtor yes over the phone. 
It was Mama, after all (right 
up to her death six years be- 
fore), who had longed for her 
nomad daughter “to have a 
home where you can have all 
your things [what things?] in 
one place.” Knowing Id nev- 
er spend the time looking, | 
she’d done it for me from | 
her heavenly perch, coming i 
up with twelve-foot ceilings, I 
carved moldings, a fireplace, | 
a living room, a dining room, 
three bedrooms and three | 

continued on page 40 | 





BELOw: Four 19th-cen- 
tury butternut-wood 
chairs complement a 
1940s glass-and-cher- 
rywood dining table. 
The oil is by Cuban 
artist Emilio Sanchez. 
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The Viking kitchen. It is a room 


filled with beautiful machines. 





Professional, sturdy, solid. With 
clean, aesthetic lines. These are the 
results of the innovative design and 
engineering Viking developed to 
create the commercial-style kitchen. 

And a look approaching con- 
temporary sculpture. 

Like every Viking in the kitchen, 
the range is something you want to 
touch. Work on. Create with. 

And you can. With the finest 
simmer, convection oven and 
infrared broiler at your command, 
everything you cook becomes a 
work of art itself. Allowing you 
to start something of your own 
culinary renaissance. Which doesn’t 
happen very often in most homes. 

But becomes a regular occurrence 


in a Viking kitchen. 





1-888-845-4641 - www.viking-range.com 
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continued from page 37 
baths. That I had nothing to 
fill them with was beside the 
point. I moved in. 

And did nothing. But even 
I knew I had to get out of de- 
nial and into a store. So I 
called my writer friend Bar- 
bara King, in Texas. Barbara 
has the best taste of anyone I 
know who is not officially in 
the business, applying her 
skills as a former magazine 
editor to houses. She not 
only has an eye for beautiful 
things, she knows exactly 
where to put them. Before 


Ricut: “The bed- 
room is spare,” says 
Collins, “but it’s prob- 


ably the most romantic 


room in the apart- 
ment.” Drapery fabric 
by Scalamandré. 
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Lert: A 1920s Belgian 
tapestry hangs above 
the bed. The lamp on 
the mahogany table 
has a parcel-gilt-and- 
gesso base. ABC Car- 
pet bed linens. 


we knew what féng shui was, 


Barbara was doing it. When 
she assured me I could do it 
too, I laughed. Even talking 
about a lamp rendered me 


narcoleptic. Could I stay | 
awake long enough to pick — 


one out? 
The next time Barbara 
came to New York, she 


marched me down to SoHo 


and a crowded roomful of 
antiques. Where my friend 
saw fanciful clutter, I saw 
confusion. Instantly fatigued, 
I dropped into a chair (Louis 
XIV? Herb the First? Who 
knew?). Barbara, meanwhile, 


cut through the room with — 


the surety of an idiot savant. 
An hour later she’d picked 
out two lamps, three tables, 
four throws, five mirrors and 
an 1875 signed terrarium we 
could “turn into a coffee 
table.” Her confidence was 
dazzling. Hers was a gift I 
knew for certain I did not 
possess. As she hopped into a 
cab for the airport, my plain- 
tive wail filled the air: “What 
do I do nowe” 

“Buy what you love,” she 
blithely replied. “We'll figure 
out where it goes later.” 

I took Barbara at her word. 
If I liked it, I bought it. 
Along the way I discovered 
that I shopped for my home 
like I shopped for myself: 
fast and impulsively. An hour 
break from editing a piece on 
President Clinton? I picked 
up my living room—and bed- 
room—rugs. When I wasn’t 
in editing rooms, I lived in 
flea markets and antiques 
stores. Antiques, I discov- 

continued on page 42 
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continued from page 40 

ered, were right up my journalistic alley. 
Every footstool had a past, every chan- 
delier a story. And vendors loved to 
tell them. I bought furniture, made 
friends and picked up another mentor 
in Steven Mohr, proprietor of New 
York’s almost eponymously named More 
& More. Visits to Steve turned in- 
to tutorials on everything from cane 
chairs to Chinese chests. When he 
told me I had an eye—before I knew 
I did—I burst into tears, albeit be- 
side a pierced, carved circa 1860 Bur- 
mese parlor chair. 

That eye, it turned out, ran to the 
traditional, quirky, feminine. I loved 
French tapestries, mica shades, vaseline 
glass, chaise longues, faux bamboo and 
crystal candlesticks. Like me, my objects 
had road miles and looked the better for 
it. But what mattered most was warmth 
and charm. I wasn’t just selecting fur- 
niture, I was creating a life. I wanted 
rooms people loved to look at—and 
hated to leave. I strove to create in my 
house the same atmosphere that I did in 


When I wasn’t 
- in editing rooms, 

I lived in flea markets 
and antiques stores. 
Every footstool 
had a past, every 


chandelier a story. 





my interviews—an interesting, com- 
fortable place where people felt safe be- 
ing themselves. 

Six months later I had a new home 
and a new life. Virginia Woolf, I finally 
decided, hadn’t gone far enough: The 
only thing better than a room of one’s 
own was rooms. Putting down roots 
opened up the world for me. Instead of 
feeling tied down, I traveled more easily 
knowing what awaited me at home. 
Every time I walked in my front door, I 
fell in love all over again. 

And nowadays if a man falls more in 
love with my apartment than with me? I 
understand. 0] 
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THE SEATS ARE LEATHER. | 
OF COURSE, SOME FIND THE FACT THEY'RE | 
HEATED TO BE MORE APPEALING. | 


1998 4x4 OF THE YEAR | 


Petersen’s 4+-Wheel & Off-Road magazine § 


With more leather, more luxury features, and at 


power than any Jeep vehicle ever built, the new Grf 
Cherokee 5.9 Limited is an oasis in a cold, harsh we 
The exclusive new interior features rich, suj 


Based on 0-60 acceleration. Always use seat belts. Remember, a backseat is the safest place for children. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporat 








ner that covers everything from the heated front Featuring the exclusive Quadra-Trac» system that gives 

(fp to the door trim panels to the armrests. A 10- you incredible traction on all types of surfaces. 

tker, 180-watt Infinity Gold™ stereo system sur- Contact us at 1-800-925-JEEP or www.jeep.com 
hds you with beautiful music. And a brand-new 59 

i@ 245 horsepower V8 engine puts you behind the J 

cael of the world’s fastest sport utility vehicle* with eep 

60 mph time of 70 seconds. Of course, its biggest : 

yery is still the Jeep four-wheel drive technology. LER ES ONY ONE 





PIERRE BONNARD AT LE CANNET 
THE ARTIST’S WORLD IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, ROBERT LEHMAN COLLECTION 


Text by Deborah Solomon 
Photography by Marina Faust 


E SKETCHED EVEN AS HE ATE. A 

thin, bespectacled man in a 

canvas hat, he would sit down 
at the dining room table with a pencil in 
hand. He fixed his attention on sugar 
bowls and teapots as if they contained 
unfathomable mysteries, and in his 
paintings of course they did. 

For the last twenty years of his life 
Pierre Bonnard and his wife, Mar- 
the, resided in Le Cannet, a picturesque 
village of red-tiled roofs and bright 
geraniums on the Cote d’Azur. He 
was nearly sixty when he arrived in the 
hills of southern France, and it was 
there that he experienced a late, great 
flowering. His scenes of his house 
and the blur of green foliage out the 
window are among the most riveting 
art of this century. As one can see from 
the current retrospective of his work 
at the Tate Gallery in London, Bon- 
nard wasn’t just a diffident stay-at- 


46 


home but a visionary of domestic life. 

Bonnard’s house in Le Cannet, which 
he acquired in 1926, was modest by 
French standards. Unlike Picasso, who 
preferred a castle, Bonnard chose a 
small pink house nestled on a hilltop. 
When he looked out the windows, he 
could see his garden and the Mediter- 
ranean. He christened the place Le 
Bosquet (The Grove), in reference to 
the lemon and orange trees surround- 
ing it. He did some of his best-known 
pictures there—The Nude in the Bath 
(1936), The Studio with Mimosa (1939), 
The Almond Tree in Blossom (1947)— 
painting in an upstairs studio that struck 
his visitors as indecently small. 

It has been a half century since Bon- 
nard’s death, and his house still stands 
on the avenue Victoria. Much about it 
remains unchanged. One still enters the 
property through a green gate; inside 
one still finds the enamel tub with 
tiger’s-paw feet where he depicted his 
wife bathing. “There is not a window, a 

continued on page 48 
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Pierre Bonnard’s pri- 
mary subject in his 
later years was Le 
Bosquet, his house in 
Le Cannet on the 
Cote d’Azur. Lert: 
Descent to Le Cannet, 
1940, depicts the town. 








ae asia ees HISTORIC HOUSES . 


Asove: Bonnard 2 
stands on the front ter- 
race in 1944. BELow: 
The house, where he 
painted more than 
300 canvases, has 
changed little since 
his death in 1947. 
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continued from page 46 

radiator or a cupboard that didn’t ap- 
pear in his paintings,” says Michel Ter- 
rasse, the artist’s grandnephew and the 
current owner of Le Bosquet. 

It can be exciting to see photographs 
of Bonnard’s house. We take in the 
details—an old doorknob, a 
shelves—and believe we are seeing the 
origins of his art. We take note of a ce- 


set 
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of 


ramic pot that we recognize from one of 
his paintings, feeling slightly amazed 
by the correspondence between every- 
day life and the miracle of art. Bonnard 
was here, we think to ourselves, this is 
the basin where he washed his brushes, 
and we imagine vanished moments: the 
sound of him shuffling up the steps, 
turning the pages of his newspaper, 
calling to his wife. 


HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON/MAGNUM PHOTOS, INC 
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PIERRE BON NARD 


Bonnard’s house 
still stands on 
the avenue Victoria; 
much about it 
remains unchanged. 





AsBove Lert: The 
small sitting room is 
the subject of Bon- 
nard’s 1932 oil The 
White Interior. LEFT: 
Today the space is 
furnished with the 
same chair and table. 


Axsove: A 1944 photo- 
graph by Henri Carti- 
er-Bresson shows 
Bonnard in the sitting 
room. French doors 
open to a small bal- 
cony that the artist 
built onto the house. 


On the other hand, who would deny 

that this house could be any house? 
The sights he observed here matter 
less than the slippages that occurred 
when he transcribed them into paint. 
The rooms of his house, with their 
fixed, solid walls, became in his paint- 
ings a mutable, melting paradise of 
blurry edges and drifting hues, with 
everything seeping into everything else. 
Picasso once derided Bonnard’s work 
as “a potpourri of indecision,” probably 
because it refused to bow to Cubist in- 
fluence. Indeed, it resisted the major ex- 
citements of the century, and Bonnard 
himself was one of the few figures of his 
continued on page 50 
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continued from page 48 

time (Degas was another) who could 
not be mistaken for a bohemian. Born 
into a prosperous family in 1867, he 
studied law at his father’s insistence 
before joining up, in the 1890s, with 
the group known as the Nabis. Later he 
switched to Impressionism, a move- 
ment that had already passed into his- 
tory. Bringing Monet’s breezy brush- 
work indoors, he painted tables and 
walls as if they were sun-dappled lily pads. 
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“HISTORIC HOUSES. 


PIERRE BON NARD 


MUSEE NATIONAL D'ART MODERNE 


AxBove: Among the 
more than 80 canvases 
Bonnard painted of 
the dining room (left) 
is A Corner of the Din- 
ing Room, 1932. His 
wife, Marthe de Mé- 
ligny, was his model. 





BELow Lert: The 
bath, which figures in 
numerous works, in- 
cluding the 1936 Nude 
in the Bath (below), 
has the original tub 
and blue floor tiles 
installed by Bonnard. 
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Bonnard, perhaps more than any 
other artist, celebrated the bourgeois 
ideals of French living. The irony is that 
his personal life was neither sunny nor 
serene. His marriage—to Marthe de 
Meéligny—is considered one of the most 
bizarre in all of art history. The cou- 
ple, who had no children, apparently 
lived in bitter discord. Marthe was a 
notorious shrew who made life difficult 
for her husband and his friends (one 
of them, Thadée Natanson, described 





her as having “the wild look of a bird”). 
She was always in the midst of some 
major crise and dragged her husband 
to endless resorts to improve her ev- 
er-failing health. During their years 
in Le Cannet she habitually turned 
away Bonnard’s friends, insisting they 
were out to exploit him. He would 
arrange to meet them by escaping to 
the corner café, clutching his dog un- 
der his arm for an alibi. 

continued on page 52 
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Ricut: The Studio 
with Mimosa, 1939, 
shows the view from 
the studio, which 

the painter added up- 
stairs. FAR RiGuT: Al- 
though its square 
footage is small, the 
studio has two levels. 


BeLow: The artist 
stands next to two 
works in progress. 
While at Le Bosquet, 
Bonnard painted al- 
most exclusively in 
his studio, working 
from pencil and char- 
coal sketches. 
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continued from page 50 

If Marthe was neurasthenic, Bonnard 
was hardly a doting husband. ‘Tim 
id, aloof and famously distracted, he 
moved through life with his nose in a 
sketch pad. They had first met when she 
was a schoolgirl of sixteen—and didn’t 





marry for thirty-two years. It was only 
then, in 1925, that Bonnard discovered 
his wife’s real name (Maria Boursin). He 
is said to have known next to noth- 
ing about her. 

‘To reflect on Bonnard’s complicated 
marriage is to realize that he was a fabu- 





list and fantasist, painting a vision of — 
cozy domesticity that bore little resem- 
blance to the actual events in Le Can- 
net. His breakfast and terrace scenes, 
one suspects, emanated not from lived 
experience but rather from a need to 
idealize a kind of pleasure he never 
knew. This was true of his landscapes 
(which remain too little known) as well. 
Bonnard loved to take long walks in 
the hills around his house, setting out 
at eight in the morning to climb the 
winding paths and pick mimosas, but 
the purples and oranges and greens in 
his landscapes belong to a place that 
exists On no map. 

We feel, again and again in his work, 
a desire to will himself into a circle 
of human warmth—particularly in his 
wonderfully eccentric paintings of his 
wife. Marthe enjoyed taking long 
baths, and her husband was fond of 
sketching her in the tub. In The Nude 
in the Bath, Marthe lies in the tub like 
a body in a sarcophagus; she looks 
less alive than the walls around her, a 
wild, glowing checkerboard of blues 
and yellows. They give off an intense 
light, a slow, smoldering haze that ap- 
pears to be shifting by the second. Only 
Bonnard could have found a sunset 
in his lavatory. 

To be sure, other artists of Bonnard’s 
generation were drawn to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Bonnard often had 
lunch with Matisse, his neighbor in Nice, 
and once gamely posed for a photogra- 
pher as a Matisse odalisque. Picasso was 

















also in the neighborhood, spending a lot 
| of time on the beach and turning Pro- 
}) vence into one of the central themes of 
the modernist imagination. 

What separates Bonnard from the 
others is not just his devotion to the 
| grand indoors. Matisse, too, painted in- 
teriors, recording the trappings of over- 
' furnished rooms—chintz sofas, Persian 
| rugs, reclining women who look as ex- 
| pressionless as the wallpaper. Yet Ma- 
| tisse transformed the sights before him 
into pancake-flat planes of color, where- 


i 


4} 


“There is not a 
window, a radiator 
or a cupboard 
that didn’t appear 
in his paintings.” 





| as Bonnard remained loyal to the world 
_ of appearances, wanting to preserve not 
}/ only the silverware but,jts impression of 
|) light and glitter. 

Still, there’s no explaining the emo- 
, tional heat of Bonnard’s late pictures. 
His fuzzy clouds of color anticipat- 
ed the work of Mark Rothko, as well 
as that of the color-field painters who 
emerged in the 1960s; and it is strange 
to think that Bonnard’s breakfast rooms, 
the very image of early morning bliss, 
would turn out to have a radical influ- 
ence on artists who never gave the first 
thought to pots of jam or other bour- 
geois satisfactions. 

Bonnard flourished in the south, but 
the south alone cannot explain what led 
him to turn rooms and terraces into 
rapturous, nearly hallucinatory fanta- 
sies. Despite his penchant for obsessive 
sketching, he did not paint the world as 
he knew it. Rather, he painted the world 
he craved—a dream of contentment 
that belonged less to Le Cannet than to 
the castlé of his imagination. 0 























An exhibition of Pierre Bonnard’s work 
will be at the Tate Gallery in London 
from February 12 to May 17 (44-171- 
887-8000) and at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York from Fune 21 to October 
13 (212/708-9400). 
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Text by Carol Lutfy 
Photography by Robert McLeod 


T IS BARELY 7:00 A.M. ON A GRAY SUN- 
day morning at the Takahata Fudo 
Flea Market in Tokyo, and only the 

most fanatical shoppers are there. A 


Japanese vendor greets Amy Katoh and 


her Labrador retriever warmly. He has 
brought her a shallow bamboo basket, 
darkened by the sun and gently dulled 
with age. Though it’s a little worn around 
“I thought it 
would definitely suit your tastes.” 


the edges, he tells her, 


For Katoh, an inveterate collector and 
longtime advocate of Japan’s folk craft 
tradition, this is no slight. She likes things 
that are off-balance, out of the ordinary. 
I feela 
compulsion to bring out the beauty in 
old things,” 


‘The more timeworn, the better. “ 
she says, “and to infuse 
them with something new.” 

Katoh has been a familiar face at 
lokyo flea markets practically since she 
moved to Japan from her native Massa- 
chusetts thirty- -two years ago . She is, as 
she puts it, “addicted to Japanese blue 
and white” and has a formidable collec- 
tion of Japanese folk textiles. But in- 
creasingly, she is also known to Japanese 
and Americans alike for her efforts 
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“T want Japan’s crafts 
legacy to be appreciat- 
ed and preserved,” says 
Amy Katoh, who lives 
and shops in Tokyo. 
Lert: The Takahata 
Fudo Flea Market is 
“a confluence of the 
antique and the new.” 


Top: A vendor at the 
market offers lamps, 
baskets and shojji. 
ABOVE: Katoh stands in 
her store, Blue & White, 
which she opened to 
“encourage the use of 
traditional things in 
contemporary living.” 


in preserving, adapting and reinterpret- 
ing Japan’s time-honored craft tradi- 
tions. Katoh has written three books 
exploring her love affair with Japan’s 
folk culture; her first, Japan: The Art of 
Living, published in 1990, is in its thir- 
teenth printing. 

‘That love affair began in 1963 with her 


continued on page 60 





das we approach the future, 


we must also remember the past. 
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Reiko Sudo and Katoh 
inspect an intricately 

woven fabric at Nuno, 
a textile shop dedicated 
to reinvigorating time- 
honored weaving tech- 
niques. Clothing and 

pillows fill the shelves. 


continued from page 56 
marriage to Yuichi Katoh, now a promi- 
nent businessman, and with her reloca- 
tion two years later to Tokyo. “It was a 
privilege to be in Japan at a time when 
crafts were still flourishing,” she says. 
But as the country continued to mod- 
ernize at a breakneck pace, the Japanese } 
began to shun their own culture in favor 
of European and American things. Ka- 
toh recognized that a distinctive beauty 
was being lost and took steps to save it. 
Her unofficial platform for this mission 
is her store, Blue & White, located in 
the upscale Azabu Juban area. Since it 
opened twenty-three years ago, Blue & 
White has carried what Katoh calls jf 
“tools for everyday life”—the fabrics, 
candles, chopstick rests and ceramies 
that are an integral part of Japan’s quotid- 
continued on page 62 | 
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Katoh likes things that are out of the 
ordinary. The more timeworn, the better. 
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ABOVE: A vase by Yo- 
shimura Masaya is an 
example of the crafts, 
which include ce- 
ramics, furniture and 
textiles, featured at 
Gallery Shun. “Dis- 


plays change weekly.” 








ABove: More Masaya 
creations are set about 
the shop. Against the 
far wall is a carved 
wood saint on a 19th- 
century medicine 
chest. “You can use 
such a piece for an in- 


genious storage space.” 


Lert: “Shun’s en- 
trance is an inviting, 
intriguing alley,” says 
Katoh. An ancient 
stone saint sits be- 
fore a brushed screen 
painted by owner Yo- 
shiaki Yuki with the 
character for sunrise. 





continued from page 60 

ian culture. In part the store has evolved 
with Katoh’s taste and ideas: Initially she 
was drawn to the refined blues and gray- 
ish whites of old Imari ceramics. More 
recently she has embraced an aesthetic 
she describes as beta, or imperfect, 
which favors rougher, well-used pieces. 

Blue & White has played a role in 
nurturing artisans such as Kazuko Yo- 
shiura, whose lovely sashiko, or quilted, 
indigo vests and appliquéd noren room 
dividers, in decorative blue-and-white 
patterns, are on display. The shop also 
carries colorful :kkanbari baskets, coat- 
ed in washi paper and fancifully painted 
by Hisako Hagiwara. 

In addition, Katoh has been active in 
finding new uses for the fabric from 
which ywkata, or traditional cotton sum- 
mer robes, are made, adapting it for 
tea boxes, bedcoverings and upholstery. 
“I spend mornings at the ywkata dyers, 
suggesting different ways of doing 
things and picking out stencils and pat- 
terns that I like. They know when I 
come that it’s going to be trouble, but 
they know I’m serious,” she says. 

continued on page 64 
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continued from page 62 

h frequents a handful of shops 
and galleries that are similarly seeking 
out new expressions for the old. Since 
its founding in 1984 Nuno, a textile 
shop in the trendy Axis Building in 
Roppongi, has produced twelve hun- 
dred fabrics by applying cutting-edge 
technology to traditional textile finish- 
es, weaving and design techniques. Un- 
der the guidance of Reiko Sudo, Nuno’s 
director and cofounder, the shop has 
developed a startling range of offerings: 
velvets shaved to different heights and 
burned out with acid paste; silk organdy 
that is shrunk to look like bubble wrap; 
silk and cotton interwoven with strands 
of handmade Mino paper. 
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ABove: A tatami show- 
room at Kashou, which 
is a converted 1920s 
house, exhibits “the 


best of Japanese coun- 
try antiques.” At left 
are 19th-century tan- 
su and sea chests. 
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Sudo, who has something of a mad 
scientist quality about her, gets ideas 
from situations as banal as visiting the 
local stationery store or driving her car. 
Persistent above all, she spent five years 
cajoling the kimono weavers she works 
with to try out a single new technique 
involving feathers. The resulting fabric, 
a sheer silk organdy with peacock and 
guinea hen feathers inserted at intervals 


Lert: “Speaking with 


opportunity to learn 
about Kashou’s wide 
range of rich mingei 
antiques,” notes Katoh. 
“Tt’s an education in 
aesthetics and history.” 


Shoko Takahashi is an 9 


| 
F 


— 





Asove: An old Oki- 

nawan oil bottle and a 

jizai kagi, a hook for 

hanging a rope and a 

kettle above the irori, 

or open hearth, rest 

on a 19th-century ‘ 
Yonezawa tansu. , 


in rows of pocket-size pouches, is so 
coveted that Nuno can’t keep up with 
demand. It has been exhibited at muse- 
ums all over the United States. 

“Nuno is giving weavers a fresh di- 
rection by teaching them about new 
techniques for using the materials that 
are so much a part of Japan’s cultural 
identity,” Katoh says. 


continued on page 66 
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The same is true of Gallery Shun, a 
contemporary ceramics space in Mina- 
mi Azabu that is a favorite haunt not 
only of Katoh’s but of Tokyo insiders, 
such as fashion designer Issey Miyake. 
Katoh discovered the store soon after it 
opened in 1992. “I was impressed by the 
fantastic way the owner, Yoshiaki Yuki, 
uses ordinary elements,” she says. 

Yuki runs the gallery according to the 
seasons, changing exhibitions once a 
week and decorating the interiors to 
match. When cherry trees are in bloom, 
Shun is a wild tangle of flowers ar- 
ranged in understated vessels, with pet- 
als scattered throughout. 

Though he appropriates traditional 
concepts, Yuki puts them together in a 
way that he describes as a “playful inter- 
pretation of wafu,” or Japanese style. 
Shun might show the primitive Echi- 
zen-style vessels of potter Masanao Ku- 
bose on thick slabs of wood, offset by 
paper lanterns designed by Yoshimura 
Masaya, Moroccan carpets and African 
stools. This sensibility comes from Yu- 
ki’s days as a young backpacker, when 
he traveled the Silk Road in China and 
visited North Africa and the Middle 
East. “It’s nourishing to see your own 
culture from the outside,” he explains. 
“It makes it possible to reinvent it.” 

As with Gallery Shun, it was the at- 
mosphere as much as the merchandise 
that attracted Katoh to Kashou, a small, 
handsome antiques shop in a converted 
1920s house in Tokyo’s Tomigaya dis- 
trict, not far from the Japan Folk Crafts 
Museum. “I passed it by accident one 
day on my way to the museum,” she re- 
calls. “When I noticed the traditional 
house, I stopped in my tracks.” 

‘Toshio and Shoko Takahashi, who 
own Kashou, refurbished the building 
with an eye toward re-creating a sense 
of intimacy. At the entrance is a large 
country-style tansu chest with sliding 
ribbed wood doors. To its left, a tall 
urn filled with flowering branches 
stands next to a tub, or wsu, made of 
zelkova wood and used for pounding 
sticky rice. The main room, floored in 
stone, displays other, more elaborate 
chests from Korea and Japan with or- 
nate hardware; blue-and-white ceram- 

continued on page 68 
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continued from page 66 

ics; a collection of glass from the turn of — 
the century; and a few select artworks, 

including a portrait from Shiko Mu- 
nakata’s Kanonkyo series. 

Up two steps in the interior of the 
house, a tatami room is hung with 
scrolls and decorated with low tables 
and chests. There is even a postage- 
stamp garden out back, with a single 
maple tree and several moss-covered 
statues and stones. “Kashou conveys a 
sense of lifestyle, which is why it gives 
you more ideas than other antiques 
shops,” notes Katoh. 

When all is said and done, however, it 
is from Tokyo’s flea markets, where “the 
energies and passions of collectors and 
dealers rub together and create sparks,” 
that Katoh gets most of her inspiration. 
Her favorite is held on the third Sunday 
of every month at Takahata Fudo Tem- 
ple. Dating back to 1342 and originally — 
built without a single nail, the temple it- 
self, with its curved Chinese-style eaves, 
is half of the market’s charm. 

At sunrise, prayer services at Taka~ 
hata Fudo are piped out into the vast 
temple complex, where vendors carry 
one of the widest selections of goods 
at any flea market in Japan. Textiles 
range from vibrant tsutsugaki, or paste- 
resist, futon covers to simple rag weaves 
and farmers’ jackets. Ceramics run the 
gamut from eighteenth-century Imari 
bowls to heavy brown-glazed miso jars 
and simple stenciled blue-and-white 
dishes. There are old farm tools, silk ki- 
mono and haori jackets, delicately laced 
bamboo baskets, screens, scrolls and 
calligraphy, and bowls for drinking cer- 
emonial tea. “The drumbeat and chant- 
ing bring out the heartbeat and spirit in 
the antiques,” says Katoh. 

Sifting through the rows of stalls on a 
recent Sunday morning, she spotted a 
wood garden sculpture of a Shinto god 
that was more than four hundred years 
old. It was twenty inches high; weath- 
ered by time and decades of rain, its fea- 
tures were blurred. But its expression 
was timeless and alluringly serene, and 
she knew she had to have it. Where oth- 
ers might have seen imperfection, Amy 
Katoh saw a potent, gentle beauty—a 
beauty that resonated with all that she 
has sought to preserve in Japan. 0 
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ANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

Fernando Caruncho 

‘Torga stands motion- 
less on the terrace at the Mas 
des Voltes estate in the Am- 
purdan, a small area in the 
Catalonia region of Spain, 
silently taking in his latest 
creation. Before him stretch- 
es a flawless emerald-green 
lawn cast with precise shad- 
ows from rows of olive and 
cypress trees. A wide brick 
staircase leads down, past 
terraces planted with grape- 
vines, to a lower level, at the 
center of which lie four uni- 
form carp-filled pools. The 
garden’s scheme is vague- 
ly Italianate, but instead of 
the conventional formations 
of borders and boxwood par- 
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terres, there are geometric 
plots of wheat and grape- 
vines connected by broad 
grass paths. From beyond a 
wall of bamboo at the gar- 


den’s edge comes the steady 
rumbling of a tractor. 
“This is the quintessential 
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LANDSCAPES IN SPAIN 
FERNANDO CARUNCHO TORGA CREATES A FIELD OF DREAMS 





“It’s a kaleidoscope,” 
says landscape archi- 
tect Fernando Carun- 
cho Torga (left) of 
the garden he creat- 
ed at Mas des Voltes, 
in the Catalonia re- 


ABOVE: Olives and cy- 
presses dot wide paths 
between geometric 
plots of wheat. BELOw: 
The masia, or farm- 
house, overlooks a ter- 
raced vineyard and 
four reflecting pools. 


gion of Spain. 


Mediterranean landscape,” 
declares Caruncho finally. 
“Olives, wheat and wine have 
been produced here since 
Greek and Roman times. I 
wanted the garden to be 
thoroughly integrated with 
its surroundings and faith- 





ful to an ancient culture.” 
Faithful, perhaps, but hardly 
slavish. Caruncho may well 
be paying tribute to the 
Mediterranean tradition, but 
he has also composed a 
richly conceptual space as 

continued on page 72 
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“We knew that 
we were not 
only creating a 
garden but 
restoring a 
millennia-old 
landscape.” 


continued from page 70 
clean and pared down as the 
architecture of Barragan or 
the sculpture of Brancusi. 
When Caruncho first vis- 
ited the property, the asia, 
or farmhouse, a sprawling 
honey-colored stone build- 
ing with a tile roof, a mag- 





Top Ricut: Zigzag 
angles echo the move- 
ment of the wheat in 
the breeze. ABOVE: 
“The contrast between 
the golden wheat, the 
dark cypresses and the 
green paths is of ut- 
most importance.” 


ABOVE RIGHT: 
Grapevines surround- 
ing the reflecting 
pools recall the agri- 
cultural significance 
of the landscape, 
while shadows from 
the cypresses “lend 
rhythm to the garden.” 


LANDSCAPES IN SPAIN 


nificent loggia and weighty 
stone lintels and arches, had 
already been restored. The 
land, however, was parched 
and barren. “The soil had 
been depleted by centuries 
of overwork until nothing 
vould grow here,” Caruncho 
recalls. To produce any sort 
of green precinct, the land 


first had to be replenished. 
“It was a monumental task,” 
he says. “We had to bring in 
sixteen thousand cubic me- 
ters of new soil, but we knew 
that we were not only creat- 
ing a garden but restoring a 
millennia-old landscape.” 
Around the periphery of 
the garden, Caruncho plant- 
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ed groves of holm oaks and 
laurels, stands of bamboo 
and an orchard of apple, 
fig, pomegranate and cher- 
ry trees. Obscured behind a 
low terrace wall are a prodi- 
gious kitchen garden and a 
cutting garden composed ex- 
clusively of roses. They are, 

continued on page 74 
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continued from page 72 
it is worth noting, the only flowers 
that Caruncho included in the land- 
scape. “This is an agricultural gar- 
den,” he says. “Here, a flower—any 
flower—would look out of place. For 
flower-filled borders one can go to 
Sissinghurst, but the Mediterranean 
landscape needs something quite dif- 
ferent. This is a garden of forms, ge- 
ometry and light.” 

As an agricultural garden, Mas des 
Voltes is planned not for impressive 


an age-old tradition of the philosopher- 
gardener that reaches at least as far back 
as Epicurus. “To me, a garden is a mir- 
ror of the universe. I strive to arrange 
a space that invites reflection and inqui- 
ry by allowing the light to delineate 
geometries, perspectives and symme- 
tries.” Caruncho’s vision of the garden 
is that of an edifying enclosure. By de- 
veloping harmonies in his landscapes, 
he instills a sense of balance and order 
in the spectator. Caruncho also believes 


“What could be more beautiful or more 
ennobling than producing flour 
from wheat, wine from the vine, oil from 
the olives and fruit from the trees?” 


blooms but rather in the hopes of a rich 
and abundant harvest. The garden’s 
limited palette and utilitarian nature, 
however, do not preclude an innate 
beauty. “Every season is distinct,” Ca- 
runcho explains. “In the summer the 
wheat is tall and golden and the great 
plots sway gently in the wind. There is 
fruit in the orchard. Autumn brings the 
grape harvest and the cutting of the 
wheat. In winter the earth is plowed and 
sown and marked by wonderful pat- 
terns. And in the spring, once again, all 
is a sea of green. What could be more 
beautiful or more ennobling than pro- 
ducing flour from wheat, wine from the 
vine, oil from the olives and fruit from 
the trees? In a sense this is the first gar- 
den, a garden with all the purity of a 
Platonic ideal.” 

Caruncho’s commentary is often as 
laden with philosophical references as 
with those of a strictly horticultural na- 
ture. The synthesis is hardly casual. 
When he designed his first garden at 
the age of twenty-one, he was still 
studying toward a degree in philosophy 
from the University of Madrid. “Al- 
though I was content with my stud- 
ies,” he says, “I suddenly conceived of 
gardening as a tangible means of ex- 
pressing my notions of the world.” By 
fulfilling his penchant for philosophy 
in the garden, Caruncho was following 


that gardens can “narrate a history of 
ideas, much as the windows of Gothic 
cathedrals do.” 

It is while walking along paths 
flanked and shaded by long progres- 
sions of cypresses and olives, past shal- 
low pools of water and over sun-baked 
brick terraces that one realizes the ex- 
tent of Caruncho’s debt to the Moors 
and their legacy of gardens in Spain. 
“The Alhambra and the Generalife 
in Granada and the Alcazar in Seville 
are monumental gardens to which every 
Spanish gardener, to one extent or an- 
other, looks for inspiration,” he says. 
“They were being planned and execut- 
ed when the rest of Europe was quite 
literally trapped in the Dark Ages, and 
it’s a tribute to Moorish culture that 
they’re still used as models. One can’t 
improve upon the Moors’ control of the 
elements—above all, the light.” 

In the clear Mediterranean light of 
late summer, cypresses throw elongat- 
ed shadows across manicured grass 
paths; the olive trees have taken on ~ 
a silvery hue; the golden wheat is lu- 
minous; and an immense sky is re- 
flected in still pools. It is a light-filled 
space—uwna caja de luz, or a box of light, 
as Fernando Caruncho likes to describe 
his gardens—in which both the land- 
scape and the observer are wondrous- 
ly illuminated. 0 
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COURTESY CATHERS & DEMBROSKY 


Robert Jarvie produced 
Arts and Crafts metal- 
work in Chicago from 
around 1900 to 1917. 
ABove: A circa 1900 
brass Omicron candle- 
stick at Cathers & 
Dembrosky, New York. 
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Ricut: A pair of circa 
1903 brass Alpha can- 
dlesticks at Michael 
FitzSimmons, Chica- 
go. BELow: A 1905 
advertisement for 
Jarvie’s work in Inter- 
national Studio. 
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JAMES PRINZ 





By Avis Berman 


HE FORCE AND CONFIDENCE WITH 

which Chicago reinvented itself 

between the Great Fire of 1871 
and the advent of World War I are most 
familiar to us in the city’s abundance of 
architectural treasures, mercantile and 
manufacturing titans and tough-talking 
writers, but its energies were manifested 
in the decorative arts as well. Chicago, 
like Boston and San Francisco, was ex- 





tremely receptive to the ‘Arts and Crafts 
Movement, and in the years follow- 
ing the World’s Columbian Exposition 
of 1893—an event that solidified Chi- 
cago’s artistic standing and the presence 
of a large middle- and upper-middle- 
class population eager for finely made 
goods—the city became a center of ac- 

tivity for design reform. 
The Chicago Arts and Crafts Society 
was founded at Hull House in 1897, and 
continued on page 78 
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continued from page 76 

Jane Addams, the settlement’s crusading 
founder, was an ardent believer in the 
principles of John Ruskin and William 
Morris. She set up craft workshops in 
which immigrants learned to make 
artistic products. But the transmission 
of English Arts and Crafts principles 
was direct, too. Morris’s wares were 
stocked by Chicago retailers, and when 
the architect C. R. Ashbee visited the 
United States in 1900, he lectured at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

One of the ideals of the Craftsman 
philosophy was the joy of labor and the 
therapeutic influence of creativity on so- 
ciety. Corollary precepts were that any 
amateur could turn professional and 
that any laborer could elevate himself 
through handwork. This transforma- 
tion actually occurred, with amazingly 
felicitous results, in the case of Robert 
Riddle Jarvie (1865-1941), a municipal 
employee who edged into metalwork- 
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Due to the prolifera- 
tion of copies, Jarvie 
began signing his 
candlesticks in 1903. 
Lert: A circa 1900 
bronze Xi candlestick 
is available from 
Cathers & Dem- 
brosky, New York. 


ing serendipitously, took it up as a hob- 
by and then became a professional—all 
within the space of about six years. 
Jarvie is now recognized as one of 
the foremost American Arts and Crafts 
metalsmiths. He is especially acclaimed 
for his elegant candlesticks in brass, 
bronze, copper, pewter and silver, which 
are considered the finest in their genre. 
“He’s the quintessential candlestick mak- 
er,” says Nick Dembrosky of Cathers 
& Dembrosky, a New York gallery ded- 
icated to American Arts and Crafts. “If 
you like candlesticks, his are among the 
best that have ever been designed.” But 


Jarvie also created silver bowls, trophies, 


chalices and boxes of such fluidity and 


Jarvie’s Arts and Crafts 


aesthetic often had an 
Art Nouveau inflec- 
tion. ABOVE: A circa 
1910 copper repoussé 
calling card tray at 


Jack Moore Arts & 


Crafts Antiques, 
Pasadena, California. 


simplicity that they look ahead to later 
twentieth-century design rather than 
back toward the medievalizing impulse 
behind the Arts and Crafts style. 

Born in Schenectady, New York, 


Jarvie had arrived in Chicago by 1893, 


when he was listed in local directories as 
a city clerk in the department of trans- 
portation. As a child he had been inter- 
ested in sketching and woodworking, 
but there is no record of his having had 
any formal training as an artisan. One 
day in the late 1890s Jarvie offered to 
find a Dutch lantern for a friend in 
the antiques business. When nothing 
turned up, he decided to make one him- 

continued on page 8O 
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continued from page 78 
self. After much trial and error, he pro- 
duced a lantern and set up a home 
workshop for his new pastime. Jarvie’s 
gifts were recognized quickly, consider- 
ing that he was still spending his days in 
an office, and he had two lanterns ac- 
cepted in a show sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Arts and Crafts Society in 1900. 
After his first show, Jarvie was en- 
couraged enough to think of himself as 
an artist with a beautiful product to sell, 
and between 1901 and 1904 he adver- 
tised as “the Candlestick Maker.” He 
had already created more than sixteen 


BeELow: A Beta and 
two Delta candle- 
sticks in bronze and a 
silver trophy vase, all 
circa 1905, and a 1910 
hammered silver 
pitcher available from 
Treadway Gallery, 


Inc., Cincinnati. 
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different kinds of candlesticks in cop- } 
per, brass and bronze, polished to a 
subtle radiance or treated with acids 
to produce a verdigris finish, as well 
as lanterns, bowls, bookends, sconces, 
trays and desk sets. To keep track of his 
candlestick designs, Jarvie named each 
one after a letter of the Greek alphabet, 
such as alpha, beta, gamma, kappa, iota, 
lambda, omicron and theta. No one 
knows why he chose this system, but 
Jack Moore, a private dealer in Pas- 
adena, California, who specializes in 
Arts and Crafts objects, observes that 

continued on page 82 


In 1912 Jarvie began 
producing presenta- 
tion pieces almost ex- 
clusively. Lert: A 1912 
silver trophy with 
decorations by archi- 
tect George Elmslie 
from Michael Fitz- 
Simmons, Chicago. 
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continued from page 8O 

“Jarvie’s work partakes of the classical, 
and perhaps he wanted to suggest that 
classicism by his titles.” 

Jarvie’s confidence in his work was 
justified. Complementing the muted 
luster of his patinas was a simplicity and 
purity of form. Just as his surfaces are 
austere, his candlesticks have little to no 
ornamentation—instead they depend 
on balance, bold silhouettes and the 
graceful contrasts of elongated vertical 
shafts and horizontally swelling bases 
and sockets. The budlike holders of 
some lines are akin to those by Tiffany, 
but certain designs, such as the three- 
and four-branched Omicron candelabra, 
were beyond period style or influence, 
because they were unprecedented. Don 
Treadway, whose Treadway Gallery in 
Cincinnati, John Toomey Gallery in Chi- 
cago and Art & Design Twenty in Pas- 
adena, California, sell decorative objects 
from the Arts and Crafts era to the 1950s, 
says, “I can’t think of anything like 
a pair of lotas or Omicrons—they’re 


unique.” Michael FitzSimmons of Mi- 
chael FitzSimmons Decorative Arts, an 
Arts and Crafts gallery in Chicago, adds, 
“There’s a sense of development in Jar- 
vie’s work. Early forms and motifs show 
up as experiments, and you can see how 
he works through the design process until 
they become simpler and more cohesive.” 

In December 1903 The Craftsman 
printed a laudatory profile of Jarvie, de- 
claring, “The graceful outlines and soft 
lustre of the unembellished metal com- 
bine to produce dignity as well as beau- 
ty.” If publication didn’t imply that 
Jarvie had arrived, imitations did. Other 
craftsmen were reproducing Jarvie’s 
candlesticks, which had led him to be- 
gin signing his work in October 1903. 
Jarvie’s following was strong enough 
that in 1904 he could resign from his 
government job and go into the art 
metal business full time. He opened the 
Jarvie Shop in the Fine Arts Building on 
Michigan Avenue, a few blocks away 
from the Art Institute and among other 
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crafts businesses. The shop was a suc- _ 


cess, and Jarvie also sold candlesticks in 
outlets across the United States, includ- 
ing Arts and Crafts stores in Boston, 
Minneapolis and New York. He did not 


give up advertising, and mail orders 


continued to be important. 

Jarvie’s best work was not inexpensive 
in its time, and the finest examples still 
bring high prices. Although he sold well 
in his heyday, he produced less than the 
more commercial Roycroft and Stickley 


metal shops, and there were never great | 
quantities of candlesticks. More salient- | 


ly, as the Arts and Crafts aesthetic faded, 
many owners of Jarvie wares, who typi- 
cally inherited them from relatives, tend- 


ed not to know that the objects were not | 


supposed to have a high-gloss patina. 
They polished them—ruinously. “You 
would imagine that the candlesticks 


should be plentiful, but they’re not,” — 


says Dembrosky, “especially because the 


form and the finish are important. Most - 


of what appears is not in good condition 
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in terms of finish—it’s been stripped or 

| repatinated.” Treadway agrees. “The 
majority of candlesticks have been tam- 
pered with in some way in regard to fin- 
ish,” he says. “An unadulterated pair is 
going to bring a premium.” 

Although he admits to paying $29,000 
at auction for a very rare pair of sticks 
“with unbelievably big forms and a 
| stunning patina, ’ Dembrosky says that 

| prices for pristine pairs with powerful 
forms begin at $10,000, and Treadway 
_says that they can be found for between 
$6, 000 and $10,000. However, more 
abundantly produced lines of candle- 


“I sticks, such as the Deltas, can go for 


| about $2,000 a pair, as can those with an 
altered patina. Simpler household ac- 
cessories, like trays and bookends, can 
range from $500 to $1,500. 

Jarvie’s artistic merit and fine work- 
manship were not lost on the local ar- 
chitects. George Elmslie, who became 
Louis Sullivan’s chief designer after he 
went on to work for Adler & Sullivan in 
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1889, engaged Jarvie to cast objects he 
had designed, and their association per- 
mitted Jarvie to execute such demand- 
ing commissions as elaborate boxes, 
loving cups and book covers. Elmslie 
also provided Jarvie with a rich addi- 
tion to his vocabulary of ornamental 
details—a host of lyrical, organic motifs 
derived from Sullivan, a provocative 
counterpoint to the geometric abstrac- 
tion at which Jarvie already excelled. 
Sometime after opening his shop, 
Jarvie was able to start working in silver, 
which he previously hadn’t been able to 
afford. From 1912 onward he listed 
himself in the Chicago directories as a 
silversmith. Silver expanded Jarvie’s 
repertoire of forms, and he developed 
a new specialty in silver presentation 
pieces. His commemorative bowls, 
chalices and trophies have a striking 
simplicity and vigor that make them 
light-years away from the conventional- 
ly encrusted loving cups of the era. 
Arthur G. Leonard, president of the 





Union Stock Yard Company, so admired 
Jarvie’s unusual trophies and bowls that 
in 1912 he invited him to relocate to 
the Old English Cottage, a Tudor-style 
house at his firm’s headquarters, and 
design awards for cattle raisers in the 
Midwest that were not only formally 
distinctive but could be adapted to 
home use. Jarvie was prolific during this 
period, concentrating on awards and 
other commemorative pieces that were 
prized for their individuality of concep- 
tion and impeccable technique. 

Today, Jarvie’s presentation awards 
and trophies in sterling silver are con- 
sidered to be as important as the candle- 
sticks. They start at about $6,000, and 
the better examples bring between 
$9,000 and $15,000, depending on their 
size and the interest of the decoration. 

After 1914 the demand for trophies 
had begun to wane, the war in Europe 
was limiting the amount of silver avail- 
able, and the Arts and Crafts aesthetic 

continued on page 84 
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CENTER 


The Nation’s Largest and Finest Antiques Center. Over 100 Galleries offering Period ; i 
Furniture, Jewelry, Silver, Americana, Orientalia, Africana and other Objéts d’Art. itself had begun to seem old-fashioned. 


Open Daily 10:30-6, Sun. 12-6 * Convenient Parking * Open to the Public In late 1917 Jarvie was forced to close 
ese 3 the English cottage. To earn a living, he 

spent the 1920s as a salesman in the sil- 
ver department of a jewelry store. He 
died in obscurity in 1941. He and his 
achievements slipped from view until 
1972, the year of “The Arts and Crafts 
Movement in America,” the first impor- 
tant museum exhibition on the subject, 
which included five pieces by Jarvie. Or- 

Se m= - ganized by Princeton University and 
a Ve i the Art Institute of Chicago, the exhibi- 
ACU i fo inl meee tion brought dealers and collectors a new 
ane =) EN (= / awareness of his significance. A 1977 ex- 
OTe S af , | hibition on Chicago metalsmiths at the # 

ee i ee Chicago Historical Society fueled a Jar- 

vie revival, and now, says Michael Fitz- 
Simmons, “a pair of Jarvie candlesticks 
is something that every collector at a 


aad -(SRANES certain level in the field wants to have.” 
Cy Because of the incipient modernity of § 
ANTIQUES a Robert Jarvie’s designs, their appeal 


1050 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10022 + Galleries 55 & 56 transcends strictly Arts and Crafts en- 
Flying Cranes Antiques Ltd: 212-223-4600 * Fax: 212-223-4601 Manhattan Art & Antiques Center: 212-355-4400 * Fax: 212-355-4403 thusiasts. Don Treadway has clients who % 
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like Jarvie because they see him as “a 
major force in metalwork—the premier 
candlestick maker.” And Jack Moore 
cites the “studio freshness” of Jarvie ob- 







Jarvie’s confidence 
was justified. 
Complementing the 
muted luster 
of his patinas was a 
purity of form. 
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Design student 1996-97 The Inchbald is the leading establishment of its 
“The teaching at the kind in the English speaking world, offering a 
wide range of certificate and diploma courses 
(from 3 days to 3 years) in Garden Design, 


Interior Design and Design History. 


Inchbald encourages 


an open-minded 
jects, which seem “as if they’ve just been 


approach to design, done,” he says. “They don’t look like the 


ISD offers students a broad curriculum, 


allowing students to uncompromising standards and a production pieces that you can get from 
‘ 7 ” 

explore and analyse career-oriented approach. more commercialized metalworkers. 
j Correspondence course now available Nor should one forget Ream 
cosines candlesticks work very well with Prairie 
imaginatively” - Se a eae style and other kinds of furniture on a 
Be | British Accreditation Council utilitarian, day-to-day basis. Michael 


FitzSimmons underscores the practical 
side of Jarvie’s pieces too. “You can talk 
about Jarvie’s work in art-historical terms, 
and it all can get very abstract. But at the 
end of the day, they’re candlesticks. You 
can use them, and it’s wonderful.” 0 


The Inchbald School of Design 


7 Eaton Gate London SW1W 9BA 
Tel 0171 7305508 Fax 0171 7304937 
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around here. For starters, we added a few new shopping and more things to do in our newly 
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More and more, people who 
want the finest look to us to 
help them furnish a home of 
timeless elegance. 

Our staff of 43 professional 
interior designers is uniquely 
qualified to help make your 
home all you dreamed it could 
be. And they will provide 
all the personal attention and 
expertise you wish. 

If youseeka single 
exceptional piece, an interior 
designer will work with you 
in one of our showrooms to 
turn that desire into reality. 
If your dreams are more 
extensive, a complete room 
or your entire home, one 
of our designers will come to 
your home to provide our 
comprehensive interior 
design service, including 
everything that will help you 
visualize the completed 
project. 

You can rest assured that 
you have put your trust in 
capable hands. Our staff of 
interior designers includes 
members of ASID and HDA. 
Best of all, their services are 
complimentary with your 
purchase at Glabman’s. 
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(310) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 (626) 683-3660 (714) 540-3822 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 
www.glabmans.com 
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TO ORDER AT A 20% DISCOUNT 
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The Condé Nast Collection 
Box 10214, Dept. 215012-021 
Des Moines, IA 50336 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-426-9922 
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Custom Metal Tables 


Design Centro Italia manufactures custom 
tables in many styles with granite, slate, lime- 
stone, or glass tops. The designs afe inspired 
by Tuscan hillside villas, Arts & Crafts and |\¢ 
| Asian motifs. Choose from a wide selection of | 
antiquity hand-rubbed finishes and patinas, or 
create a custom finish to coordinate with your 
decor. Each table is handcrafted by our skilled 
artisians in our Emeryville factory to your 


exact specifications. Visit our inspiring show- Eaee cs 
Arts & Crafts trestle table with Antique Black room or call for more information. Mission style dining table with beveled glass top. 
granite top. Craftsman chairs. Italian upholstered chairs. 



















Scroll design end table with glass top. Mission style console table with Antiquity Grey Pompeii angled console table with Forest Green 
* Verdigris patina finish. Tuscan limestone top. Old pewter finish. granite top. Antique bronze finish 
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Tansu motif console table with green slate top. 
Mahogany finish. 


Siena motif end table with granite top. Multicolor Greek key console with Green Fantasia granite 
hand-rubbed finish, top. Aged silver finish. 























Arc design coffee table with Red Multicolor 
granite top. Old rust finish. 


. Roma désign coffee table with sandblasted Garden design coffee table with beveled glass. 
glass top. Industrial silver finish. Copper patina finish. 







‘Visit our on line catalog featuring over 400 items including; Chairs « Tables ¢ Buffets ¢ Sofas 
Media Centers e Lighting e Bedrooms e Mirrors « Missoni Rugs e Murano glass accessories. 


_ http://www.italydesign.com 
1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 
Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax: 510.428.1251 


A percentage of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation 
~ Courtesy to'the trade 
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COMPANY 


National Sales 800/553-5611 
Los Angeles 310/823-7753 
San Francisco 415/864-7813 
San Diego 619/551-9951 
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“Partere”~ 1996 Sarah Gayle Carter 


Handcrafted 100% wool loop pile. 
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Arté de Mexico specializes in hand craftsmanship and has revived 
i lost art of hand-forged wrought iron in the development of 










our lighting fixtures. “By using these age-old crafts and 
incorporating them with modern technology, we have the 
capabilities and the expertise to modify any existing 
fixture or fabricate your original designs. 

“We welcome the opportunity to bid on 
any and all of your custom and contract projects. 


Our lighting catalog features over 225 different 






, hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures, available 
in 2O distinct hand-applied finishes. 
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a AD ELECTRONICA 


THE ELEC PRIC GARDEN 
CULTIVATING YOUR BEDS WITH THE LATEST TECHNOLOGY 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


OC ERAT IN VOTIS— THIS USED TO 

be among my prayers—a piece 

of land not so very large, which 

would contain a garden, and near the 

house a spring of ever-flowing water, 

and beyond these a bit of wood,” wrote 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus (65-8 B.c.). 

Two thousand years later, millions 

still look forward to digging with simple 

tools in a small garden patch. Recently 

Mr. Electron has begun to nudge his 

way into the plot, thereby threatening 
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to disturb rituals of work and pleasure 
that doubtless antedate the invention of 
the alphabet. As we enter the third mil- 
lennium, gardeners head out to their 
vernal tasks with spade, hoe and a vari- 
ety of electronic aids. 

My first brush with electronics in the 
garden came some years ago, when a 
friend returned from a visit to Ham- 
macher Schlemmer, the New York store 
of a million and one gadgets designed 
for eccentric technophiles. With great 
ceremony he extracted a device such as I 
had never seen before, a spikelike object 
witha long electrical cord. After he had 
plugged it in and pushed it into the 
good earth of his flower bed, it com- 
menced humming. This, he explained, 
was an “electronic worm popper and in- 
vigorator.” In due course earthworms, 
stimulated by the sound frequencies, 
would pop up from the soil. The worms 
thus electronically massaged and reen- 
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ergized would return to their work of 
earth enrichment refreshed and strength- 
ened. Or, my friend said, if you’re a fish- 
erman, /e voila! You have your bait. 

If something is going to get popped 
out of the ground, most gardeners 
would prefer that it be weeds, but the 
dandelion and burdock communities 
can rest easy. No such gizmo is on the 
horizon. As for the worm popper, the 
device hummed away for some time, but 
no worms appeared. 

Along similar lines is an electronic 
spike that drives gophers away. “It’s kind 





of a silly thing, but it apparently works 
fairly well,” reports Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, landscape architect Sydney Baum- 
gartner. “It goes into the ground and 
emits a sound that gophers can’t stand. 
They’ve used it on some golf courses 
nearby that are surrounded by houses, 
which get the refugee gophers.” 

If the work of pulling weeds remains 
as it was in Horace’s time, electricity is 
working its way into the American gar- 
den. There are electronically controlled 
irrigation systems that depend on hid- 
den underground pipes and will save 
you work and water. The low-IQ sys- 
tems are governed by timers that water 
your flowers even in a downpour. Oth- 
ers are smarter. “The latest technology 
that’s coming out is rain sensors that 
measure the moisture in the soil,” says 
Eleanor H. McKinney, an Austin, Tex- 
as, landscape architect. “If it’s raining, 
the irrigation system doesn’t come on.” 






It is a small truth unknown to those 
who only sniff flowers but don’t grow 
them that gardeners often devote as 
much time to watering their little green 
children as they do to making sure that 
marauding weeds don’t strangle the 
darlings. Hence an advanced irrigation 
control system can be more than a luxu- 
ry. “They’ve gotten even more sophisti- 
cated, where the system doesn’t come 
on until the sensor shows that the water 
is necessary,” says McKinney, who adds 
that a modern electronic system can be 
set up so that sensors make sure the 


parts of the garden containing plants 
that dislike lots of water don’t get 
doused, even as other sections holding 

water guzzlers aren’t left high and dry. 
Nonetheless, transistors in the tulip 
beds are recommended only if truly need- 
ed. “My first garden was in Maine, and 
you don’t have to have water there,” 
McKinney notes. “In Austin you have to 
have automatic underground irrigation. 
We'll get four months of drought some- 
times, and you could lose your whole in- 
vestment. Also, to get any native plant 
growing, you have about a two-year es- 
tablishment period, so you need to be 
able to provide automatic watering. I'll 
attach a caveat to that: In a residential 
setting, if someone is a waterer, then 
that’s fine, but when a client from the 
Southwest comes in and says, ‘I want 
something low maintenance. I want it to 
look great all the time,’ it would be fool- 
continued on page 88 
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continued from page 86 
ish not to put in an irrigation system.” 

Advanced watering systems are not 
the only electronically controlled appa- 
ratuses to be installed in the backyard. 
Ersatz ponds, faux babbling brooks, 
fountains and even major waterfalls are 
there for the installation. “There’s that 
wonderful freeway park in Seattle that 
drowns out all the freeway noises,” says 
Baumgartner. “It’s built on several lev- 
els of freeway over- and underpasses, 
and it sounds sort of like Niagara Falls. 
You have no idea you're next to a free- 
way. The ground almost shakes, and I 
don’t know if it’s from the force of the 
water falling or from the vibration of 
the cars and trucks on the freeway.” 

Landscape architects say that even for 
the home, waterfalls can make effective 
sound barriers. “We use little fountains 
to drown out all sorts of street noises,” 
says one. “Some people love hearing the 
water at night, but it keeps others awake 
or makes them want to go to the bath- 
room. Sometimes, if you get the spout 
wrong, it does sound like a public urinal.” 

For families with toddlers, there are 
alarm systems that go off whenever a 
mammal falls into the swimming pool. 
Or, says Baumgartner, “If you have a 
patio where you don’t want a perma- 
nent arbor but you'd like some shade, 
there are awnings that automatically ex- 
tend when the temperature or the sun 
level gets to a certain point. They also 
have anemometers that override the 
sun. If the wind is blowing strong 
enough to break the thing apart, it re- 
tracts to protect itself.” 

If you really, really want it, electron- 
ics can turn the once rustic garden gate 
into an international communications 
center. “Even though I prefer a nice big 
brass bell, there are also the automatic 
gates with lots of bells and whistles,” 
says Baumgartner. “One gate we worked 
on had long-distance controls. If the 
UPS deliverer, for instance, has a pack- 
age and the residents happen to be in 
London, the gate system forwards the 
call to London. The UPS deliverer can 
speak to the residents and they can buzz 
him into the garden so he can set the 
package safely inside the gate.” 

Baumgartner has played around with 
nonutilitarian electronic applications 
that promise much more fun. She has 
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designed, although it has not been built, 
an Italian garden maze. “I used the very 
old Italian trick of having jokes in the 
garden,” she says. “We had a couple of 
places where, when you crossed a light 
beam, it would give you a spritz of water 
or high-pressure air.” 

She is thinking of going yet one step 
further with electronics by using holo- 
graphic images in gardens—of whirl- 
igigs, topknots, spectral images, not to 
mention evanescent naiads and nymphs. 
Holograms shimmering here and there 
among the trees and shrubs would 
probably look better at night and thus 
join such contemporary garden lighting 
as neon, lasers, sharp little Lucifer 
lights, rope lights, uplights, downlights, 
sidelights and dim lights that cast the 
faint beams of an electronic moon. 

There are lights that are concealed 
during the daylight hours and then, 
triggered by an inaudible digital com- 
mand, come up out of the dirt as the sun 
dips low behind the tree line. 

Without study and restraint, lights in 
the garden can make the place as bright 
as an airport runway. “Don’t overlight 
the exterior,” cautions architect Timo- 
thy Steele. “Many people try to make 
the outdoor nightscape like a reading 
room. You can’t enjoy the night sky with- 


‘Transistors in the tulip 
beds are recommended 
only if truly needed. 


out having some darkness. We should 
start to appreciate the fact that there are 
two spectrums of light given to us in a 
twenty-four-hour period. The partial 
spectrum at night is an opportunity for 
design. You can do a moonlight garden 
where you plant night flowers that are 
predominantly white, so when the full 
moon’s out, you get a wonderful spec- 
trum that we don’t have during the day.” 

Gardening and computers seem to 
clash. You shouldn’t, after all, try to op- 
erate your computer with dirt under 
your fingernails. A small bit of dust can 
render a key on your keyboard inopera- 
tive. Yet there are a few programs that 
people with green thumbs might find 





























helpful. Gardeners are perpetually look 
ing for new things to plant, but thei 
fellow horticulturists are not always 
forthcoming about where one can ge 
seeds or plants. 

Luck and word of mouth have bee 
the only means of answering that oft 
heard question, “Where can I get it? 
but now there is a program that will} 
tell you where you can buy that state 
ly vegetable you’re hoping will fill a¥ 
barren shady corner. It’s called nQuery§ 
& Reply for Gardeners, and with it 
you can locate over fifteen hundred § 
specialty plants carried by some fou 
hundred nurseries all over the United 
States. It is obtainable for $35 by con 
tacting Norell Software, 36940 Fremont #@ 
Road, Caliente, CA 93518, or norell@ 9m 
igc.apc.org. Sandy Norell, the owner, @ 
founder and operator of the small com 
pany that puts it out, says that with a@ 
fair wind, a bit of luck and continued @ 
help from her husband, a CD-ROM 
version, which could include many pic-§ 
tures, is forthcoming. 

Speaking of graphics, there is a pro-@ 
gram called 3D Landscape (widel 
available for $60 or less) that allows yo 
to plan your garden on your computer. § 
It remains to be seen how useful it is, 
although it can be fun. I inadvertent-§ 
ly dropped an enormous boulder into § 
my virtual swimming pool, making the # 
computer emit a loud thud, but a quick 
click of the mouse got the thing out § 
without my having to ask neighbor @ 
George to come over with his tractor. 

The place where electronics ought to § 
be of the greatest help to horticulture is 
on the Internet, but it’s a jungle and a 
jumble out there. The quantity of gar- 
den-related material on the Net beggars 
description, but finding what you want | 
or even finding out if what you want is 
there takes doing. There are a myriad of 
pictures of every kind of vegetation on 
the Web, and you can visit America’s 
most famous gardens and arboretums 
without leaving your desk. My own fa- 
vorite is Cornell University’s gardens, 
because you not only see the pictures, 
you actually hear the voice of the north- 
ern water thrush. And hearing that, any 
right-thinking gardener will turn off 
the computer and go outside, to dig in 
the freshly warmed earth of spring. 0 
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| first satellite-linked navigation system built in-dash (so you'll never lose the 


directions). It’s a car that knows you better than some people. It’s the Acura RL. 


The True Definition of Luxury. Yours" @ACURA 





Text and Photography by Derek Fell 


EAMEN REFER TO THE LATITUDES OF 

ocean surrounding the Antarc- 

tic circle as the “Roaring Forties” 
and the “Furious Fifties.” The seas are 
constantly swept by savage storms and 
sudden squalls. The swells alone can 
sink a ship, as they sank the General 
Grant—bound from Melbourne for 
London in 1866—when a sea surge 
swept it into an enormous cavern on 
Disappointment Island, a rocky islet 
in the Auckland Islands. The General 
Grant was lifted so high that its main 
mast struck the roof and was driven 
down through the hull, sinking the ship 
in minutes. Of eighty-three persons 
aboard, only fifteen survived, and the 


Asove: Four hundred 
miles south of South 
Island, New Zealand, 
Campbell Island is 
home to Belinda’s 
Garden, a meadow 
where rare plants of 
unusual size called 
megaherbs flourish. 
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LAND OF THE MEGAHERBS 
BOTANICAL WONDERS ON A SUBANTARCTIC ISLAND 


cargo of gold from Australian mines has 
never been recovered. 

These fearful seas are far from deso- 
late, however. Graceful royal albatross, 
giant petrels and sooty shearwaters 
glide effortlessly over the waves, scoop- 
ing up fish and squid, nesting in sum- 
mer among meadows of wildflowers. 
Whales and elephant seals plow the 






















ABOVE: “Nature has 
mixed the flowers ina 
magnificent blend,” 
says photographer 
Derek Fell (left, with 
giant stalks of Aniso- 
tome latifolia, or Camp- 
bell Island carrot). 















ocean seeking calm deepwater inlets in 
which to mate, while dolphins frolic in 
the wakes of infrequent passing ships. 
Wandering icebergs crash ashore on 
Campbell Island, their ice shelves often 
packed with families of penguins hitch- 
ing a ride to their rookeries. From the 
sea these subantarctic islands look like 
forbidding lost worlds, their volcanic 
peaks and steep cliffs shrouded in mist 
as great plumes of salt spray are sent 
skyward by the heavy surf to drench 

the earth far inland. 
Administered by New Zealand, the 
continued on page 94 











nesieaenik ©1998 Crystal Cruises / Bahamian Registry — 


eyaIL THE WORLD, sy way oF UTOPIA. 


As soon as you set sail on a cruise aboard Crystal, you have already reached Utopia— 


- Sa” 1 a friendlier and more perfect world, translated into a cruise line. 
“ae, 


i It all begins with Crystal’s famous service. It is a style of service shown, sometimes, by small 
things—remembering a guest’s favorite flower, dessert, cocktail, song. It is shown, at other 


times, by more dramatic gestures—such as shopping for a rare tea in Shanghai, simply because a guest fancied it. 


This is perhaps why, for two years in a row, we’ve been voted the “World’s Best Cruise Line” by readers of Travel 


& Leisure and the “Best Large-Ship Line” by readers of Condé Nast Traveler. 


Utopia is now sailing. To come aboard, please contact your travel agent. Or call 1-800-820-6663 for a brochure. 
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Shop the premium places for 





quality products without ever 
leaving home. Please use the 
attached reply envelope to 
indicate your catalog choices. 
Enclose $2 for postage and 
handling in addition to the 


amount of any priced items. 


advertisement 





Acorn. Five decades of architec- 

turally-designed, custom-crafted 
homes. Each Acorn home is comple- 
mented by open floor plans and bright, 
naturally lit interiors. Order your Idea 
Book and start planning today. $20. 





Borsheim’s. From the breathtaking 

to the sublime, Borsheim’s offers an 
unparalleled collection of brilliant gemstones, 
shimmering pearls, exquisite timepieces, and 
elegant gifts. For a complimentary catalog, 
call 1-800-642-GIFT. 


Me tr ieee 


over $25 
Drege arty 
from Europe 





eo) Cae nd And.Garden 


Design Toscano. Page after color- 

ful page of replica European artifacts, 
fantastic furniture and curios. Discover 
sculptures perfect for home or garden, 
ancient wall friezes, French art posters 
found nowhere else, and an exclusive 
collection of stunning mirrors. $3. 


Castlewood Fine Art Screens. 

These beautiful hand painted Fine Art 
Folding Screens are hand painted by our 
American Artists on gesso coated wood in 
various media and goldleaf. 3319 Cosby 
Hwy, Cosby TN 37722. 1-800-430-4302. 
Color Catalog, $12. Refundable. 


Garnet Hill 





Garnet Hill. Rediscover the luxuri- 

ous pleasures and superior quality of 
pure natural fiber products. Garnet Hill 
offers the world’s most luxurious & 
sophisticated selection of natural fiber 
bedding, women’s fashion and lingerie and 
children’s clothing. Free catalog. 
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Bergdorf Goodman. Welcome — 

to the inviting world of Bergdorf — 
Goodman. Discover the very best in 
clothing, accessories, jewelry, and footwear 
from the most exclusive designer collec- 
tions for men and women. Enjoy the 
warmth and wit of our Decorative Home — 
shops, with selections of the most exquisite 
china, silver, and gifts imaginable. An 
entire year of Bergdorf Goodman, $12. 


err nn 
CHADSWORTH 
1.800.COLUMNS 


WOOD « FIBERGLASS « STONE 


Chadsworth’s 1.800.COLUMNS. | 
Please inquire about our award-winning — 
Idea Book with 70 color photographs, from — 
classic to contemporary designs. (Includes — 
product portfolio.) $10 plus $3 p/h. 
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Heirloom European Tapestries. 

Largest choice in U.S.A. Over 250 wall 
hanging tapestries in 600 sizes. PLUS 
NEW HAND-WOVEN AUBUSSONS. Free 
hanging rod included! NEW color catalogs 
(refundable). (1) 75 tapestries/200 sizes: 
$7; (2) 250 tapestries/600 sizes: $23. TALK 
TO THE SPECIALISTS, 1-800-699-6836. 
WEB: www.tapestries-inc.com 





Lightolier. Discover expert tips 

and strategies on lighting your 
home by ordering Lightolier’s Home 
Lighting Kit featuring 2 Designing with 
Light videos. Application Guide and 
companion catalog. 1-800-544-5983. 
$13.90. 


advertisement 





Lindal Cedar Homes. 

Thinking about a custom home? 
Every Lindal Cedar Home is a custom 
creation carefully crafted to fit your 
needs and dreams. To start planning 
your dream home, call 1-800-426-0536, 
Dept. AN3. FREE. 





Raymond Enkeboll Designs. 

Architectural Woodcarvings crafted 
by Raymond Enkeboll Designs ©1996. 
Catalog showcases over 500 items including 
capitals, corbels, moldings, onlays, stair- 
parts, panels, etc. Spiral bound catalog, 
(1) $20. Special binder version, (2) $30. 
Complimentary brochure available. Call 
(310) 532-1400. 





Sharper Image. The Sharper Image 

HOME Collection offers home furnish- 
ings and accessories of such quality and 
distinction you would expect to find them 
only in the most exclusive stores. We take 
the extra time to make sure you’re satisfied. 
Our Royal Service—FREE with most pur- 
' chases—includes in-home delivery, unpacking, 
inspection, and assembly. Free catalog. 


Replacements, Ltd. WORLD’S 

LARGEST INVENTORY of discontin- 
ued and active china, crystal, flatware and 
collectibles. 4,000,000 pieces, 100,000 
patterns. Buy & Sell. FREE pattern listings. 
1-800-REPLACE (1-800-737-5223). 
REPLACEMENTS, LTD., P.O. Box 26029, 
Greensboro, NC 27420. Dept. AJ. 
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Wicker Warehouse. Beautiful 

wicker and rattan furniture! Teak, 
wrought iron and aluminum too! Featuring 
Lane, Lloyd, Woodard, Winston and many 
more. Plus bedrooms, bathrooms, chil- 
dren’s furniture galore! 128-pg. color 
catalog. $6 credited with purchase. Call 
1-800-989-4253. 24 hours. Visa, M/C. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
catalogs@note 


If the reply envelope is missing, you may use 
this form for ordering your catalogs. Please 
indicate how many of each catalog you want. 
Numbers coordinate with those in the individual 
company’s offer. 


ee S20 Be. $28 
oe. Sie oO $1300 
cn Eee ____10. Free 
UE a be Ee $20 
mee Sie i 142 $30 
J 6. $8 __ 12. Free 
Leg Free ___13. Free 
PClok  S7 ea 3S6 
Enclosedis $ _ for priced items, plus 
$2.00 _ for postage and handling. 
See Total 


Check or money order: 
Make payable to Architectural Digest. 





Credit Card: 
__AMEX __MC_ __ VISA 


Credit Card # 
Cardholder Name 
Expiration Date 


Signature 


Mail Catalogs To: 


Name 





Address 


City 


State Zip 


Offer good in the U.S. and Canada only, unless for- 
eign shipping is indicated. Orders cannot be 
accepted after June 17, 1998. Allow 6 weeks for 
delivery. Each brochure will arrive under separate 
cover——directly from the companies in the offer. 


Mail To: 
Architectural Digest Catalogs of Note 
P.O. Box 5256 Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256 




















continued from page 90 

remote islands of Auckland and Camp- 
bell are uninhabited, though the re- 
mains of abandoned cottages and coast 
guard huts testify to attempts by hu- 
mans to establish a foothold. The 
bleak weather, long winters and refusal 
of the peaty soil to yield food crops 
thwarted all efforts at settlement. Yet 
for two months, in December and 
January—summer in the Antarctic— 
perpetual daylight and moderate tem- 
peratures allow nature to create spec- 
tacular gardens populated by a breed of 
flowering perennial plants called mega- 
herbs for the remarkable size of their 
flowers and leaves. 

Related to plants found mostly in 
South Africa and New Zealand, and 
probably brought to the islands by birds 
before the dawn of mankind, mega- 
herbs have adapted to high levels of 
soil acidity that kill other species. More- 
over, they are indifferent to salt spray 
and tolerate low light intensity by 
growing leaves that are much larger 
than those of their mainland counter- 
parts, with proportionately large flow- 
ers. The soil in which they thrive is 
forever soaked by rain, covered with 

continued on page 96 
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ABove: One of the few 
animal species on the 
island, a royal albatross 
nests in the tussock 
grass beside the wind- 
ing boardwalk from 
Perseverance Harbour 
to Belinda’s Garden. 


From the sea these subantarctic 


islands look like forbidding lost worlds. 


LAND OF THE MEGAHERBS 


Lert: “The harsh cli- 
mate and acidic soil 
make it impossible for 
other plants to survive 
there,” says Fell. BE- 
Low: An elephant seal 
rests in a mud wallow 
near bulbinella lilies. 


























We like to remind 
ero Mom Mae lor 
The earliest crystal chandeliers were hung with rock crystals, 

highly irregular in their natural shapes and composition. 
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crystal, ask your, 
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Perhaps because we go back so far ourselves (the Schonbek 
company was founded in 1870 in Bohemia), we see the evolution 
rene Reece Cee meme ag lird 
me oa vs new ways to reinvent crystal and pay tribute to its origins in Nature. 
ee * b Uf _ ttt An example is our contemporary design called Rivendell, in which a deeply-textured, 
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Rm eautics cme 
SCHONBEK 
BEYOND LIGHTING 1.800.836.1892 . “uN 


Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh NY 12901-1908. Showroom in Dallas TX, by appointment. 
Tel: 800.836.1892 or 518.563.7500 Fax: 518.563.4228 email: sales@schonbek.com Website: http://www.schonbek.com 


















continued from page 94 
moss and so spongy that the ground 
quivers when stepped on. 

On Campbell Island, a day’s sail south 
of the Aucklands, the recent elimination 
of feral sheep and goats has fostered 
a regeneration of megaherbs on the 
slopes of an extinct volcano caldera. 
Bold colors, exotic textures and curious 
forms mingle in a hundred-acre swath 
named Belinda’s Garden for Belinda 
Sawyer, an expedition leader who fer- 
ried a group of New Zealand botanists 
to the site from their polar research ves- 
sel, anchored in Perseverance Harbour. 

Belinda’s Garden is reached by a two- 
mile boardwalk that climbs to the foot 
of the megaherb meadows through 
colonies of nesting albatross and wal- 
lowing elephant seals. The boardwalk, 
barely eighteen inches wide, snakes 
across the island like a yellow ribbon, 
edged with leathery red and black ferns 
and cushions of bright green moss. 
The path rises steeply from the shore 
through thickets of lichen-covered 


LAND OF THE MEGAHERBS 


shrub myrtle contorted into low sculp- 
tural shapes by searing winds and across 
vast stretches of tussock grasses that 
shimmer and wave in the slightest 
breeze. Then the path traverses a se- 
ries of rock falls spangled with orange 
sedges and white alpine daisies (Dammna- 
menia vernicosa) and crosses a multitude 
of peat bogs and gushing streams. 

In the hour it takes to reach the top 
of the boardwalk, one experiences a vi- 
sual drama of changing weather. One 
moment the island 1s bathed in sunlight 
that renders the harbor a dark turquoise. 
In an instant, a mantle of thick gray 
clouds creeps over the volcano rim, envel- 
oping the island in mist and turning the 
inlet below into a tongue of silver. Sud- 
denly the clouds dissipate and rainbows 
touch the water as its surface changes 
back to aquamarine and turquoise. 

Supreme among the megaherbs is 
the Campbell Island daisy (Pleurophyl- 
lum speciosum), which grows ruffled ro- 
settes of gray-green leaves, each the 


CONSERVATORIES OF MSS aS A) 


OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD., 


YORK, ENGLAND 


CVI a enw me) ogee 
Tel: 1-800-360-6283 Fax: 404-250-6283 © 876 Davis Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 30327 
ALSO AVAILABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS 
Please send $10 for w@eopy of our full colour brochure 
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size of a steering wheel, and as many as 
seven branching flower stems packed 
with clusters of purple flowers with 
black centers. Competing for space with 
the giant daisies—and thriving in al- — 
most every corner of Campbell Island 
and the Aucklands—are the giant bul- 
binella lilies (Bulbinella rossii), which 
look like yellow Dutch hyacinths amid a 
fountain of thick, fleshy leaves. Their 
nearest counterparts can be found in 
mountain meadows north of Cape 
Town, South Africa, and in Fjordland, 
New Zealand. Forming lush clumps, 7 
with as many as fifty flowers fully open 
at one time, the lilies stretch for miles 
across clifftop meadows, often in the 
company of giant gentians (Gentiana 
cerina) that flaunt their white, pink and 
purple cup-shaped blooms in irides- 
cent bunches and spill over ledges 
drenched by waves. 

A megaherb known botanically as 
Anisotome latifolia and commonly called 
Campbell Island carrot sports lustrous 
leaves that resemble Alaska-size cab- 
bages. Its globular dusky-pink flower’ 
clusters look like giant heads of broc- 
coli, and its stalks grow as tall as a man. 
A similar giant, but with lime-green 
spherical flowers and massive heart- 
shaped leaves, is the Macquarie Island 
cabbage (Stilbocarpa polaris), so named 
because sealers on nearby Macquarie Is- 
land ate the plant to stave off starvation. 
Another oddity, the button daisy (Pleu- 
rophyllum hookerii), has broad, silvery, 
spear-shaped leaves and a candelabrum 
of dark brown or black buttonlike flow- 
ers held erect in tapering clusters. 

White albatross with wingspans of 
up to twelve feet wheel above Belinda’s 
Garden, whose flower-spangled slopes 
are peppered with nesting birds uncon- 
cerned with the presence of people. An 
amphitheater of megaherbs flows down 
the lee of the volcano like an avalanche 
of precious jewels. It is an astonishing 
sight, all the more miraculous because 
the garden’s startling beauty exists in a 
world so hostile to human life. 0 


For information about visiting the gardens 
of the subantarctic, contact Heritage Ex- 
peditions, Box 20-219, Christchurch, New 
Zealand; 64-3-359-7711, hertexp@ibm.net. 
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AVAILABLE THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS DANIA DENVER HOUSTON LAGUNA NIGUEL LONDON LONG ISLAND LOS ANGELES MIAMI MINNEAPOLIS MONTREAL 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
DAVID LINLEY IN LONDON, WALLACE NEFF IN LOS ANGELES... 


LONDON 
® David Linley 
hree years ago Serena and 
David Linley purchased 
the four-story Ebury Lodge 
(right) in London’s Belgravia. 
“We put our hearts into that 
house. It was just one big empty 
space when we bought it, so we 
could decide on the proportions 
of the rooms, the staircase, ab- 
solutely every detail,” says Lin- 
ley, who recently oversaw the 
renovation of The Savoy in 
London (AD, Feb. 1998). They 
had intended to move in but 
found another residence before 
the mews house was completed. 
“Everything is oak—the floors, 
the staircase, the doors,” notes 
Linley, the queen’s nephew. 





LOS ANGELES 
Wallace Neff 
n 1937 actress Joan Bennett 
hired architect Wallace Neff 
to build a house in the Holmby 
Hills area of Los Angeles (AD, 
\pr. 1996). Neff had already de- 


signed or remodeled residences 
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STEVE STEPHENS 


AD ESTATES 





“Those doors are so heavy, they 


clunk shut like a Mercedes.” 
The couple’s main concern was 
that the house be practical: “I 
wanted an eating area in the 


ake eal A 


for many of Hollywood’s elite. 
For the star of Little Women and 
Father of the Bride, the French 
provincial—style house was the 


“realization of a dream.” Even 
though she was divorced at the 


time, Bennett requested a mas- 


STEVE STEPHENS 


kitchen as well as a dining room 


[above] so I wouldn’t have to 
run in and out pretending to be 
the butler.” £3.65 million ($6 
million). Available furnished. 


oe 


Af & 


AX 
a 


ter suite with a man’s bath and 
walk-in closet; for her there was 
a dressing room, a bath and a 
full-size office. Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., described the house 
as having “a glamorous pro- 
file—perhaps the beautiful Joan 



















Savills; 44-171-730-0822. 
Friend & Falcke; 44-171- 
730-0054. 






expressed in brick and mortar.” 
Hal B. Wallis, who produced 
Casablanca, later owned the resi- 
dence. $20 million. 


Jeffrey Hyland, Hilton & Hyland; 
310/278-3311. 
continued on page 102 








Score one for the Brits. For er sating a most unique vehicle by combining refined elegance and brute 
strength. Tur Range Rover’s permanent four-wheel drive and electronic air suspension make 
obstacles like a storm front as surmountable as a Sunday in the park. And its 14-gauge steel chassis 
helps make a defiant road obey. Score another for the Range Rover’s interior. Its 12-speaker audio 


system encompasses you in wondrous sound. And its leather upholstery and dual climate controls transcend 


SUV standards, leading you to believe you might actually be in your drawing room instead RANGE ROVER 


of a far corner of the earth. At $56,925; you should expect such splendor. AND by 
calling 1-SO00-FINE 4WD and coming in for a test drive, you can experience it. CREATING 


an extraordinary 4x4 like the Range Rover wasn’t an easy task. But who’s keeping score? 
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Please telephone, fax or write for our 
Gloster Furniture, 2195 Philpott Road, | 


Toll-Free. 888-GLOSTER Tel. 804 575 100: 


ye color brochure: 


ax. 804 575 1503 


The Gloster range of outdoor 
furniture is as individual as it 
is beautiful. 


Each item is hand crafted 
from the finest straight 
grained teak with designs 
that encompass both the 
contemporary and the 
traditional. 


You'll find the Gloster 
collection comfortable, 
practical and immensely 
durable, while the high 
standards of quality and finish 
make each piece an 
investment in perfection. 


Box 1067, South Boston, VA 24592 
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Friendship vy Obeg 





“I show in my paintings what people cannot see in veal life. I show individuality, the intelligence, dreams and emotions, that 
every human being is different and because of that they are beautiful” icc. Oleg Zhivetin 
“Friendship” is available as a Limited Edition Giclée on 100% white cotton rag paper. 


Available Exclusively through the following Fine Art Galleries 


Collectors Fine Art Galleries Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii 


Hawaiian Islands, 800.430.3909 At the Hyatt, Kauai 800.786.2787 
Stephanie Gallery Danielle Peleg Gallery Teri Galleries, Ltd. _._ Chasen Gallery 
Palm Springs, CA 760.416.1736 West Bloomfield, MI 248.626.5810 Metairie, LA 800.533.8374 504.887.8588 Satasota, FL 914.366.4278 
Derrick Smith Fine Art Bennetts’ Art Gallery Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii J. Lowak Fine Art 
West Hollywood, CA 310.360.9135 — Greenville, SC 864.288.6430 At the Marriott, Kauai 800.679.9797 Austin, TX 512.345.2067 | 
Leawood Fine Art Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii _ Water Street Gallery, Ltd. J Gallery at The Orchid 
Leawood, KS 913.338.4999 At Princeville, Kauai 800.968.7200 Minneapolis, MN 800.419.9087 Kona, HI 800.643.1669 
Kavanaugh Art Gallery Complements Art Galler One Price Framing Gallery Nash 
West Des Moines, IA 515.279.8682 Warwick, RI 800.841.4067 Chattanooga, TN 423.894.7323 Carmel, CA 408.622.9009 
Collectors Fine Art of Hawaii Stellers are The Art Shop Shaw Gallery of Fine Art 
At the Hyatt Kaanapali, Maui 800.778.5222 Jacksonville, FL 800.642.5716 Greensboro, NC 888.336.3736 Naples, FL 888.406.1369 
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BEDFORD, NEW YORK 


@ Juan Montoya by stone walls flows by the win- 
he setting was an inspira- dows of the living room and 
tion to the creation of the — master bedroom. The exterior 

interiors,” designer Juan Mon- is clapboard and shingle, and 

toya says of a gristmill trans- Montoya used barn siding and 
formed into a residence. The rough-hewn beams inside. 


mill, built in 1681 in Bedford, Landscape architect Randolph 
New York (AD, July 1992), op- Marshall devised a pastoral en- 
erated until 1920, when Reader’s _ vironment for the property, 
Digest founders DeWitt and which has a waterfall and sur- 
Lila Acheson Wallace bought it rounding woods. $2.8 million. 
and remodeled it as a guest- 


house. “It looked like a remote Antoinette A. Emerson, Houli- 
hunting lodge in Scotland,” han/Lawrence; 914/234-9099. 
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notes Montoya. A river banked 































PITTSBURGH 


o see Villa Lante, you 

don’t have to go to Rome,” 
says designer Mark Christy, 
who with his partner, architect 
John Billings, recently restored 
a 1919 Italian Renaissance-style 
residence in Pittsburgh (right). 
Oil magnate Harry Parker was a 
great fan of the architect Vigno- 
la, and he chose to copy Villa 
Lante, which had been designed 
for Cardinal Gambara in 1566. 
Art historian Bernard Berenson 


ae ) 


and international art dealer Den TTS 
Joseph Duveen were responsi- — § 
ble for all of the interiors, < 
which were done in the early ve 
1920s. Original stenciled walls a 
and a marble terrazzo floor still 


COURTESY 


decorate the loggia (below). It 






leads to the music room, where 
Fortuny fabric covers the walls. 
A major addition by Billings 






(who at Eleanor Roosevelt’s re- 
quest worked on the plans to ; 
rebuild the west wing of the 

White House) and Christy now 

has an entertainment center 

and gym on the lower floor. 

$1.5 million. 












Nancy W. Follansbee, Coldwell 
Banker; 412/521-2222. 







PETER WOLFF 


continued on page 104 
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In certain parts of the world, hepatitis A virus is 
rampant. When you travel to those high-risk areas 
(shown in red on the map below*), you can pick up 
the virus from contaminated food, water or an 
infected waiter or chef. It can be picked up very 
easily...even at the best hotels and resorts and it's 


virtually beyond your control. 





— Adapted from MMWR 


BS High risk. @ Intermediate risk. Wi Low risk. 


Hepatitis A can cause vomiting, abdominal 
pain, diarrhea, fever, nausea and jaundice (yellow 
skin and eyes). But as bad as those symptoms can 
make you feel, this may make you feel even worse: 
You can pass hepatitis A along to your family and 
friends before you even know you have it. 

Not only can hepatitis A make you very sick, 
it can also put you out of commission for a month 
or longer. Up to one fifth of adults who contract 
hepatitis A require hospitalization...and some 
will die. 


Hepatitis (5), a highly contagious 
liver disease, can be easily picked up 
from contaminated food or water. 


Why risk it? Hepatitis A can be prevented. In 
fact, the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention recommends immunization for travelers 
to intermediate- and high-risk areas. A vaccination 
in advance of your trip is the best way to 
protect yourself against the hepatitis A virus. 

If you're planning your vacation, now is the 
time to ask your doctor or health-care provider 
about getting immunized against hepatitis A. 


SEE YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT HEPATITIS A. 


HEPATITIS 


Wa 
Pee ee 





Protect yourself. Protect your family. 


©1997 Hepatitis Foundation International, Cedar Grove, NJ 07009 
HA6787 1. MMWR. December 27, 1996. Vol. 45, p. 7 


*This map generalizes available data, and patterns may 
vary within countries 
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SANTA BARBARA 


Marc Appleton 
t Rincon Point, near Santa 
Barbara, California, archi- 
tect Marc Appleton created a 
light-filled beach house in a gat- 
ed community (AD, Sept. 1991). 
He turned the second floor of 





the boxy structure into a barn- 
like living/dining room with a 
wood-beam peaked ceiling 
(above right). By extending the 
deck and adding a row of French 
doors, he opened the house to 
the Pacific. “There’s a feeling of 


MARY E. NICHOLS 


spaciousness,” he says, “like an 
artist’s loft on the beach.” The 
master suite, on the first floor, 
opens onto a country garden by 
landscape designer Eric Nagel- 
mann. Lavender, jasmine and 
lemon trees provide scent, while 





corals and sycamores provide 
shade. $1.25 million. 


Mary Beth Woods and Randy So- 

lakian, Coldwell Banker/ Fon Doug: 
las Company; 310/820-6651 and 
805/969-0900. 4 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Be: des Beaux-Arts— 


trained architect Grosveno 
Atterbury designed many grand 
summer cottages on the East 
Coast, including Andros Hills 
in the Shinnecock Hills, near 
Southampton. The original 
owner reportedly spent $1 mil- 
lion in 1905 to landscape the 
grounds, which extend for 32 
acres, making the estate one of 
the largest in the area. In 1951 
the present owners moved 
and rebuilt many structures on 
the property, including the 
guesthouses and the stables. 
They hired French interior 
designer Henri Samuel, who 
enhanced the Scottish feel of 
the residence by purchasing an 
Adam fireplace for the living 
room. $11 million. 


Barbara B. Richey, Allan M. 
Schneider Associates; 516/ 
324-3900. 


continued on page 106 
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f I can’t live in England, this 

is the next best thing,” interi- 
or designer William R. Eubanks 
says of his Jacobean-style house 
in Memphis. Carrier Hall was 
designed in the 1920s by Bryant 
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Fleming, who built the Andrew 
Carnegie estate in Massachu- 
setts. On repeated trips to En- 
gland, Fleming and the original 
owner, Robert Carrier, scoured 
estates and abbeys for Tudor 
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and Jacobean pieces. A 16th- plasterwork ceiling in the living 
room dates from circa 1600. 


$2.9 million. 


century linenfold-paneled 

room, preserved from Tedding- 
don Manor, was one of the ele- 
ments that the brick-and-stone 


Nick French, French & Company; 
901/767-0020. O 


house was built around. The 


Places to go, experts to ask, from our advertisers... 


Advice from ASID 





The American Society of Interior Designers (ASID) offers these practical reasons 
to turn to the professionals when it comes to designing your home. 


SAVE MONEY 

Designers help homeowners avoid costly 
mistakes, assisting with product selection and 
measurements while working closely with clients 
to develop a style or central theme for their 
home’s new look. 


SAVE TIME 

Professional designers know where to find prod- 
ucts (many unavailable to the general public) 
for every aspect of the job — leave the scouting 
and the sourcing to the designer. 


EXPAND YOUR OPTIONS 
Interior designers can introduce homeowners 
to the newest design and product ideas and 


conceptualize an arrangement that best 
complements the living space. 


AVOID ANXIETY 

It’s important to select a designer that you feel 
comfortable with. ASID professionals streamline the 
process, choosing designs that suit individual tastes 
and budgets. They also have the training and 
expertise to manage all the details of a project, 

from foundation to finish (i.e. wallpaper, 
paperwork, contractors). 


To help you find an interior designer who is right 
for you, call ASID’s Worldwide Referral Service 
toll-free (800) 775-ASID, or visit ASID on the Internet 
at http://www.interiors.org. 
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EXOTIC 
BEAUTY 
ON LONG 
ISLAND 


A CONFLUENCE OF 
GLOBAL STYLES FILLS 
A WEEKEND RETREAT 


Interior Design by Thomas Britt, ASID 
Architecture by Peter Cook, AIA 

Text by Susan Cheever 

Photography by faime Ardiles-Arce 


f you’re an intelligent 

designer, everything you 

do is a reflection of your 

experience,” says Thomas 
Britt, who has been trans- 
forming experience into de- 
sign for almost forty years. 
“Inspiration comes from ev- 
ery place. I'll see a picture or 
a color, and my mind will start 
wandering to different parts 
of the world.” 

Inspiration for a summer 
house on Long Island struck 
one misty afternoon as Britt 
wandered through Lazienki 
Park in Warsaw, Poland. He 
turned down an allée of trees, 
and there, reflected in the still- 
ness of an ornamental pool, 
was the romantic eighteenth- 
century White Cottage, a 
wood-and-stone wedding cake 
of a building designed by ar- 
chitect Dominik Merlini as 
part of a summer residence 
for Stanislaw II. 

“I loved the magic of the 
grounds,” Britt remembers. “I 
noticed the French doors and 
the way it was a box on top of 


“This is a totally international 
house with a very sophisticated 
approach,” says Thomas Britt of 
a residence on eastern Long Is- 
land. With his associate Valentino 
Samsonadze, the designer added 
twin spiral staircases and pedi- 
mented niches to the library. 
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Lert: “The mirrored doors and 
their faceted mirror surround are 
from a Burmese temple,” says Britt. 
“The piece was bought before the 
house was built, and the dining room 
was conceived for it.” Piranesi en- 
gravings hang above the doorways 
and a Burmese temple guardian. 


a box. It was a wonderful jewel 
surrounded by water. There’s 
always this excitement of dis- 
covery at a moment like that.” 

If the inspiration for the 
outside of Britt’s design was 
Lazienki Park, the inspira- 
tion for the inside was noth- 
ing less than the great globe 
itself. Britt’s abundant, di- 
verse interiors for the house 
reflect the peripatetic pas- 
sions of a lifetime: ‘These in- 
clude a Burmese temple, a 
French costume ball and the 
kitchen of a palace in Sweden. 

“The look is taken from 
the whole world with all of 
its cultures,” says Britt, who 
enlisted architects Peter Cook, 
with his former associate 
Doug Moyer, and Wojtek 
Rutkowski, designer Valentino 
Samsonadze and artisans Pe- 
ter Napolitano and Ryszard 
Chmielewski to help him 
transport his eclectic icono- 





~ ie 7 . 
Dy CM ik ae 


clasm from a palace in War- 
saw to a potato field on Long 
Island. “It’s a totally interna- 
tional house. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries things were brought from 
all over the world to the great 
houses of Europe, and now 
I’m bringing this tradition 
into the twentieth century 
and on into the twenty-first.” 

A great part of the house is 
filled by the soaring space of 
a double-height library with 
clerestory windows; four 
French doors let in the smells 
of summer and the sounds of 
fountains playing in a pool 
laid out between Egyptian 
obelisks and sphinxes. In- 
spired by the opulent library 
in Charles de Beistegui’s 
Chateau de Groussay, out- 
side Paris (see Architectural 
Digest, January 1981), the lu- 
minous room is anchored by 
wrought iron spiral staircases 





ABOVE: Britt gave the sitting room 
a Swedish atmosphere. The 18th- 
century-style paneled doors, and 
all other doors throughout the resi- 
dence, are by Ryszard Chmielewski. 
Schumacher striped fabric. Jim 
Thompson pillows. Giacometti 
light fixture from Michael Taylor. 


whose curves are mirrored in 
ornate chandeliers and a ba- 
roque white-marble urn on 
an octagonal table. 

“T started seeing pictures 
of de Beistegui’s library with 
its two staircases when I was 
ten or twelve,” says the New 
York designer. “He gave a 
great ball in the 1950s, every- 
one came in lavish costumes, 
and it went on for days. I didn’t 
know people did such things.” 

Instead of the coffered ceil- 
ings and mahogany paneling 
of Chateau de Groussay, Britt 
created a study in pale yellow 
and white with flashes of red, 
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tables and scaled- 
down chairs give an illusion 
of infinitely high ceilings. 
Mantelpieces at each end 
of the sweeping space were 
suggested by the classical 
niches in the royal ballroom 
at Lazienki, but to replace 
Lazienki’s statues of Greek 
gods, Britt installed a fanciful 
pair of golden statues from 
Thailand. “They throw the 
room into a whole East-meets- 
West fantasy,” Britt remarks. 
“Tt’s all different, but it all be- 
longs together.” 

Chinese end tables, Indian 
pillow fabric and inlaid Bur- 
mese tables share the dark 
wood floor with a set of 
eight red-leather-upholstered 
Louis X V-style chairs. “I al- 
ways wanted to do a library 
with two staircases and a walk 
around the top,” Britt says, 
sinking into one of the sofas 
and gazing up at the three 
white sunbursts on the ceil- 
ing. “Do you think those sun- 
bursts should be red? Maybe 
they should be red.” 

Eastern influence spills in- 
to the dining room, designed 
around a pair of faceted, mir- 
rored Burmese temple doors. 
The mirrors reflect Piranesi 
engravings hung on deep red 
walls, three bull’s-eye mir- 
rors and an Italian table with 
Portuguese tooled-leather 
chairs. Three life-size Bur- 
mese temple guardians stand 
on marble consoles and a 
mantel. High interior win- 


dows fitted with wrought 
iron let light from the bel- 


vedere windows at the top of 
the house filter down past 
the upper stair hall and onto 
the glistening surfaces of the 
dining room. 

\cross the hall, a Swedish 


“The breakfast room was inspired 
by a kitchen in Thureholm palace 
in Sweden that was painted in the 
eighteenth century,” says Britt. 

“It complements the sitting room 
across the hall.” The candlesticks 
were purchased in Mexico ( ity by 
the designer over 40 years ago. 
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Asove: Britt found the guest bed- 
room’s engravings of Napoleon in 
New Orleans. The bureau and clock 
are circa 1870; a circa 1820 French 
table is in the foreground. “I want- 
ed to make the room fresh and 
inviting for today while using all an- 
tiques.” Brunschwig & Fils stripe. 


sitting room seems to float 
on shades of the color blue— 
blue striped fabric, blue pan- 
eled doors and Indian en- 
gravings of ships matted in 
blue on the blue walls. “This 
gives the feeling of European 
design moving into a lighter 
palette,” Britt explains. “It’s 
a Baltic look.” 

‘The kitchen and informal 
breakfast room, where blue- 
and-white Oriental figures 
and scenes surround rustic 
Mexican chairs and tables, 
were influenced by the kitch- 
en of Sweden’s ‘Vhureholm 
palace. Eighteenth-century 
Baltic palaces, such as Lazi- 
enki and Thureholm, were of- 
ten built by Italian and French 
architects imported by royal 
patrons. “These places have 
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Ricut: “It’s a calm study in natural 
rattan, bleached wood, ivory and 
white,” Britt says of the master 
bedroom. The pair of lounge chairs 
and the ottoman are French, the 
night tables and bookshelves are 
German, and the bed’s antique 
columns are from India. 





a Mediterranean feeling, but 
they’re built for a northern 
climate,” Britt says. “They’re 
perfectly suited to the East 
End of Long Island.” 

‘The master bedroom has a 
draped four-poster made from 
antique Indian columns, with 
a round Neoclassical plaque 
mounted at its head. In atten- 
dance are two rattan lounge 
chairs from Paris. Upstairs, 
in the yellow bedroom, Na- 
poleon himself stares down 
from a wall of engravings at 
the glowing fruitwood and 
ebony of nineteenth-century 
American tables and mirrors. 

‘Thomas Britt’s designs are 
an interpretation of every- 
thing he has seen on his trav- 
els. Even more important are 
his excursions into the past. 
“Any designer should have a 
thorough knowledge of his- 
tory,” he says. “I can’t em- 
phasize that enough. Here we 
have the contrasts between all 
these centuries and cultures 
combined in this house. It 
has the elegance of Europe, 
but with a twist.” O 
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“T conceived of the plan of the 
house after seeing the Lazienki 
palace in Warsaw. Peter Cook and 
his former associate Doug Moyer 
realized it for me,” says Britt. “Woj- 
tek Rutkowski was responsible for 
the rusticated wood facade, while 
Ay eR One) Rogerio mails 
obelisks around the reflecting pool.” 
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or legendary theater man Hal 

Prince, 1994 was a typical year: 

He staged his award-winning 

version of Leonard Bernstein’s 
Candide for the Lyric Opera of Chicago, 
he directed a musical, The Petrified 
Prince, for the Public Theater in New 
York, his revival of Show Boat would go 
on to earn a Tony Award, and he was a 
Kennedy Center Honoree. Other pro- 
ductions he directed—Kiss of the Spider 
Woman and Phantom of the Opera—were 
in the midst of long runs in various 
parts of the world. 

Yet he was homeless. After enjoying a 
vacation house on Majorca for twenty 
years (see Architectural Digest, May 
1988), Prince and his wife, Judy, and 
their grown children had decided to sell 
it and look for something more central- 
ly located yet still in Europe. Judy re- 

called a hap Py childhood vacation with 
her family in Megéve in the French 
Alps. The Princes. promptly searched 
out the name of a local real estate agent 
and booked a flight to Geneva. 

Chalet Les Aravis was the first house 
the agent showed them. Actually, it had 
started as an apartment building that 
had been inhabited by four families, and 
it had been converted into a single-fam- 
ily home. The fifty-year-old place was 
irresistible, though, due to the unparal- 
leled view of its illustrious neighbor, 
Mont Blanc. “You can see it from nearly 
every room in the house,” Prince as- 
serts, with proprietorial pride. Another 
attractive feature was that the house sat 
on a full hilltop acre. “It’s strange,” he 
muses. “Some very, very wealthy people 
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Architecture and Interior Design by Nicolas Perrin 
Text by William Weaver 
Photography by Marina Faust 


AN ALPINE 
THEATER FOR 


HAL PRINCE 


‘THE RENOW NED BROADWAY | 
DIRECTOR'S SKI CHABE® 
IN ‘THE FRENCH ALPS 











in Switzerland, where we considered 
buying, seem to want to live like sar- 
dines—you see these splendid houses 
on handkerchief-size lots.” 

Back at the real estate agent’s office, 
they met with a young local architect, 
Nicolas Perrin, who showed them his 
plans for turning the structure into 

“what I guess you ‘dcalla luxury house,” 
Prince says. One of Perrin’s drawings 
was an elevation of the southern facade, 
with a triple-arched porch at ground 
level, a flagstone terrace and a swim- 
ming pool, flanked by deck chairs and 
chaises and tables. Perrin’s imaginary 
view sold them. Les Aravis was theirs. 

That was in December 1994. Judy 
Prince flew over three times that winter 
to follow the progress of the house’s 








“There’s a simple, rustic elegance 
to this area,” says Broadway direc- 
tor Hal Prince (top), who has set- 

tled into his new vacation house in 
the French Alps with his wife, Judy. 
“The hills are dotted with Savoyard 

chalets and farms, and the social © 
life is decidedly informal and jolly. 


x 


AsovE: Architect Nicolas Perrin 
converted a 50-year-old apartment 
building into one residence and 
added a pool. Opposite: An 18th- 
century carved Nepalese door sur- 
round frames the entrance hall, 
where 19th-century wood skis with 
their bamboo poles are propped. 
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BeLow: “By the living room fire- 
place are two pairs of farmers’ 
boots,” says Prince. “The shorter 
pair is of leather attached to wood 
sabots—very common in Savoy.” 


completion and to begin, with Perrin’s 
encouragement and help, the process of 


creating the interiors. 

During that process, which took 
barely six months, another one began: 
the reciprocal relationship between the 
Princes and their neighboring village. 
The hamlet of Combloux—which con- 
sists of just a few houses and shops— 
looks like a perfect Christmas-card vil- 
lage, but, as the Princes soon learned, it 
is also a vital center of Savoy craftsman- 
ship. “This house is all about local arti- 
sans—and by local, I mean you can 
walk,” Prince says. 

Soon the artisans were coming to 
work directly in the house, assuring a 
special kind of authenticity and giving 
the house its distinct personality. The 
craftsman who left his mark most vis- 
ibly on the chalet is wood-carver and 
cabinetmaker Didier Chatellard, whose 
business is named Geppetto after the 
benevolent wood-carver in Pinocchio. 
His specialty is re-creating traditional 


RiGHT: Judy Prince and Perrin, 
who collaborated on the interiors, 
chose tones of blue and lavender 
for the living room fabrics. Local 
craftsman Didier Chatellard created 
the Savoy knot that runs the length 
of the mantel and a large carved 
chamois, the symbol of the region. 
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re from seasoned wood. 

1e chalet’s entrance hall serves the 
same purpose as a mudroom: a place to 
kick the snow off shoes, shake out over- 
coats, stack skis, drop packages on the 
nineteenth-century leather chair deco- 
rated with elk antlers and, in passing, 
admire the antique skis, complete with 
their original bamboo poles, that are 
there for decoration and as a subtle 
boast. Having taken up skiing serious- 
ly only a few years ago, in his sixties, 
Prince has become an enthusiast. “I’m 
not much of an athlete,” he confesses. 
“l’m lazy. ’m a slug. But there’s some- 
thing about skiing that appeals to a 
theater man.” The antique skis were a 
Christmas present from Perrin, to cele- 
brate Prince’s promotion from the learn- 
ers’ run to the more challenging slopes. 


For a recent birthday, however, Judy 
gave hima pair of skis from a local shop: 
“They fit better, and you move more 
comfortably,” he notes. 

A Nepalese door surround—which 
seems, strangely, perfectly at home in 
this Alpine context—leads to the living 
room, where Perrin combined two large 
spaces from the previous apartments. 
By eliminating partitions and adding a 
number of windows, the architect was 
able to throw more light on the pine 
paneling and the ceilings, whose beams 
were rescued from an old farmhouse in 
the area, and on the mantel of the cen- 
tral double fireplace. 

Chatellard was responsible for the 
mantel’s delicately carved relief featur- 
ing the knot of Savoy, a traditional sym- 
bol of the House of Savoy that indicates 


“EVEN IN WINTER, ON A BRIGHT 
DAY, IF YOU PUT ON A SWEATER, 


YOUNG: 


Sil OU TSIDE ANDEREAD: 


SURROUNDED BY SNOW.” 


\Bove: “At one end of the living 
room is a small library alcove with 
a piano and a wall hanging from the 
Dalarna region in Sweden, given 

to us by our daughter-in-law,” says 
Prince. The bifold doors, which 
came from a Nepalese monastery, 
lead into Judy Prince’s study. 
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loyalty and fidelity. But other crafts and 
craftspeople are also represented in the 
spacious room. The rugs were designed 
by Judy Prince and Perrin and woven in 
Aubusson’s factory. Perrin also designed 
most of the table lamps, which were 
then carved by Chatellard. In a more so- 
phisticated vein, some pieces, including 
a Louis X V-style lacquered console be- 
neath an oval gilt mirror, were made by 





local sculptor Norge Bazzi and his wife, 
Elisabeth, who is an expert in the art of 
eighteenth-century gilding. 

Prince, who is at work on a new 
Broadway musical called Parade, left 
most of the details to his wife and Per- 
rin; he was chiefly concerned with the 
dynamics of the house. “It flows,” he 
pronounces, with approval and satisfac- 
tion. And, in fact, though the main 


f | floor, which is one story above the 

| ground, has many nooks and corners, it 
remains @ kind of continuum, from en- 
trance hall to living room to dining 
room. When Prince isn’t skiing, he 
spends much of his time reading. The 
library (a subdivision of the living 
room) is one of his favorite places in the 
house, but “even in winter, on a bright 
day, if you put on a good sweater, you 


can sit outside and read, surrounded by 
snow,” he says. “It’s like having Mont 
Blanc reading over your shoulder.” 

At another end of the U-shaped liv- 
ing room stands the essential piano, 
surmounted by a nineteenth-centu- 
ry Swedish wall hanging presented to 
the Princes by their daughter-in-law, 
Christina. Next to the piano, a second 
antique Nepalese door surround leads 


“We have a rich heritage—my work 
has been inspired by the area’s 
centuries-old farms,” says Savoy 
native Perrin, who used beams 
rescued from a farmhouse for the 
dining room. “I try to combine the 
modernism of today with authentic 
materials and local know-how.” 








: our bed, which has a 
at view of Mont Blanc, is a wall 





iging of musical instruments 
with a painted enamel medallion of 
a chamois clinging to a mountain,” 
says Prince. “It was done for us by 
Norge Bazzi, a regional furniture 
maker and sculptor, and his wife.” 


to Judy Prince’s wood-paneled study. 

Above the main floor is a story with 
bedrooms for the Princes’ children and 
frequent visitors. Many of the guests 
are regulars, and “they become kind 
of possessive about their rooms,” says 
Hal Prince. “It’s an easy place—infor- 
mal. You do what you want. There are 
two cars, so you can drive anywhere. 
If you don’t want to be here for lunch. 
you don’t have to stay just because 
we're here. If we’re not here, you can 
still stay and have lunch or dinner, as 
you please.” But the Princes have their 
privacy. [he top floor is entirely theirs. 
‘The spacious bedroom has its own fire- 
place, which also heats his bath. And 
they have their own balcony, with, of 
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course, their own view of Mont Blanc. 

‘To enhance their landscape, the cou- 
ple have strategically placed ornamental 
rocks and plants, and they have even 
succeeded in making cultivated flowers 
grow at that altitude. The balconies and 
windows of Les Aravis are also decorat- 
ed with sixty window boxes filled with 
red ivy geraniums. 

Shortly after the house was finished, 
Phantom of the Opera was being staged in 
Basel under Prince’s supervision, and he 
was able to drive back and forth. He has 
become a fan of the Verbier festival, 
also within driving distance, and is plan- 
ning seminars for advanced music stu- 
dents for summer 1999, But such trips 
are rare. The couple prefer to partici- 





pate in Combloux’s active cultural life: 
an art exhibit, a fair, a concert. 

As a man of the theater, Hal Prince 
has an eye for the dramatic. He did not 
come to the Alps looking for theater, 
but inevitably he found it, beginning 
with the natural setting of his house. It 
makes a perfect observation point— 
a royal box. 0 


Opposite: Lattice doors, made by 
Chatellard, lead from the master 
bedroom into Hal Prince’s bath. 
“The fireplace is double-faced so 

I can watch the flames from the 
bath,” he says. A carved mirror was 
also made by the Bazzis, who spe- 
cialize in 18th-century furniture. 
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Architecture by Bohlin Cywinski fackson 
Text by Paul Goldberger 
Photography by Matt Wargo 


hen Peter Bohlin talks 

about what he wants his 

buildings to be, the word 

he uses most often is po7- 
gnant. It is a marvelous word, unusual 
though it is in the lexicon of architectur- 
al adjectives, for it reveals his intent to 
make architecture an emotional experi- 
ence while avoiding anything mawk- 
ish. Poignancy is gripping, wistful and 
just a bit ambiguous. 

Few houses better demonstrate the 
difference between poignancy and sen- 
timentality than the structure of logs, 
fieldstone, glass and timber that Boh- 
lin designed as a family’s weekend re- 
treat in central Maryland. There is the 
traditional vocabulary —log walls, a vast 
hearth of rough-hewn stone, a sprawl- 
ing screen porch—but it comes together 
in a way that could not be further from 
the cuteness of a log cabin or a country 
lodge. This is a modern villa, perched on 
the edge of a stream valley deep in the for- 
est; here the palette of materials makes 
a building that is crisp and inventive. 

Bohlin is a romantic modernist, de- 
termined to use the forms of modern- 
ism to achieve the emotional impact of 
traditionalism. We see logs as if for the 
first time, not as part of theme park— 
like cabins but as something almost 
primal—the essence of the forest. The 
house connects intimately to its site, 
and if it has any ancestry in twentieth- 
century architecture, it is the work of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, particularly Fall- 
ingwater, whose forms engage with a 
forested landscape that, again, has a 
running stream. 

Bohlin’s house—on which he was as- 
sisted by project manager Joseph Bion- 
do—is not cantilevered like Falling- 
water. Its main living space 1s higher and 
more frankly monumental than Wright’s 


The stone ledge—composed of 
quartzite slabs—that lines the great 
room was conceived by Bohlin as 
“an outcropping that slid indoors, 
extending the landscape.” The rip- 
ples, in foreground, are vestiges of 
an ancient sea bed. A separate roof 
plane lies over the dining area. 





Beyond the dining area, a skylight 
set between beams of the great 
room’s canted timber roof “lets light 
wash the fireplace’s stone face, estab- 
lishing it as the focal point,” Bohlin 


notes. A sliver of the surrounding pine 


forest is seen through a small window 
cut into the white-cedar log wall. 


tight, low-ceilinged rooms, and its use 
of white-cedar logs is the sort of sceno- 
graphic element that Wright would have 
abhorred. But the goal—to make a piece 
of visually spectacular modern architec- 
ture that all but forces an encounter 
with the land—is the same. 

“One of the joys of building in a nat- 
ural landscape is to intensify the ex- 
perience of that landscape,” Bohlin says. 
“And that’s what this house does: You 
feel the forest and the stream more in- 
tensely than you did before it was built. 


I think modernism should have a go at }» 
the whole business of emotion in archi- } 
tecture, and of imparting a sense of place.” 
The clients, a couple from the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area with two children, 
originally sought a house that would 
more literally replicate traditional lodg- 
s. “Some years ago my wife and I stayed 
at The Point, a hotel in one of the great 
Adirondack camps, and we wanted a 
house with that same kind of rustic ele- 
gance,” the husband says. “We read Har- 
vey Kaiser’s book on the camps and called 
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i ll) ““The house celebrates the nature 


hie ofits materials,” Bohlin remarks. “It 


i} also falls in line with Wright’s con- 
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\cept of cave and bower.” ABOVE 
Ricut: Circulation is determined 


_ both the log wall and the galvanized- 


steel “feet” of the wood columns. 





him for suggestions. He sent us to Peter.” 

Bohlin, senior partner of the Penn- 
sylvania and Seattle firm Bohlin Cy- 
winski Jackson, had recently completed 
another house in the Adirondacks, which 
was widely praised as a successful con- 


temporary attempt to recall the air of 


the classic camps. But what the Mary- 


land clients didn’t know is that Bohlin 


is an architect who almost never repeats 

himself and who insists on seeing every 

project as requiring its own solution. 
“There isn’t a single building tradition 


in this part of Maryland, the way there is 
in the Adirondacks,” he says. “So the forest, 
the ravine, the plateau that was the site, all 
had much more to do with the house’s 
design than any architectural style.” 

The building i is “something of a tree 
house,” Bohlin says. It stands on logs; from 
the entrance level, however, it hugs the 
ground, more an extension of the land 
than an assertive structure on its own. 
The entrance facade, made mostly of 
logs, is strongly horizontal and, with the 
huge overhang of the shed roofs, evokes 





Che cabinetry throughout was de- 
signed by Bohlin’s firm. “We played 
the delicacy of millwork against the 
robust solidity of stone,” the archi- 
tect explains. Top: In the study, the 
storage wall displays an ice-fishing 
decoy and a Zuni mud mask. The 
leather chair is by Gunnar Asplund. 


Anove: The “modernist cabin,” as 
Bohlin describes it, is a series of 
shed-roofed, post-and-beam pavil- 
ions sited on a plateau above a 
stream valley. The entrance is at 
left; the log wall and the stone ledge 
continue inside as the northern 
boundary of the main living area. 


the spirit, if hardly the forms, of Wright. 

The house, in plan, consists of five 
pavilions arranged in a rough U around 
the entrance court, following the land’s 
contours. [The center section contains 
the front door and the main living area. 
Beyond it is the screen porch, projecting 
farther into the forest. The master suite 
is past the living area; a pair of children’s 
bedrooms are on the other side. In the 
final pavilion is an indoor pool. In a 
somewhat complex structural system, 
log columns are the foundation, and 
taller logs, as well as timbers of Douglas 


fir, support the roofs. The entrance side 
of all five sections is defined by a non- | 
load-bearing log wall, and the rest of 
the walls are of red-cedar siding, except 
for a high window wall in the great room. 
An enormous raised ledge, made of }; 
large flat slabs of quartzite from Lake }, 
Champlain (Bohlin estimates that sixty 
truckloads of stone were brought to the 
site), is the centerpiece of the house. Set | 
three steps above the living room, it 
meanders around and serves both as a 
hearth and as a platform overlooking 
the space. Clerestory windows top the 





vsillog wall, giving the extraordinary im- 
wi'/pression of being at once in a cave and 
s(olla modernist aerie. 
ep The walls that are not glass, logs or 
gol} stone are lined with cedar siding or cab- 
leaf network. [he cabinetry is simple, with 
Lake} lexposed hardware expressing in minia- 
\/ture the vibrant metal connectors that 
(it}anchor the timbers. Much of it has a 
peety of early European modernism— 
“rustic de Sujl,” Bohlin calls it. The cab- 
a Be rork, along with the ever-visible 
:| structure, also gives the house a kinship 
to the Arts and Crafts Movement. 


In the end, though, this is a house 
that defies categorization. It is a build- 
ing of planes and spaces and textures 
and materials, put together in a way 
that responds to the architecture of the 
past while it goes beyond it. It is a house 
of its place and nowhere else. As much 
as anything Peter Bohlin has designed, 
this house underscores his conviction 


that “incorporating the sensuality of 


place and the emotive qualities of mate- 
rials with the desire to give pleasure, to 
comfort and to transport, can produce 
humane and spirited architecture.” 


Mahogany-framed window walls 
open up the pool pavilion, the 
house’s definitive indoor-outdoor 
space. In the spirit of turn-of- 
the-century camp buildings, the 
construction and hardware are 
exposed, “making clear,” says Boh- 
lin, “the truth of the structure.” 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS | 


JANET JACKSON 


THE SINGER, SONGWRITER AND ACTRESS 
FINDS A BEACHFRONT REFUGE IN MALIBU 
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“Very organic is the feeling we 
wanted,” says Janet Jackson of the 
Malibu residence she shares with 
video director René Elizondo, Jr. 
BELOw: Stone, wood and natural 
fabrics bring a coastal atmosphere 
into the living area. Henry Munya- 
radzi’s sculpture Spirit of the Rock 
stands in the foreground. 
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ver since I was a kid, 

I'd always wanted a 

beach house. It was 

a dream that never 

left me,” says Janet Jackson. 

“So one day I finally decided, 

that was it, I was going to 

do it.” And thus the singer, 

songwriter, dancer and ac- 

tress went out and found the 

“perfect” beach house on her 
first day of looking for one. 

Well, almost perfect. The 

house was dark, with tiny 

windows and view-destroy- 


Grammy Award winner Jackson ex- 
ecutive-produced her latest album, 
The Velvet Rope, with Elizondo. 
BELOw: Jackson, with her four 
dogs, sits before the fireplace. The 
carved figures on the mantel are 
part of her African art collection. 
She had interior walls knocked 


down to create spacious rooms. 





ing interior brick walls, and 
it featured design elements 
that owed more to 1960s Las 
Vegas than to any awareness 
of sand and sea. 

But to say that Jackson 
wanted a beach house since 
childhood doesn’t quite con- 
vey the intensity of her need 
for the soothing rhythms of 
the tides. When her broth- 
er Jermaine sold the beach 
house where Janet, Michael 
and some of the other Jack- 
son family members spent 


Text by Thomas Carney 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 




















fossilized bones of a 
c shark are paired witha 
Damian Manuhwa sculpture, Spirit 
of Oneness. BOTTOM: A 17th-centu- 
ry Italian coat of arms rests on the 
mantel that divides the limestone- 
floored living area. An 18th-century 
French wellhead holds firewood. 
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their summers, the Grammy 
Award-winning recording art- 
ist (Control, Rhythm Nation: 
1814 and her newest release, 
The Velvet Rope) bought a wave 
machine to help her sleep. 

“And every time the tech- 
nology changed and they im- 
proved the sound quality, I’d 
buy that one too,” she re- 
counts. “I’d even bring them 
on tour with me.” 

What to do, however, about 
making an actual beach house 
out of this house on the 
beach? Jackson and her boy- 
friend and collaborator, vid- 
eo director René Elizondo, 
Jr., already had a Mediter- 
ranean-style residence in Or- 


JACKSON WANTED A 
HOUSE THAT FELT AS 
IF TT aADIUST 
WASHED ASHORE.” 














ange County, but both were 
only recent converts to home 

decorating. 

“When I was thirteen,” 

| Jackson explains, “my parents 
redid our house. I remember 

| going after school with my 

' mother and sister to look at 
fabrics and thinking, This is 
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so girly, I can’t take it. I was 
such a tomboy. So when I fi- 
nally got my own place, my 
mother, who went to school 
for interior design, thought, 
Oh my God, this house is go- 
ing to look a mess. But when 
she came over, she said, ‘Oh 
my goodness!’” The house, 


as it happened, had turned 
out quite well. 

Jackson and Elizondo, who 
recently acquired an apart- 
ment together in New York 
City, decided they needed a 
place where they could relax 
and write music together. 
She wanted a house that felt 


Floor-to-ceiling sliding glass doors 
were added to let in light and open 
up the living and dining areas to 
the ocean view. The terra-cotta bust 
is Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux’s La 
Negresse. The carved wood chair 

in the foreground is made of ash; 
the low tables are shellstone. 


almost as if “it had just washed 
ashore.” She selected stone, 
rough fabrics and sand tex- 
tures, and she made sure the 
rooms were filled with light. 

The brick wall in the en- 
trance hall, complete with 
dusty ferns in a planter, was 
knocked down. The tiny win- 
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dows were popped out, and 
the walls were opened up to 
their load-bearing limits to 
admit as much view and light 
as possible. The beveled- 
glass-and-Lucite staircase 
was replaced with a simple 
plaster sweep. A noise-block- 
ing atrium between the street 
and the front door was plant- 
ed with all manner of cactus- 
es and succulents. 

Bush-hammered to give it 
a spongelike texture, Texas 
shellstone was stacked asym- 
metrically in blocks to form 
low tables; for the dining 
table and entrance hall con- 
sole, broken-edge limestone 
was embedded with seashells. 
The furniture throughout is 
wood and stone, softened by 
textured handwoven fabric 
from Mexico or, in the case 
of the dining chairs, five-dol- 
lar-a-yard canvas slipcovers, 
made in two sets so they can 
be easily cleaned. 

As befits a performer who 
is often on tour or in the 
recording studio for months 
at a time, the house has a gym 
that doubles as a dance stu- 


BeLow: In the office, a stone capi- 
tal serves as a table. An ancient 
Roman mosaic floor fragment rests 
on the credenza. At right is a por- 
trait of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Bottom: Photographs of Jackson 
and Jackson with Elizondo hang 


at the top of the stairway. 


dio for rehearsing, a hair sa- 
lon, a study and an office. The 
master bedroom, with its 
panoramic windows, is prac- 
tically afloat in ocean view. 
The décor embodies the 
unforced informality of its 
owners, an attitude that seems 
to also extend to their pos- 


sessions. A nephew of Jack- 
son’s once knocked several 
teeth out of a framed sixty- 
five-million-year-old shark. 
“He actually got a cut on his 
leg from the fossil teeth,” re- 
calls the singer. “I have a huge 
limestone bowl, and it holds 
some other shark’s teeth, so 





I just threw the fossil teeth 
in there too.” 

The former child television 
actress (Good Times, Diff’rent 
Strokes) turned movie actress 
(Poetic Justice) has a growing 
art collection, ranging from 
African to eighteenth-centu- 
ry European works, some 


ii) gathered during her global 

| concert tours and some given 
olf) to her by friends, such as 
i | Judy and Michael Ovitz, who 
sf collect African art. There is 
iy) also an array of photographs. 
it} Elizondo has an abiding in- 
\-] terest in photography, per- 
«| haps as a result of his own 


background (he comes from 
a family of film technicians— 
an uncle was the camera op- 
erator on Chinatown). 
Jackson, who loves to read 
and can’t walk much on the 
beach thanks to intrusive pa- 
parazzi, often curls up on the 
deck with a book and her four 


dogs. On her first night in the 
new house, with boxes all 
over the floor, the woman 
who had wanted a beach 
house ever since she was a kid 
pulled out her wave machine. 

“T’m lying there,” the sing- 
er remembers, “and René 
says, ‘What are you doing?’ 


A white-oak bench and chaise 
longue, a triangular stone low table 
and pale fabrics continue the light 
palette in the second-floor master 
bedroom. The glass wall gives a 
panoramic view of the Pacific. 
Jackson, who is a choreographer as 


well, also built a gym/dance studio. 





And I say, ‘What are you 
talking about? You know [ al- 
ways...” He looks at me and 
says, ‘Jan, we’re at the ocean. 
What do you think is outside?’ 

“I had completely forgot- 
ten. What an idiot! I just 
started laughing and couldn’t 
stop.” O 
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Text by Olda FitzGerald 
Photography by C /bristopher Simon Sykes 
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ENGLAND'S GETTY CENTER 
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PHILANTHROPIST AND COLLECTOR J. PAUL GETTY, JR., AT WORMSLEY 


Red deer roam the park at Worms- _are the crenellated towers of the 
ley, Victoria and J. Paul Getty, Jr.’s library, added in 1989 to house 
English estate. Visible above the Getty’s immense collection of 
rooitops of the Georgian mansion books and manuscripts. 





ormsley, the private de- 
mesne of Victoria and 
J. Paul Getty, Jr., lies at 
the heart of an English 
ancient beech and oak 
trees Sw eep down to a glassy lake. A 


valley where 


cricket pitch and its pavilions have been 
settled on a flat meadow cradled by the 
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surrounding hills. Alongside the lake is 


a tufa-encrusted bridge, and Regency 


gates designed by Sir Richard Morrison 
for Castlegar in County Galway mark 
an avenue. Herds of deer look up as a 
visitor passes the new plantings of trees 
around the lake. A wood encloses the 
landscape, and trimmed lawns lead from 


a brick-and-flint farmhouse to an un- 
derstated Georgian house apparently 
added on to an older, turreted castle. 
The estate originally belonged to a 
family called Scrope, one of the great 
northern families from Yorkshire. Adri- 
an Scrope, who had been a signatory 
to the death warrant of Charles I, was 


| 
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“Paul wanted it to look as if it had 
been lived in for ages,” says Chris- 
topher Gibbs, who oversaw the proj- 
ect. RIGHT: Johnston Cave Associates 
designed the Gothic conservatory 
that connects the house and library; 
David Mlinaric did the interior. 
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Lert: A painting of the royal garden- 
er presenting a pineapple to Charles 
II, attributed to Hendrick Danck- 
erts, and a portrait of Lord Huns- 
don by Marcus Gheeraerts, far left, 
are featured in the lower hall. “It’s 
a palimpsest look,” says Gibbs. 
“There are layers to the room.” 


Asove: A set of bronzes of cricket 
players by Joseph Durham on the 
mantel in the dining room recalls 
Getty’s love of the game. At center 
is a portrait of Lord Westmoreland, 
whose brother lived at Worms- 

ley, by Gainsborough. The chairs 
are after a design by Sir John Soane. 
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taken to London at the restoration of 
Charles IT and hanged, and a copy of his 
brave speech is displayed in the present 
house. The estate was then inherited by 
the Fane family. Henry Fane, a member 
of Parliament and an agricultural inno- 
vator in the eighteenth century, built 
the Georgian house from the remains of 
a crumbling sixteenth-century structure. 
The center of the original house has 
been incorporated into the landscape. 

When, at the suggestion of a friend, 
London antiques dealer Christopher 
Gibbs, Paul Getty bought Wormsley 
from John Fane in 1984, there was an 
enormous amount of work to be done. 
He had long had a dream of building a 
library; he had been collecting books 
since he was fifteen and would need a 
space nearly as big as the house in which 
to keep his collection. Gibbs and archi- 
tect Nicholas Johnston discussed how 
they could add on a substantial wing 
without overwhelming or unbalancing 
the house. “I remember thinking that 
perhaps if I made the library look as if it 
had been there before, it would leave 
the house unmolested and throw the 
existing building into prominence,” 
Johnston explains. 

Expanding on this idea, the architect 
decided to give the library a medieval 
flavor, and Paul Getty responded with 
great interest. Johnston then suggest- 
ed using flint for the external cladding 
and retaining walls to give the impres- 
sion of age. They started with huge, 


Asove: A grouping of circa 1895 
illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley 
for Lysistrata is displayed in a 
guest bath. The mahogany Re- 
gency cupboard adds a grounding 
element to the airy palette created 
by the Edwardian clawfoot tub, 
the slipcovered sofa and the 

floor of bleached beech. 


Lert: A guest bedroom has a wall- 
covering that designer David 
Mlinaric had reproduced for the 
space after an example at Chats- 
worth. Gibbs acquired the 19th- 
century Gillows bed and dressing 
table, the 18th-century lacquered 
armchairs and the 17th-century 
tortoiseshell-framed mirror. 
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rough-hewn sarsens and then built up 
the structure with smaller flints so that 
it looks as if it was built out of the 
rocky hillside. The roofline is asym- 
metrical and battlemented. They also 
planned one portico to resemble an 
eighteenth-century folly. The interior, 
too, was made to appear as if it was 
once the great hall of a medieval castle 
that had been updated in the 1840s. De- 
signer Chester Jones collaborated with 
Johnston on such details as the arched 
joinery, which was inspired by an Irish 
library by Edward Blore. “We wanted to 
continue the feeling of the antiquity of 
the place, which is essentially that of an 
Elizabethan building in a Georgian 
skin,” Gibbs explains. 

Gibbs gathered together an extraor- 
dinary team of designers and oversaw 
the project himself. The new wing and 
the reorganization of the old house 
were done jointly by Gibbs and John- 
ston. Jones and the architect designed 
the library’s interior, while David Mli- 
naric, working with Hugh Henry and 
Jane Rainey, designed several of the 
main rooms. The landscaping of the 
gardens was done by Elizabeth Banks, 
and Simon Johnson and Penelope 
Hobhouse laid out and planted the 
kitchen garden. 

The Georgian house is joined to the 
library by a neo-Gothic conservatory 
that looks out over a terrace sheltered 
behind the battlements. Jasmine and 
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wisteria climb the walls of the new 
wing, and white roses tumble over the 
crenellations of the portcullised gate 
tower. A riding path cut into the wood 
behind the house seems to lead straight 
from the terrace up the hill, echoing the 
Paul Nash watercolor inside the house. 
In every room there is a feeling of the 
outdoors. The pale pink walls of the 


































Lert: Architect Nicholas Johnste 
designed the library, constructed 
local flint, “to look like the rem- 
nants of a castle,” says Chester Jone 
who collaborated with Johnston. B 
Low: The library anteroom fea- 
tures stencils from Pugin’s 1849 
Floriated Ornament, a Syrian lanter 
and busts of philosophers and poet 


Opposite: “Gothic arches and tre 
foil and quatrefoil motifs carry the 
medieval theme inside,” explains 
Jones, who decorated the library 
interior. An 18th-century Chinese 
rootwood scholar’s chair and 
stool sit near a leather armchair 
designed by Jones and a low table 
inlaid with porphyry. 


conservatory are lit by Gothic lamps 
and the Grinling Gibbons carving 
around the mirror is threaded with gar 
lands of fruit and flowers. 

The circular anteroom to the libra 
is stenciled with roses, ivy and oak 
leaves taken from Pugin’s 1849 book 
Floriated Ornament, in which he showe¢ 
how the Gothic style reduced floral mo 














tifs to geometric shapes. The niches in 
the anteroom hold columns carved 
from the masts of the fourth earl of 
Dunraven’s yacht, and at the center of 
the room is a table made from the tim- 
bers of the Royal Oak, a boat that was 
dredged up off Spithead by Lord 
FitzHarding. Since it occupies the tow- 
er, the room has no windows, but it is 
illuminated by a skylight two floors 
above. The light falls through the open 
round table where librarians work one 
floor above and down through the glass 
cupola to the anteroom below. 

At the long window at one end of the 
library, a seventeenth-century Brussels 
tapestry is like a continuation of the 
greenery outside, while an elk’s head 
preserved for centuries in a bog at Fur- 
ness House in County Kildare hangs 
between the spandrels of the roof at 
the other. The more one looks at the 
library and its contents, the more 
each tiny detail falls into place. The 
American oak bookshelves are lit from 
above and lined with green baize and 
have studded leather fringes. Enclosed 


between wood pillars and banded in 
carved oak leaves, the shelves repeat the 
linenfold carving on the doors. Chester 
Jones designed special cabinets to hold 
rare folios. The ceiling, painted gilt and 
midnight blue, shows the conjunction 
of the planets at Paul Getty’s birth, and 
a weathervane painted with the plan of 
the estate by Christopher Hobbs is set 
into the eighteenth-century-style over- 
mantel. A small circular stone staircase 
leads to the upper level. There, Gothic 
iron railings feature a design of gray- 
painted trefoils inset with gilt roses. 
The long tables and the one-armed 
chairs were created for the space, and 
what appears to be a fossil-inlaid marble 
pavement is actually a carpet. 

The entire library is suffused with the 
glow of leather bookbindings. The col- 
lection begins with early medieval man- 
uscripts and includes British, Irish, 
French, Italian and Dutch books. One 
library table belonged to Beckford at 
Fonthill, and another was designed by 
Philip Webb in about 1870; and there 


continued on page 200 





ABOVE: A view from the hill behind 
the library takes in the southwest 
facade of the house and the sur- 
rounding landscape. Elizabeth 
Banks and Tom Stuart-Smith 
planted limes and holm oaks to ac- 
company existing trees, some of 
which are more than 200 years old. 


Lert: A 17th-century Brussels tap- 
estry fills a wall in a corner of the 
library, which has an oak table and 
a one-armed ebony writing chair 
created by Jones. “I designed the 
carpet to simulate fossiled pave- 
ment,” he notes. The shelves were 
tailored to texts of varying size. 
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PALM BEACH LIGHT 


FINE-TUNING A 1930S REGENCY-STYLE HOUSE BY JOHN VOLK 
Interior Design by Mark Hampton, Asip/Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Durston Saylor 





f Ruby Ross Wood or 
Syrie Maugham or Fran- 
ces Elkins had done 
the house, it might have 
looked like this,” says Mark 
Hampton of a Regency-style 
villa set in a two-and-a-half- 
acre garden in Palm Beach. 
It was built in 1937 by Palm 
Beach architect John Volk, and 
of course the women Hamp- 
ton refers to were the leading 
decorators of the period. 
Hampton, who has written 
extensively about the history 
of interior design, cites as 
common threads the prefer- 
ence for pale colors, particu- 
larly white, punctuated with 
dark wood; the use of Empire 
and Regency furniture, mixed 
with modernist pieces; and the 
Georgian symmetry favored 
by the earlier decorators and 
used in his own design. 
“This house represents the 
chaste, refined American Re- 
gency style such as you'd find 
on Long Island or in Lake 
Forest, Illinois,” says Hamp- 
ton, “but its presence in Palm 
Beach makes a difference. A 
house like this was designed 
to meet the demands of a 
southern climate.” 
Hampton, who has done 
“eight or ten” Florida houses 
over the years, had worked 
for the clients, Robert and 
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“T wanted to preserve the beautifi 
atmosphere of this classic house b 
give it a mood appropriate to the 
tropics,” says Mark Hampton of 
Robert and Wendy Meister’s resi 
dence in Palm Beach. Lert: The 
Regency-style villa was designed 
noted architect John Volk in 1937. 


Be.ow: A late-George III mirror 
hangs in the entrance hall above a 
étagére and cachepots from John 
Rosselli. Oppostre: The living room 
overmantel displays Picasso’s Portra 
of a Man, 1964. Double Venus bronze 
1983, are by Jim Dine. David Dun: 
can Antiques lamps. Saxony carpe 

















“I relied on the glamour of a thirties- 
era monochrome palette to provide 
the right background for the mod- 
ern art,” says Hampton. At left in 
the living room is an untitled 1972 
de Kooning; at right, Léger’s Moth- 
er and Child. J. Robert Scott plaid. 
Scalamandré slipper chair silk. 














THE PUBLIC ROOMS ARE 
DECORATED IN “A DOZEN TONES 
OF WHITE WORKING THEIR 
WAY DOWN TO BEIGE.” 


Wendy Meister, on their New 
York apartment. “Some cli- 
ents are older and more for- 
mal,” he says, “and some are 
younger and less formal. 
This couple wanted company 
and a good cook and a lot go- 
ing on. They love clothes, gar- 
dens and entertaining, all the 
things a decorator adores.” 
One of the most attractive 
aspects of the house is its 
Volk-designed garden, which 
was restored by the landscape 
firm of Wheelock Sanchez & 
Maddux. “It’s now sixty years 
old, and it has an exuberance 
and an opulence that can only 
come from a mature garden 
in a subtropical climate,” ex- 
plains Hampton. He points 
out that one kapok tree is so 
monumental that it has been 
designated a landmark in its 
own right by the Preservation 
Foundation of Palm Beach. 
“The garden was done 
after Sir Edwin Lutyens did 
his master plan for the Brit- 
ish government buildings in 
New Delhi,” says Hampton. 
“There’s a Moorish feel to it, 
as there is with Lutyens’s 
buildings and gardens, which 
recall the Mughal past of Del- 
hi. Volk used a long walk with 
a narrow rill of water beside 
it, and that’s pure Moorish.” 
Hampton felt that the best 
thing to do with the garden 
and the structure of the house 
was to just preserve them. “We 
didn’t change a thing,” he 
says. “It was apparent walking 
through it that everything was 
right. The rooms are very big, 


“The dining room is a bright, airy 
space for daytime yet traditional 
enough for dinner parties.” Mir6’s 
1969 Femme et Oiseau is over the man- 
tel. Lee Jofa cushion fabric on chairs 
backed with Jim Thompson raw silk. 
John Rosselli chandelier and mirror. 
Gracie wallcovering; Stark carpet. 


with those high ceilings char- 
acteristic of antebellum hous- 
es, which were said to be that 
way because of the heat. Of 
course, in pre-air-conditioned 
thirties Palm Beach, the same 
thing would be true. So much 
of the house remained un- 
touched; we even retained the 
original roof. It’s of Ludovici 
tile, which is made, surpris- 
ingly, in Lexington, Ohio. All 
the great American tile roofs 
of this century came from 
there, so we simply restored it.” 

Throughout the public 
rooms of the house, which are 
mostly decorated in what 
Hampton calls “a dozen tones 
of white working their way 
down to beige,” there are ar- 
resting pools of color provided 
by the clients’ modern paint- 
ings set in traditional frames. 
Hampton was already famil- 
iar with the impressive assem- 
blage, which includes works by 
Picasso, de Kooning, Léger, 
Chagall and Dubuffet, from 
the Meisters’ New York apart- 
ment. “They’re hanging where 
we first envisioned them when 
the house was acquired,” says 
Hampton. “We just knew 
where they should go.” 

As for the interiors, the 
designer used what was al- 
ready there whenever possible. 
“The stair hall is grand in a 
Georgian way,” he points out, 
“with its diamond-pattern 
parquetry floor, hanging lan- 
terns and wide gallery. It opens 
onto the loggia on the gar- 
den side of the house, and it’s 
at right angles to the entrance 
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OPPOSITE AND Cover: The chinoi- 
serie paper panel in the master bed- 
room was inspired by ones in the 

illiamsburg governor’s palace. The 
bed is after a four-poster in Frances 

Elkins’s bedroom. Writing table, 
Reymer-Jourdan. Jim Thompson 
chair and drapery silk. Stark carpet. 


@Asove: The loggia and roof terrace 
overlook the pool and the central 
axis of the formal garden, which 

® leads to the Intracoastal Waterway. 
i@ Landscaping is by Wheelock San- 
chez & Maddux. Walters Wicker 
furniture. Chaise longues and um- 
brellas from Bielecky Brothers. 
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hall, so there’s a lovely series 
of spaces on two cross axes.” 
The living room, with its 
formal pilasters and pediment- 
ed overmantel, demonstrates 
Hampton’s homage to past 
decorators. The upholstered 
furniture and metal tables were 
inspired by Elkins, who count- 
ed Art Déco furniture designer 
Jean-Michel Frank as a close 
friend. ‘The Giacometti-style 
étagéres and plaster lamps 
pay tribute to Maugham’s 
penchant for mixing English, 
Continental and Art Déco el- 
ements. The “dozen tones of 
white,” according to Hamp- 
ton, are a legacy from Wood, 
who, although a brilliant col- 
orist, was also noted for her 
sophisticated use of white. 
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In the dining room, Hamp- 
ton applied grass cloth and 
had a damask design sten- 
ciled onto it. “I had the grass 
cloth painted before we sten- 
ciled so there would be a 
rough texture; that way it 
was clear that this was faux 
damask,” he notes. “The dif- 
ference between Florida 
Regency or Georgian and 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Georgian is that in this house 
there is no velvet, no wool, 
no damask except faux. Re- 
cently people have been us- 
ing winter decorating ideas 
for houses in Southampton, 
but I don’t like that. In the 
summertime or in a warm cli- 
mate, rooms should be light.” 

Lightness permeates the 


master bedroom as well. There, 
Hampton designed a four- 
poster with a curved tester. 
Painted white and accented 
with white hangings and a 
pale blue bed skirt, the bed in 
its outlines recalls Elkins’s 
bedroom in her house in 
Monterey, California. This is 
a room Hampton is especially 
fond of for its traditional refer- 
ences, which, with the use of 
white, still manages, as he puts 
it, to be “clean and modern.” 

Although Mark Hampton 
has drawn from decorators of 
the past, he has clearly added 
his own informal vitality to 
the house. He believes “the 
lightness of touch that was 
right in Palm Beach in the 
thirties is still right today.” 0 
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“She has the best color sense of 
any decorator I’ve ever met,” Pilar 
Crespi says of designer and painter 
Lucretia Moroni, who transformed 
a modernist Manhattan apartment. 
BeLow: Crespi, left, and Moroni. 





NEW YORK 
GEOMETRIES 


PILAR CRESPI INFUSES HER 
EAST SIDE APARTMENT 
WITH COLOR AND PATTERN 


Interior Design by Lucretia Moroni 


Text by Gini Alhadeff 
Photography by Scott Frances 


his is a tale of two women 
who conspired to bring the 
colors of the Mediterranean 
into a modernist box in the 
heart of Manhattan. Pilar Crespi, who 
cofounded a public relations firm that 
represents Italian fashion companies 
such as Fendi, Missoni and Molinari, 
has lived in a two-bedroom apartment 
in a postwar building on Fifth Avenue 
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since 1977. Lucretia Moroni graduated 
from the Van der Kelen School in Brus- 
sels, worked for the venerable Italian ar- 
chitect Renzo Mongiardino and has 
executed such trompe I’oeil tours de 
force as the intricate parquetry floor 
of the ballroom of the Russian Con- 
sulate in New York and the frescoed 
murals at the Bethesda Fountain in 
Central Park. 


Crespi’s apartment is distinguished 
by a long, loftlike living room with win- 
dows at one end. She wanted it to be 
neither flamboyant nor severe but still 
evocative of her multicultural back- 
ground: She was born in Rome, lived 
in Ethiopia for a year and in Bogota, 
Colombia, for twelve years, where she 
was married, raised a son and opened a 
store that sold clothes and objects she 
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designed. To these directives, Moroni 
applied her painterly skills to create the 
illusion ef various spaces interspersed 
with eye-catching geometric borders. 
Ironically, it was during a four-year 
interval spent representing Gucci in 
Milan that Crespi “started flirting with 
light and color,” as she puts it. “I had a 
very sunny apartment with a terrace.” 
When she returned to New York three 


years ago to open her own firm, she de- 
cided it was time for a change. Her 
brother, Brando, on his first visit af- 
ter the renovation, exclaimed, “What 
possessed your” For there is little trace 
of the monochromatic modernist shell 
Crespi’s apartment had been for a 
decade (see Architectural Digest, No- 
vember 1984). “I didn’t want to give up 
the apartment. I hate moving,” says 





“T used pattern to divide the long 
living room,” explains Moroni. 
“The stenciled border encloses the 
sitting area, and the triangle-pat- 
terned linen gauze forms the 
dining area.” A mirrored Michel- 
angelo Pistoletto painting is above 
the sofa. Crespi’s collection of pre- 
Columbian figures is in a niche 
below a Rivadossi sculpture. 
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Crespi. “I just thought I’d add some col- 
or to the living room.” 

Crespi and Moroni saturated the 
space with a Neapolitan custard yellow 
and a pre-Columbian red. “That shade 
of red was obtained with three coats of 


5 


glazing, beginning with yellow,” Mo- 


roni notes. The walls were sponged for 


a modulated effect. “Lucretia is a genius 
with color,” ¢ ‘respi says. “I was so happy 
with the effect that we decided to paint 
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the rest of the apartment for continuity. 
And then, of course, I had to replace all 
my furniture.” 

Moroni established a dialogue be- 
tween the walls and the windows by 
shading the latter with panels of silk- 
screened linen gauze that appear 
opaque at night and transparent in the 
daytime when sunlight filters through 
them. The design on the fabric is the 
triangle symbol for fallout shelters. Mo- 


The guest bedroom was formerly 
used by Crespi’s son, Sebastian. 
“We wanted to introduce more 
masculine tones, so we used 
celadon with a red motif,” Crespi 
says. She added a Biedermeier 
secretary, chair and benches and 
contemporary works on paper. 





| ABove RiGcut: Crespi placed Land- 


scape, 1979, by Carlos Rojas over 

her bed. “The master bedroom’s 

' colors are lighter—burnt pink and 

| terra-cotta—and more peaceful,” 
she says. “The tones needed neu- 

| tral furniture—Biedermeier pieces 

provide the perfect balance.” 
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“T DIDN’T WANT TO 
GIVE UP THE APARTMENT: 
I HATE MOVING. [JUST 
‘THOUGHT PD ADD SOME COLOR 
TO THE LIVING ROOM.” 


roni was married to a mathematician 
and can happily expound on the rela- 
tionship between fractal geometry and 
interior design. “I call the fabric Fallout 
Shelter—I enjoy placing scientific refer- 
ences in my patterns,” she explains. The 
colors and the manner in which the 
patterns are repeated were dictated by 
one of Crespi’s antique kilims. Moroni 
stenciled the walls with ornamental col- 
umns of the same motif to divide the 
living room into three distinct areas. 
But the apartment’s modern core is still 
functional and spare, with storage con- 
cealed in every possible niche so that 
order can reign. 

It was during her Latin American 
years that Crespi, who designs a collec- 
tion of costume jewelry for QVC, de- 
veloped a passion for pre-Columbian 
artifacts and started to collect them. Ina 
niche between two windows is a gather- 
ing of terra-cotta Quimbaya figures 
with rectangular heads, prominent tri- 
angular noses, and arms akimbo; some 
are rare miniatures, and many more are 
hidden away in a cabinet below. And it 
was during her four years in Milan that 
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she acquired many of her contemporary 
Italian artworks and pieces of Bieder- 
meier furniture. 

Crespi humorously recalls her first 
Manhattan apartment, a sublet where 
she lived at the start of her career while 
working on Diana Vreeland’s staff at 
Vogue. “It was red with a leopard print 
and looked like the apartment of a co- 
cotte.” In her current apartment, red 
still predominates, though any patterns 
are strictly geometric. And all was not 
quite so neat, Crespi says, when her son, 
Sebastian, moved in with some of his 
possessions—a giant television set and 
an only fractionally less cumbersome 
computer—and occupied the celadon 
guest bedroom, whose walls were given 
a faux-soie finish by Moroni. 

When she’s not traveling, Crespi of- 
ten goes out at eight in the morning and 
returns at two in the morning, especial- 
ly during the fashion season: “I’m never 
here in the daytime,” she admits. But 
when she does come home she can 
claim her “moment of calm” in this 
refuge that lies somewhere between 


Italy and the Andes. 0 
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FRESH VIEW 
OR TENNESSEE 


NATURAL MATERIALS AND A CONTEMPORARY SPIRIT 
DEFINE A RESIDENCE IN CHADIAN OOGA 
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Architecture by James R. Barber, AltA, and James Edwin Choate, AiA/Interior Design by Charles D. Gandy, FASID, and 
William B. Peace, Astb/Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Tony Soluri 


hattanooga is a 
city rimmed by low 
mountains, with 
running 
through it. A few years ago 
a couple bought eight wood- 
ed acres on Elder Mountain 
with a spectacular view—a 
bend of the Tennessee River 
a thousand feet below and, 


a river 


across the river, another 
forested mountain designat- 
ed by the state to remain 
forever wild. 

The couple then called in 
two Atlanta architects, James 
Barber and James Choate, 
and two Atlanta designers, 
Charles Gandy and William 
Peace. The four men had 
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Axove: For a house in Chattanoo- 
ga, Tennessee, architects James 
Choate and James Barber used 
materials compatible with its for- 
ested site. “The approach follows 
the terrain to the entrance,” says 
Charles Gandy, who did the interi- 
ors with his partner, William Peace. 


Lert: The residence sits 1,000 
feet above a gorge of the Tennes- 
see River. OpposiTe: “The hues 
we chose provide a quiet backdrop 
for the views outside,” says Gandy. 
He and Peace designed the living 
area’s sofas and chairs, which are 
covered in Jim Thompson silk. 











built, renovated and de- 
ioned other houses in other 

aces for the couple earlier 
in their married life. The 
new house was to be for 
themselves and their two 
sons, and for the husband 
and wife once the boys went 
off to college. It was to be 
spacious—as much for their 
collection of contemporary 
art as for entertaining. 

The couple gave the ar- 
chitects and designers an 
eight-page list of requests, 
which included an exterior of 
“mountain-harmonious ma- 
terials,” a library with “fifty- 
plus yards of bookshelves” 
that would also hold a baby 
grand piano and be of an 
interesting shape, an indoor 
swimming pool and a pair 
of home offices. Preferably 
the house would be on one 
floor and easily accessible to 
everyone. “We hope there’s 
a gracious, inviting feeling 
about its spaces,” the couple 
wrote. “Perhaps it’s a place to 
experience serenity—or at 
least try for it.” 

Several months later the 
couple met with their collab- 
orators in Charles Gandy’s 
office. Gandy cleared his desk 
and placed a piece of lichen- 
covered bark, a rock and a 
leaf on its empty expanse. 


“This is your house,” he told 
them. “You can go now.” The 
couple grasped the concept 
and palette Gandy was con- 
veying—minimalism and sub- 


dued tones. They enjoyed 
the presentation (“I’ve al- 
ways appreciated Charles’s 
dramatic flair,” the wife says), 
but they did not go. They 
stayed put and, over time, re- 
turned for many days of dis- 


To make the large spaces seem 
more intimate, “a module was 
created that’s repeated in window 
mullions, limestone banding and 
bookshelves,” says Gandy. Rest- 
ing on the low table are bowls by 
Ed Moulthrop. A credenza sepa- 
rates the living and dining areas. 
Clarence House pillow fabrics. 
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ABOVE: A wood bowl by John 
Whitehead and Steven Maslach’s 
glass Dichroic Bowl, right, are 
featured in the master bedroom. 
The bed, chair and ottoman fab- 
rics are from Jim Thompson. 
Schumacher wallcovering; Man- 
uel Canovas bench fabric. 


Lert: In addition to breaking 
down the bulk of the gallery’s 
stone columns, “the limestone 
banding offers a relief in tex- 
ture,” says Gandy. The pedes- 
tals hold two wood vessels by 
Rude Osolnik and, at right, a 
bowl by Michael Shuler. 


cussion and reviews of ar- 
chitectural drawings. Three 
years later the family moved 
into an 18,000-square-foot 
house that has exceeded both 
their original requests and 
their expectations. 

“The materials I used to 
respond to the site include 
stone, slate, copper, stucco 
and redwood,” says James 
Choate, the project’s princi- 
pal architect. “And perhaps 
because my work is rooted 
in the principles of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, I used steel 
for the windows—Wright’s 
choice for Fallingwater.” To 
take maximum advantage of 
the unique setting, an area 
known locally as the Grand 
Canyon of the Tennessee 
River, Choate wrapped the 
one-story house around the 
brow of the cliff, following 
the contour of the land. “It’s 
three hundred and twenty 


feet from the cantilevered 
deck adjacent to the master 
bedroom at the northern end 
of the house to the deck off 
the family room at the south- 
ern end,” he says. “Where 
the cliff angles, the house an- 
gles, so the views of the gorge 
vary from room to room.” 
“Views are what this house 
is all about,” the husband 
says. “I love getting up in the 
morning and looking at the 
valley before the clouds lift.” 
The front door leads to a 
gallery, and it is there that 
the wished-for serenity be- 
gins. Near the entrance end 
of the eighty-foot-long space 
are three cherry pedestals. 
Atop these are three smaller 
pedestals, on which sit three 
modern vessels of cork oak, 
ebony and macassar ebony. 
One wall of the corridor is 
glass, to give the house a 


continued on page 200 
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A ROYAL 
RES TORATION 
IN DENMARK 





estoring this palace 
was like having a 
third baby,” says 
Queen Margrethe 
of Denmark, who was the 
prime mover in the project 
to renovate the former resi- 
dence of Christian VII. 

The palace, in central Co- 
penhagen, is part of the eigh- 
teenth-century architectural 
complex of Amalienborg, one 
of the most beautiful royal 
estates of northern Europe. 
Margrethe II and her hus- 
band, Prince Henrik, live in 
one of the four palaces that 
make up Amalienborg, next 


Queen Margrethe of Denmark 
(above right) restored the palac: 
of Christian VII in Copenhagen. 
Commissioned by Count Moltke 
in the 1750s, it was designed by 
royal architect Niels Eigtved. Top: 
Repairs to the fagade included re- 
carving the sandstone reliefs. 
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QUEEN MARGRETHE 
RENEWS CHRISTIAN VIPS 
PALACE IN COPENHAGEN 


to the palace of Christian VII. 
After being confronted with 
its decrepitude day after day, 
the queen decided to rescue 
it and turn it into a show- 
place for Danish art and his- 
tory, not only for Danes but 
also for foreign dignitaries 
invited to stay there. Head of 
state, mother of two boys, as 
well as an artist—painter, 
writer, stage director and de- 
signer—she had the determi- 
nation and skill to oversee 
every detail of the project. 

In the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury her ancestor Frederik V 
decided to undertake a major 


Interior Design by Anne Nexoe-Larsen 
Text by Prince Michael of Greece 
Photography by Lars Hansson 


real estate development in a 
old royal garden that was sur 
rounded by a canal. There, 
four aristocratic families were 
encouraged to build palaces, 
all designed by one of the 
court architects, Niels Eigt- 
ved. Each palace was to look 
onto an octagonal courtyard, 
in the middle of which the 
king’s statue would stand. 
Frederik’s high chamber- 
lain and paramount favorite, 
Count Moltke, was chosen to 
supervise the project. Since 
Moltke’s family was the 
wealthiest of the four, he 
built for himself the most 


Opposite: The Great Hall, orna- 
mented with gilt Rococo stucco- 
work, features 18th-century paint- 
ings by Louis Tocqué and Frangois 
Boucher. “The gold needed only to 
be cleaned,” says designer Anne 
Nexoe-Larsen, who helped the 
queen refurbish the interiors. 
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Asove: The queen reassembled 19 
paintings—from museums and pri- 
vate collections—that had been 
displayed in the gallery during 
Christian VII's reign. The room, 
whose ceiling is by Italian artist 

G. B. Fossattin, was restored to a 
shade close to its original one. 


Ricut: The Flora Danica porcelain 
dinner service—commissioned in 
the 1790s as a gift for Catherine the 
Great, who died before it was com- 
pleted—adorns the walls of the 
Rose Room, named for the chief 
court staff’s tradition of speaking 
sub rosa when gathered there. 
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_ sumptuous palace. Moltke was 

all-powerful in the counsels 

| of the king, and he welcomed 

contributions from foreign 
embassies. The French court 
sent him so.many tapestries, 
fabrics and funds that it 
might with justice be said 
that his palace was built with 
French money. 

Count Moltke had twenty- 
three children and went broke 
setting them up in high posi- 
tions. On his death in 1792, 
his heirs planned to sell the 
palace. In 1794 a fire ravaged 
the royal palace of Chris- 


tiansborg and effectively put 
the Danish royal family out 
on the street. Count Moltke’s 
palace was promptly snapped 
up on behalf of Christian 
VII, who, though he reigned 
in name, was unfit to rule be- 
cause of mental instability. 
When Christian moved in- 
to the palace, his eldest son, 
the future Frederik VI, ac- 
quired the adjoining palace. 
Frederik was the power be- 
hind his father’s throne, and 
deeming it necessary to stay 
in constant touch with him, 
he commissioned the archi- 


tect C. F Harsdorff to join 
the buildings. Harsdorff add- 
ed pavilions to both palaces 
and connected them with a 
wood colonnade. He then 
created identical additions 
for the two other palaces, giv- 
ing the Amalienborg square 
its peculiar elegance. 

After the death of Chris- 
tian VII, the palace was oc- 
cupied on and off by various 
court officials, but over the 
years it fell into severe disre- 
pair. In the early seventies it 
was discovered that the wood 
pilings supporting the struc- 
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ture had begun to rot and the 
facade was eroding from the 
relentless north wind. The 
queen called on her old 
friend the architect Mogens 
Kjaer-Andersen to replace 
every stone and decorative 
element in the building. 

The central idea was to re- 
store the palace to its con- 
dition during the time of 
Count Moltke. The magnifi- 
cent eighteenth-century dé- 
cor of the main floor was to 
remain untouched, but elec- 
tricity, heating and security 
systems would be installed. 
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“The queen couldn’t sit for five min- 
utes without making a sketch,” says 
Nexoe-Larsen. “We’d discuss what 
to do with a room, and she’d sudden- 
ly draw it.” Above: “For the Queen’s 
Bedroom, she told me, ‘I want it 
the color of lemon mixed with the 
color of canned peaches.’” 


RiGHT: Russian ruby glasses that 
Christian VII purchased in Frank- 
furt are arranged throughout the 
Queen’s Salon. Silk moiré woven 
in Florence was used for walls and 
furnishings. The painting depicts 
Queen Louisa of Sweden. 
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Although the queen was 
the guiding hand behind the 
restoration, credit must also 
go to the Danish interior de- 
signer Anne Nexoe-Larsen, 
whose family has long been 
close to the royal family (she, 
in fact, was one of the queen’s 
bridesmaids). Nexoe-Larsen 4 
discussed all aspects of the 
work with Queen Margrethe, 
and on more than one occa- 
sion they disagreed. When 
the queen was determined to | 
have her way, she said, “That’s | 
the way it will be done,” | 
and the matter was closed. 

“The queen has a very 
good eye for color,” observes | 


the designer. “She’s also the 
most amusing client I’ve ever 
had and the only one who 
questioned my plans. As a 
rule, I just tell my clients 
what they need to do and 
they accept it. When I tried 
that on the queen, she con- 
sidered my ideas, then com- 
pletely revised my sugges- 

tions, often for the better.” 
One drawback of the proj- 
ect was that there was so 
much to do and so little time 
in which to do it. The exte- 
rior was barely completed 
when the directive went out 
that the main floor had to be 
continued on page 202 
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ABovE: “The queen made a water- 
color of how she envisioned the 
King’s Bedroom, using colors she 
admired in a painting by Danish 
artist Vigilius Erichsen,” says Nex- 
oe-Larsen. On the bottom shelf of 
the cabinet is a tea service made by 
the Royal Danish Porcelain Factory. 


Lert: “The queen found the fabric 
for the King’s Salon at the royal up- 
holsterer’s workshop, where it had 
been in storage for almost one 
hundred years.” The Italian mar- 
quetry bureau-secretary is walnut 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 






































n a side table in 

the entrance hall 

of Stonewillow, 

John M. Davis’s 
Connecticut Colonial, lies a 
much-thumbed and slightly 
tattered 1913 edition of The 
House in Good Taste by EI- 
sie de Wolfe. Some of the 
advice offered in de Wolfe’s 
tome may seem just a bit 
dated, a throwback to an age 
long gone and difficult to re- 
create. But that, insists Davis, 
is precisely the point. “This 
house is all about preserv- 


CONNECTICUT 
COLONIAL 


A DESIGNER’S TRADITIONAL SETTING FOR 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Interior Design by John M. Davis 
Text by Nicholas Shrady/Photography by Billy Cunningham 





Top: “It has wonderfully spacious 
rooms for a house built in 1783,” 
interior designer John M. Davis 
says of his Connecticut Colonial. 
Asove: In the living room, an 1840 
English oil hangs near faux-bois 
metal chairs from Christie’s. Chair 
fabric, Manuel Canovas. 
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ing a certain sense of style, 
and I find myself faced with 
a constant creative challenge. 
I’ve tried to be faithful to 
the period and aesthetic of 
the house without being 
too slavish.” 

When Davis, a New York- 
based interior designer, col- 
lector and former antiques 
dealer, first saw the house 
twenty years ago, it was in a 
lamentable state. “The last 
family to live here had seven 
children,” he explains, “and 
domestic life had taken a def- 
inite toll.” Still, he didn’t 
hesitate to buy the house, 
which he promptly rebaptized 
Stonewillow on account of 
the magnificent willow trees 
and substantial stone walls 
that grace the property 
(in historical documents it 
appears as the Messenger 


“This house is all about collecting 
antiques,” Davis says, RIGHT: The 
living room has a George II corner 
chair and a Queen Anne tea table. 
Vojtech Blau 17th-century rug. Yel- 
low trim and sofa fabric, Manuel 
Canovas; Roman shade fabric, Trav- 
ers; green valance lining, Nobilis. 
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House). “I wasn’t even look- 
ing for a country place,” Da- 
vis says, “but despite all the 
wear and tear I could see that 
the house was a gem.” 
Located on an immaculate 
village green along an old 
stagecoach route, Stonewil- 
low is no run-of-the-mill 
white-clapboard Colonial. 
Although the house was built 
in 1783, the grand dimen- 
sions and fine details of its 
rooms are uncharacteristic 
of the period. Noted New 
York architect Richard Hen- 


Lert: “It took me ten years to find 
the right chandelier for the dining 
room. But that’s how I did the house 
—over time.” The portrait is from 
Hyde Park Antiques. The side- 
board is from Christie’s; the chairs, 
Sotheby’s. Scalamandré wallcover- 
ing; Rosecore carpet. 


BELow: “The architect Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., added the kitch- 
en in the 1930s. I rebuilt the floors 
so they would appear original.” 
Davis bought the 18th-century Vir- 
ginian table at the Philadelphia 
Antiques Show. Drapery and chair 
fabric from Quadrille. 





ry Dana, Jr., skillfully re- 
worked the house in the 
1930s, giving the rooms their 
generous proportions and 
adding a bedroom as well as 
a new kitchen wing. Clearly, 
this was not the sort of space 
in which to display rough- 
hewn country furniture, ce- 
ramic vases full of wildflow- 
ers, folk art or exposed beams. 
“The house required a so- 
phistication that would not 
look out of place on Park 
Avenue,” Davis recalls. “The 
problem was that I was only 
in my early twenties when I 
acquired it, and I had few 
possessions, most of which 
were in my Manhattan apart- 
ment. I made do with what 
I had. I bought what I could, 
and so the house evolved 
over nearly two decades.” 
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Short as he was on fine 
furniture and pictures, Da- 
vis decided to decorate the 
house around what he did 
possess—namely a consider- 


“IT ALWAYS ENCOURAGE MY 
DESIGN CLIENTS TO 
TAKE THEIR TIME. I TRY 
TO TEACH PATIENCE.” 

















AsoveE: In the master bedroom, 
18th-century architectural engrav- 
ings hang above a pair of New York 
chairs with animal-shaped legs 

and a mahogany plate stacker, now 
used to hold magazines. The chair 
fabric is by Clarence House. 





Asove: “The bed in the coral guest 
room is actually French, but its 
Neoclassical urn motif relates well 
to an American setting.” Drapery 
and bed skirt fabric and wallcover- 
ing border from Brunschwig & 
Fils. Clarence House green satin; 
Cowtan & Tout lampshade fabric. 
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able, if disparate, collection 
of eighteenth-century Chi- 
nese Export porcelain. He 
placed a series of plates with 
a hunting theme on the din- 
ing room mantel, a grouping 
of teapots, cups and plates 
in a black, white and sepia 
pattern on the second-floor 
landing, a Valentine-pattern 
pitcher lamp on a guest bed- 
room side table and a dish 
bearing a Russian family 
crest on a living room book- 
shelf. “That’s the quirk of 
this house,” says Davis. “It 
started with porcelain, and 
everything else followed.” 

Fortunately, the years Da- 
vis has spent restoring and 
decorating Stonewillow have 
coincided with his rise as an 
antiques dealer, collector and 
interior designer. Whenever 
he discovered a noteworthy 
piece of American or English 
furniture, carpet, fabric, por- 
trait or landscape, or a singu- 
lar object that he considered 
appropriate for the Connecti- 
cut house, he would quietly 
set it aside. The process was 
slow and sometimes painstak- 
ing but very much in keeping 
with Davis’s approach to dec- 
orating. “I always encourage 
my interior design clients to 
take their time and not to 
worry about making mis- 
takes,” he says. “There’s noth- 
ing worse than an interior 
that’s created all at once—it 
looks so decorated. I try to 
teach patience.” 

The work at Stonewillow 
has never really ceased. In- 
deed, Davis only recently re- 

continued on page 201 


Ricut: “The brown palette for 

the master bedroom came about 
twenty years ago, when all I had in 
the room was the sepia porcelain.” 
Davis’s Cavalier King Charles 
spaniel, Crumpet, enjoys a place 
near the fire. All fabrics other than 
on sofa are from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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Interior Design by Margarita 
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Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Michael Calderwood and Tim Str 
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“T learned from Luis Barragan that 
color is an architectural element and 
not a decorative overlay,” says Diego 
Villasenor, who applied the design 
philosophy to a retreat in Mexico’s 
Valle de Bravo. The thick walls and 
sherbet hues of the open terrace 
and pool area continue throughout. 
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“My favorite player of sports is the 
decathlete, who—like the architect 
working with landscape—has to do 
all of it well,” remarks Villasenor. 
Lert: From the parking court, at 
rear, the entrance pathway wends 
through a stone loggia and down, 
past the croquet lawn, to the house. 


or me, architecture begins with 
walls,” says Mexico City-based 
Diego Villasefor. “They enclose 
space, define territory and create 
mystery by concealing whatever lies be- 
yond. Walls also allow me to integrate 
color with nature.” In that, Villasefior 
draws inspiration from Luis Barragan, 
his late friend and mentor, who incor- 
porated the exuberant hues of Mexican 
folk art and vernacular structures into 
his own majestically simple buildings. 

Villasenor designed a weekend house 
for a couple whose main residence in 
Mexico City was one of his earliest ef- 
forts. They had found a remarkable site: 
a wooded peninsula, called La Lagar- 
tija (The Lizard) for its shape, which pro- 
jects into the man-made lake at Valle 
de Bravo, a colonial town three hours 
west of the federal capital. The archi- 
tect’s first thought was to embrace the 
existing topography, specifically a gi- 
ant oak tree some four hundred years 
old. Robbers were hanged from its 
branches during the rule of Spain; now 
it serves as a symbolic core of a house 
that traces an almost complete square 
around its shady canopy. 

The property steps down a gentle 
slope toward the lake. A retaining wall 
of rocks, excavated from the grounds to 
make a level croquet lawn beside the en- 
trance, is a dramatic contrast with the 
painted stucco and airy loggias that give 
the house its easygoing character. 

Walls were cut away to frame frag- 
ments of the lake, the town and the hills. 
“Placing a window is like hanging a pic- 
ture in a room,” the architect explains. 
“You move it around until you achieve a 


“Diego’s spaces speak to me and tell 
me what to do,” says interior design- 
er and color consultant Margarita M. 
Alvarez. Lert: An ancient Zapotec 
funerary urn is displayed in a skylit 
niche in a hall off the living room. 
Ricut: The living room features 
jute-covered sofas and native textiles. 




















satisfying composition.” Indeed, open- 
ings in a variety of sizes and heights 
generate a series of landscape paintings 
throughout the house: a branch arch- 
ing over a distant peak, the lights of the 
church tower shimmering on the water, 
an expanse of ferns reaching down to 
the pool, which, because it is painted the 
same color, seems to be part of the lake. 
What delights the owners is the way 
the vistas express their deep love of na- 
ture. He is a chemical engineer who is 
also a leading authority on orchids; she 
has turned from art history to the teach- 
ing of women’s studies. They are partners 
in Monte Xanic, one of the country’s top 
wineries, and together they helped found 
Pronatura, a national organization that 
preserves endangered flora and fauna. 
The couple wanted both privacy for 
themselves and plenty of room to en- 
tertain friends and their five grown 


The house’s wood-beam ceilings 
incorporate cane from the lake. 
Lert: Dominating the dining 
room are Tarahumaran ceremo- 
nial vessels, held on the wall by 
iron rings wrapped with tule. 
The dried stem of a giant cactus, 
far right, serves as a side table. 


BELow: Villasenor sited the public 
spaces around an oak tree, which, 
the owner says, is “the wise old 
spirit of the house in the energy it 
gives off.” The architect framed 
the vistas from each room “so that 
we always seem to be discovering 
parts of the whole.” 





children. Villasenor situated the mas- 
ter suite and a second-floor study off 
to one side of the house and arranged 
the public rooms around three sides of 
the dense plantings at the foot of the 
great oak. Space flows freely indoors 
and out; chiseled cement floors are 
heated in winter and cooled by a por- 
ous top layer in summer. All the major 
rooms open onto terraces. The din- 
ing terrace is used year-round, pro- 
tected from the rain by a ceiling of 
Italian glass tiles. Partly hidden by 
twelve-foot-high Veracruz ferns is a 
concrete-frame greenhouse with a re- 
tractable roof, built to hold the owner’s 
collection of four thousand orchids, 
one of which is named for him. 

Color enhances the spatial qualities 
of the house. Margarita M. Alvarez, Vi- 
llasenor’s longtime collaborator, helped 
him choose the palette. “I often discov- 
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“A vessel to me is very feminine, 
receptive—and always a striking 
design presence,” says Alvarez. 

“T placed at least one in every space 
in the house.” A terra-cotta vessel 
sits on the concrete-slab floor of 
the second-level corridor that 
leads to the bedrooms. 


er my cues underfoot, in stones and 
leaves,” she says. “Here, I used earth tones, 
along with those of fruit and wildflow- 
ers.” To achieve both the intensity and 
subtlety of color she wanted, Alvarez 
had a chemist mix pigments made from 
resins and inks rather than use conven- 
tional paints. 

Preferences of color being highly 
subjective, she sought to involve the 
owners in her decisions, showing them a 
range of samples and painting large 
sheets to demonstrate how particular 
hues would look in different lights. 
The couple expressed their desire for 
warmth, to contrast with the white in- 
teriors of their city house. When the 
wife asked for a deep yellow dining 
room, the two women pored over sev- 
eral shades before making their selec- 
tion. “I was trained as a psychologist, 
not a designer, and I try to understand 
the emotional needs of my clients,” Al- 
varez says. “They tend to tell me things 
they wouldn’t tell an architect.” 

For the interiors, Alvarez added grace 
notes in her understated tule furniture 
and jute-covered sofas; the brocade pil- 
low fabrics were woven by \ illage wom- 
en in Chiapas, who employed ancient 
Mayan methods and patterns. She also 
made good use of the owners’ collection 
of folk art: “The integration of ethnic art 
with contemporary design,” says Villa- 
senor, was one of his primary objectives. 

“Wherever I work,” Alvarez empha- 
sizes, “I learn from the local artisans and 
have them do contemporary versions 
of what they make for their own homes.” 
Her ardent regionalism is shared by 
Villasenor, who remembers that during 
his years in architecture school beauty 
was a taboo word. Now he indulges 
his taste for beautiful things and de- 
signs buildings that are firmly rooted 
in history and place. “For the past cen- 
tury Mexicans have sought to be mod- 
ern and adopt international styles,” he 
comments. “I believe instead in tak- 


ing the best from your surroundings, 


wherever you are.” 0 
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“PLACING A WINDOW 
IS LIKE HANGING A 
PICTURES YOU MOVETT 
AROUND UNTIL YOU 
ACHIEVE A SATISFYING 
COMPOSTTION.” 


Top: In a guest bedroom, the Aztec 
flower painted over the fireplace— 
which, because of the lake climate, 
is a feature of each of the main 
rooms—is repeated in multiples 
around the headboard. The palette 
was derived from the kilim and 
from the pitahaya, a local fruit. 


Asove: A glass-tile roof allows the 
dining terrace, which looks out to 
the lake, to be used during the rainy 
season; on the underside, cane acts 
as a sun shade. The chiseled cement 
floor extends from inside the house 
and has radiant heating. 
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Interior Design by Jacques Grange/Text by Patricia McColl/Photography by Marianne Haas 


SWISS DIPLOMACY 


RENEGOTIATING THE ROOMS OF A VENERABLE GENEVA RESIDENCE 


Eran 


tie 


t’s a very warm house in 
a cold city,” says Jacques 
Grange about the resi- 


dence he decorated for 


a French couple when they 
moved to Geneva. Located 
in a bosky suburb on Lake 
Geneva, it is a rare turn-of- 


the-century maison de maitre 


with a bracketed gambrel 
roof and an unusual stone- 
main en- 
Grange describes it 
is “a little chaletlike; class- 


framed arched 


trance. 
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and adds, “It’s a 
pretty house with a pretty 
garden that’s filled with cen- 
tury-old trees.” 

The personality of the 
house begins to unfold from 
the very traditional entrance 
court. “I didn’t touch the ex- 
terior at all,” he points out, 
“but inside, I changed the 
distribution and the func- 
tions of the rooms. I put the 
parents on the top floor and 
the child’s and guest bed- 


ic Swiss” 


rooms on the middle floor 
and, on the first floor, 
opened up the living room to 
the winter garden.” He re- 
tained the glazed Art Nou- 
veau door in the entrance 
and the tile-accented fire- 
places throughout. He want- 
ed to keep “the charm, the 
Swissness, of the house.” 
Because he had worked on 
other projects with the cli- 
ents for over twenty years, 
Grange was familiar with 


TATE 





“The house’s atmosphere is com- 
fortable, warm and sheltering,” says 
interior designer Jacques Grange 
of his clients’ turn-of-the-century 
residence outside Geneva, Switzer- 
land. ABOVE: An entrance court 
leads to the arched front door. 


Opposite: A 17th-century Flem- 
ish mirror with an ornate copper 
frame hangs above a Regency 

gilt console in the entrance hall. 
Grange, who reworked the layout 
of the interior rooms, kept the 
original Art Nouveau door grille. 
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many of the pieces of furni- 
ture and objects that were to 
go into the house. A word 
that peppers his conversa- 
tion when he explains how 
he likes to put things to- 
gether is rhythm, which he 
achieved in the living and 
dining rooms by crisscross- 
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ing gold braid on the pale- 
fabric-covered walls to create 
the effect of trelliswork. More 
rhythm is provided by the 
cashmere carpet he designed, 
with a pattern from ancient 
drawings, that flows from 
room to room. 

Another of Grange’s addi- 
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tions to the house is the cof- 
fered wood ceiling in the hus- 
band’s study. There, a striped 
jacquard on the walls acts as 
a background for an almost 
life-size nineteenth-century 
pastel of a nude by Carrier- 
Belleuse and a Swedish land- 
scape over a Biedermeier sofa. 
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Also Swedish are the black 
porphyry urns and pots dis- 
played in the living room, 
which the couple acquired 
when they were based in 
Stockholm. “I’ve used the por- 
phyry pieces and the pair of 
Napoleon III lamps that 
frame them to draw the eye 
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from the dining room into 
the living toom and out to the 
winter garden,” says Grange. 

Although the clients al- 


| ready had a sizable collection 
| of art and antiques to bring 


to the house, a few things 
were bought specifically for 


) it. An Alfred de Dreux paint- 





ing of awoman on a horse and 
two Louis XV gilt fauteuils 
were found in Paris. 

“I wanted to establish what 
I call a central European 
mood,” says Grange, “so I 
used Empire candelabra un- 
der a Swedish landscape in 
the dining room, mismatched 


Lert: Fabric-covered walls, which 
are crisscrossed with gold braid, 
provide a backdrop in the living room. 
Two Régence mirrors are placed 
over Louis XVI mahogany cabi- 
nets. Behind the sofa is a collec- 
tion of porphyry urns and pots. 


Régence mirrors in the liv- 
ing room and two pairs of 
Russian chairs in the win- 
ter garden. And by mixing 
Turkish and other Middle 
Eastern influences, I’ve add- 
ed a flavor of Orientalism to 
an ambience that reflects the 
spirit of people who have 
traveled a lot.” 

On the top floor, there are 
more touches of Orientalism 
in the master bedroom and 
in the wife’s bath. In the bed- 
room, the large eighteenth- 
century lacquered cabinets 
on either side of the bed are 
Japanese, and the low table 
at the end of it and the an- 





Asove: Grange knocked down a 
wall in order to open the living 
room to the winter garden. He de- 
signed the cashmere carpet that 
links the two spaces. The early- 
19th-century pedestal table and 
parcel-gilt armchairs are Russian. 
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re-style chandelier 
‘rom the new coffered 
ceiling illuminates the husband’s 
study. Displayed against the jac- 
guard wallcovering are a late-19th- 
century Swedish landscape and a 19th- 
century nude by Carrier-Belleuse. 
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cestor portraits are Chinese. 
‘The nineteenth-century chaise 
longue, tufted in red wool, is 
similar to one in Grange’s 
own Paris apartment. 

The Oriental mood spills 
over into the sitting room-like 
bath with its four-panel Jap- 
anese screen, Napoleon III- 
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Bottom: Chinese ancestor por- 
traits, 18th-century Japanese cabi- 
nets and a Chinese low table add an 
Oriental tone to the master bed- 
room. RiGcut: Slipper chairs flank 
the fireplace in the wife’s bath. The 
Japanese screen is 19th century. 


style slipper chairs flanking 
the fireplace, and Grange- 
designed carpet. 

“It’s not a reconstruction 
of a French interior nor an 
attempt to imitate a Swiss 
one,” says Jacques Grange. 
“The house has its own 
personality.” O 
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furniture is arranged on the paved 
terrace outside the winter garden. 
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Most Doctors Advise 20 Minutes Of 
| Walking, Three Times A Week. 
Our Residents Get Plenty Of Exercise. 


Just promenading the spacious balconies of their home is a terrific workout. 
Located on Lake Boca Raton with spectacular views of the Intracoastal and the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Mizner Grand is living at it’s finest. 


Here is not just a magnificent place to live, but a unique and special way of life. 
These unique homes are designed for the discerning few who want both privacy and 
a location but a stone’s throw from both downtown Boca Raton, and the adjacent 
Boca Raton Resort and Club. 


The Mizner Grand lifestyle doesn’t stop at the front door. 
Everything imaginable is available to make every day and every night as richly satisfying 
as it can be. Whatever needs to be arranged is just a phone call away. 





Visit our furnished models & 


2 and 3 bedroom condominiums 
Information Center 


from under $900,000 


$00 S.E. Mizner Boulevard, Boca Raton, Florida 33432 (561) 368-1938 


ORAL REPRESENTATION CAN NOT BE RELIED UPON TO CORRECTLY STATE THE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE DEVELOPER, 
FOR CORRECT REPRESENTATIONS, REFERENCE SHOULD BE MADE TO THE PURCHASE AGREEMENT AND TO DOCUMENTS REQUIRED 
BY SECTION 718.503 FLORIDA STATUTES, TO BE FURNISHED BY THE DEVELOPER TO A BUYER. 





ENGLAND’S GETTY CENTER 


continued from page 149 
is even a filing cabinet by Sir John 
Soane from the old House of Commons. 

Adjoining the library is a limestone- 
paved hall with a vaulted ceiling. Floor- 
to-ceiling windows open to the rear 
courtyard, and one expects at any mo- 
ment to see medieval knights come rid- 
ing through the pillared gates. A sloping 
bank is planted with young trees that 
run down to where the rear drive has 
been chiseled out of the chalk hill. Hy- 
drangea villosa, Choisya and roses flank 
the red brick of the old house where it 
meets the banded flint walls of the li- 
brary towers, and tubs filled with rose- 
mary, chives and thyme stand near the 
kitchen door. 

David Mlinaric arranged the wel- 
coming gray-walled dining room with 
eighteenth-century furniture, Russian 
mirrors, bronzes and paintings, includ- 
ing a Gainsborough portrait of Lord 
Westmoreland, whose brother lived at 
Wormsley. Mahogany dining chairs 
made from a Sir John Soane design sur- 
round the Regency table, over which 
hangs an Empire lamp. 

In the hall are a painting, attributed 
to Hendrick Danckerts, of Charles II 
being presented with a pineapple by the 
royal gardener and a winter landscape 
by Sir John Everett Millais. A fire burns 
in the grate below, and blue-and-white 





tar stands below a collection of seven- 
teenth-century painted glass that be- 
longed to a friend of Horace Walpole’s. 
Against the ivory-painted paneling is a 
magnificent seventeenth-century ebony 
cabinet from Drayton, flanked by Ori- 
ental blue-and-white pots. An eigh- 
teenth-century Irish mahogany table is 
set near the stairs that lead up to the 
Chatsworth bedroom, which takes its 
name from the flocked wallcovering 
that David Mlinaric had reprinted. From 
the windows one can see the swans on 
the lake as well as the old cedar tree on 
the lawn. Eighteenth-century chairs 
that belonged to Daisy Fellowes rest be- 
side a mahogany dressing table and a 
nineteenth-century bed by the cabinet- 
making firm Gillows. 

Every object in the house tells the 
story of Paul Getty’s life as a collector: 
There are pieces from when he lived in 
Italy and Morocco, others from Ireland, 
Pre-Raphaelite paintings that recall his 
life in London (when he owned Rosset- 
ti’s house) and English furniture from 
various centuries. His love of cricket 
and of the sea (he was born aboard ship) 
is represented by the objects and pic- 
tures he has collected. 

“No room is conceived as a set piece 
of a particular date,” Gibbs points out. 
“But each shows the layers of life and 


Every object in the house tells the story of 
Paul Getty’s life as a collector. 


vases are filled with honeysuckle and 
roses. A marble-topped boxwood table 
by Andrea Brustolon stands beneath a 
full-length portrait of Lord Hunsdon, 
chamberlain to Elizabeth I, by Mar- 
cus Gheeraerts. ‘here are seventeenth- 
century japanned stools from Drayton 
House and Indian Regency hall chairs 
from Stoneleigh. A painting of Disraeli, 
who visited Wormsley, hangs alongside 
watercolors of nineteenth-century crick- 
et players. Blue-and-white-checked cov- 
ers are tied onto the camelback sofas 
and the chairs, and a sixteenth-century 
Isfahan carpet and a nineteenth-century 
\xminster runner have been laid over 
floorboards made of beech from the 
wood outside. 

In the passageway, a Roman stone al- 
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death and time that make up the whole.” 
Moving through the house and library, 
one is struck by the feeling of a peaceful 
world that has been built up over a long 
period of time. 

“My life was completely changed by 
coming to live in the country,” says Paul 
Getty, “and Wormsley makes me happi- 
er than I ever could have imagined.” 
Quiet and understated, he lives in mod- 
est splendor in his English country house, 
where he entertains friends and rela- 
tives and holds cricket matches for lo- 
cals and cricket buffs of the world alike. 
Victoria Getty was brought up in the 
English countryside, and she loves rid- 
ing and gardening. With Christopher 
Gibbs the Gettys have made Wormsley 
into a modern-day vision of Arcadia. 0 
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continued from page 169 
transparent quality. The other side, 
opening onto the dining and living ar 
eas, is composed of six evenly spaced | 
columns of Tennessee fieldstone. To — 
make the columns appear less massive, — 
bands of limestone interrupt the layers 
of stone. At the other end of the gallery, © 
sunlight illuminates an urn filled with — 
sticks from the forest floor. ; 
Clients, architects and designers 
share a less-is-more philosophy. A long — 
cherry ledge in the master bedroom — 
could be used to display six bowls; it dis- 
plays only one. The designers had fifty | 
cherry pedestals made in different sizes, — 
but they are never all used at the same 
time. The residents keep the extras in a _ 
closet. As they add to their collection or 
change the location of their pieces, they — 
pull the appropriate pedestals from the — 
storage area. 
“Throughout the project, scale was 
one of our primary considerations,” 
Gandy says. “Our clients required large 
spaces, but we were always aware of the 
need to make these spaces comfortable 
and human. One way we achieved this — 
effect was by using overscale furniture?” 
The living room’s two wide-and-deep 
sofas and four deep-and-wide chairs, 
upholstered in silk, are placed around a 
gold-leafed low table with an umber 
glaze that is seven feet square. “We were — 
lucky that our clients didn’t ask us to 
recycle a four-foot-square coffee table — 
from a previous home,” Gandy says. 
The size of the house only over- 
whelmed the couple when it was empty. 
“When I first saw the living/dining room, | 
it looked like a basketball court,” the | 
husband says of the space, which is fifty- 
seven feet long and twenty-four feet wide. — 
“Now that the rooms are separated by a _ 
cherry credenza, they seem appropriate.” — 
The repetition of materials adds to | 
the house’s feeling of tranquillity. Cher- | 





reddish hue gives warmth to rooms — 
such as the library, which Choate chose | 
to design in the form of a perfect el- | 
lipse; it is fondly referred to as The Egg. — 
Bands of cherry shelving circle the 
room, holding two hundred and fifty 
linear feet of books and a collection of © 
African masks. Metal often turns up in — 
unexpected places: The dining table’s 
surface is cold-rolled steel; the railings 

continued on page 201 — 


Across Collins Avenue from the world-famous 
Bal Harbour Shops is a jewel that sparkles with 
brilliance that outshines even the expectations 
of this privileged neighborhood. SoliMar reflects 
the spectacular beauty of the sun and the sea in 
two elegant oceanfront towers. 
The twin towers will be adorned 
in rich, tropical Mediterranean 
accents including grand 

_ fountains and breathtaking 
gardens. And every luxurious 








our neighbors, Armani, Cartier, Tiffany's, 
| Chanel, and Neiman Marcus, 
should have the luxury of such views. 


amenity and service will be 
available to make life at 
SoliMar as complete and 
satisfying as the private 
residences themselves. 
Poolside, oceanfront cabanas are just a few steps 
from your private elevator lobby and the finest 
shops in the world are a short stroll away. 

Or perhaps you'll order “in” for breakfast to enjoy 
all the comforts of your new home. To reserve 
your place in the sun, call (305) 864-0110. 


Luxurious Oceanfront Tower Residences exquisitely priced from $250,000. 
il 9595 Collins Avenue, Surfside, Florida 33154. Tel: (305) 864-0110 Fax: (305) 864-2216 


Represented exclusively by Real Estate Transactions, Inc., Licensed Real Estate Brokers. Broker participation welcome. Oral representations cannot be relied upon as correctly 


stating the representations of the developer. For correct representations, make reference to the Offering Circular and to the documents 


required by Section 718.503, Florida Statutes, to be furnished by a developer to a buyer or lessee. Not an offer where prohibited by state statutes. Equal Opportunity Housing 
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A. a Condé Nast reader, you are entitled to a special 20% savings when you order Power of Style 
direct. To order, send check or money order for $32* (20% off the cover price of $40), plus $3 for 
shipping and handling to: 
The Condé Nast Collection * P.O. Box 10214 © Dept. 310037-031 ° Des Moines, IA 50336 
CREDIT-CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE: 800-438-9944 
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The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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- ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 


magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. 
Your customers will appreciate the 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 
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Did you know that one in five 
structures designed by 
American architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright 
has been destroyed? 

We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of America’s 
architectural legacy. 


For information on how you 
can be a part of this 
international preservation movement 
please contact: 


The Frank Lloyd Wright 
Building Conservancy 


343 South Dearborn Street , Suite 1701 


Chicago, Illinois 60604.3815 
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THE KITCHEN 
COLLECTION 

241 Avenida Del Norte 
Redondo Beach 
310-540-4090 


RUTT OF LAFAYETTE 
3373 Mt. Diablo Boulevard 
Lafayette 

510°284-7794 


THE RUTT COLLECTION 
A Signature Showroom 

382 First Street 

Los Altos 

650°948-7200 


RuTT OF Los ANGELES 
Pacific Design Center 
8687 Melrose Avenue 

Suite G-774 

Los Angeles 

310°652+9046 


CONNECTICUT 
CERAMIC DESIGN, LTD. 
26 Bruce Park Avenue 
Greenwich 

203+869-8800 


J.J. FUscALDO, INC. 
56 Post Road West 
Westport 


203*222°9122 


KITCHEN DESIGN 
STUDIO OF 

New CANAAN 

21 South Avenue 
New Canaan 
203°966:0355 


FLORIDA 
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ARTWORKS, INC. 

163 E. Morse Boulevard 
Winter Park 
407°644°1410 


EUROTECH 
CABINETRY, INC. 
1609 DeSoto Road 
Sarasota 
941°351°6557 


KITCHEN CENTER, INC. 
3968 Curtiss Parkway 
Miami Springs 
305°871°4147 


KITCHEN SHOWCASE 
3460 S.E. Dixie Highway 
Stuart 

561°288+2023 


GEORGIA 


RUTT OF ATLANTA 
ADAC, Suite 413 

351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 

404+264:9698 


RUTT. 


Authorizied Dealers 


HAWAII 


RUTT OF HAWAII 

Kitchen Concepts Plus, Inc. 
Gentry Pacific Design Center 
560 N. Nimitz Highway 
Suite 202 

Honolulu 

808-524-6656 


ILLINOIS 


THE CABINETRY 
GALLERY, INC. 
800-B Ogden Avenue 
Westmont 
708+789-3800 


KITCHEN & BATH 
DESIGN CONCEPTS 
1519 E. Main Street 
St. Charles 
630°377°4007 
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The Merchandise Mart 
13th Floor 

Chicago 
312°670°7888 
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INTERIORS, INC. 
255 Worcester Road 
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Natick 
508°655°4138 
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DISTRIBUTOR CORP. 
345 University Avenue 
Westwood 
781°326°8900 
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CusTOM Woop 
400 Goldman Drive 
Creamridge 
609°758+8828 


DIRECT CABINET SALES 
265 Central Avenue 

Clark 

732°382°8080 


FEINCRAFT 
DESIGN CENTER 
5 Washington Street 
Morristown 
201°285°5588 


RUTT OF 
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The Hammer & Nail, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue 
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201°891+5252 
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46 Fairfield Street 
Montclair 
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BATH STUDIO, INC. 
394 Union Boulevard 
Totowa 
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150 E. 58th Street 
New York 
212°752°7888 


BILOTTA HOME 
CENTER, INC. 

564 Mamaroneck Avenue 
Mamaroneck 
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Briarcliff 
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Garden City 
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& BATH, INC. 
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Huntington Station 
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KITCHEN 
SOLUTIONS, INC. 
1086 E. Gun Hill Road 
Bronx 

718°547°6100 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ARTISTIC 
FURNISHINGS, INC. 
30 West Broad Street 
(2 miles West of 
Quakertown, PA) 
Trumbauersville 
215°5360898 


WISCONSIN 


KITCHEN DESIGN 
STUDIO 

8932 W. North Avenue 
Wauwatosa 
414°774°8266 











Make no mistake. 





Getting your heart's desire can't be 


: assured by spending a small fortune. Or by the 
promises of a “custom” cabinetmaker. 
The gratification you seek is found only in 


America’s last practitioner of the art. 








See the adjacent listing for your 
nearest Authorized Rutt Dealer. There 
you can see the latest Rutt folio — 100 
pages of design ideas from homes all 
over the country. Or send $15 to Rutt 
Custom Cabinetry, Dept. AD, P.O. Box 
129, Goodville, PA 17528. To order with 
VISA or MasterCard, or Discover send 
your name, address, phone number, 
card number, and expiration date. Or 
call 800-420-7888. To fax your order, 
use 717-445-3708. We'll send your 
folio within 5 working days. 
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The new gold standard for collectors: 
the definitive guide to this centurys most 


exquisite silverware! 


It’s authoritative—thanks to the knowledge of renowned 


collectibles expert Harry L. Rinker. 


It’s comprehensive—thanks to the resources of the largest 
repository of American silverware in the world, Replacements Ltd. 


It's the first-ever pictorial chronicle of the most popular silverware 


patterns of the century. 


In this one-of-a-kind volume, you will 


find a wealth of facts, figures, and even 


SIIVERWARE 


history about the 250 best-loved sterling, Cerner 
silver-plate, and stainless patterns in the EET Te) eae re) Dy a , 
world. Along with approximate market My 
values for every pattern and prices for J po 


each individual piece, there are checklists 
of matching pieces, rankings of patterns 
by popularity, from | to 250, and 


invaluable suggestions on replacing 


patterns. In addition, there is exclusive, 
in-depth information on every major 
manufacturer and designer—including 
Gense, Gorham, International Silver, 
Kirk Stieff, Lunt, Oneida/Heirloom, 
Tiffany & Co., Westmoreland, and 


many others. 





House of Collectibles 
A Dwision of The Ballantine Publishing Group 
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Displayed in Private, Corporate, and Museum Collections throughout the World. 
To view this work and other Dave McGary “American Realism in Bronze" images, contact: 


| ASPEN MOUNTAIN = CLAGGETT/REY EXPRESSIONS IN BRONZE — EXPRESSIONS IN BRON, 


GALLERY GALLERY GALLERY 

| Aspen, CO Vail, CO Ruidoso, NM 

970.925.5083 970.476.9350 505.257.3790 
800.423.7814 800.252.4438 800.687.3424 800.2 i oi 
MEYER Un aa RICHARD DANSKIN SHARED VISIONS 
GALLERY GALLERY GALLERIES GALLERY 
eGo n Santa Fe, NM Palm Desert, CA Delray Beach, FL 
801.649.8160 505.983.1434 760.568.5557 561.272.4495 
800.649.8180 800.779.7387 800.456.0055 800.450.2324 


Visit our Web-site at: www.davemcgary.com 
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TERRACOTTA * ANTIQUE STONE © HANDPAINTED WALL TIL}s 


Octagonal Cotswold limestone with cabochons 


PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 
FOR YOUR COPY OF THE PARIS CERAMICS 72 PAGE COLOUR BROCHURE (PRICE $1 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO + PALM BEACH »* CONNECTICUT * LONDON * HAMBURG + MUNICH 


All showrooms are open to both trade and retail clients. Internet: http://www.parisceramics.com 
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on the main deck stairs that lead to trails 
around the house have a bronze finish. 
“We avoided using shiny metals because 
we didn’t want to conjure up some ur- 
ban building or machine,” Choate says. 
Simple columns painted in soft tans and 
grays are used inside and out—at the 
slate entrance, around the breakfast 
room and in front of the living/dining 
room windows. Their spare, clean ap- 
pearance, as well as their repetition, 
conveys restraint and continuity. 

There are objects of beauty in this 
classical contemporary house, including 
a black-granite sculpture by Jestis Bau- 
tista Moroles, four Ed Moulthrop wood 
bowls and a number of Gandy/Peace— 
designed carpets executed by Paul 
VSoske in subtly vivid colors—teal, blue, 
purple, red and cantaloupe in the family 
room—and unusual shapes: here a wave 
or a crescent, there a circle or a trape- 
zoid. “I enjoy seeing the faces of the 
kids who come to visit,” the wife says. 
“Unlike adults, they can’t contain their 
excitement. Sometimes they have to 
touch the rugs to make sure they’re see- 
ing what they think they are.” 

-« The grace of the house is enhanced 
_ by what the clients, the interior design- 
ers and the architects left out. There are 
no balloon shades, no crystal chande- 
liers, no crown molding, no tassels and 


‘To take advantage 
of the setting, 
Choate wrapped the 


house around 


the brow of the cliff. 


not a yard of chintz or brocade. There 
are, however, “a few understated an- 
tiques and‘a few damask pillows with 
brush fringe that pay homage to tradi- 
tion,” Gandy says. 

In the same spirit, James Choate 
‘points out that his clients did not want 
to make a statement about the site. 
“‘No house should ever be on any 
hill... It should be of the hill,’ as Frank 
Lloyd Wright said,” Choate observes. 
“We all believed the house should be an 
outgrowth of this special land. This site 
is about being of a mountain.” O 
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continued from page 182 
vamped the living room. Although he 
has had some of the room’s pieces for 
years, including a pair of circa 1780 
English demilune tables that he ac- 
quired at New York’s Winter Antiques 
Show twenty years ago and the Regency 
bull’s-eye mirror above the mantel, 
he introduced new fabrics for the sofa 
and valances and installed recessed 
lighting to give the room freshness. A 
George II corner chair was purchased 
at the 1995 Grosvenor House Art & An- 
tiques Fair in London. 

The room manages to be at once for- 
mal and inviting. The substantial brass 


bring down the circa 1780 English 
chandelier or damage the eighteenth- 
century American mahogany inlaid din- 
ing table or sideboard, but the silk fabric 
on the walls was ruined. “The original 
fabric was a black-and-white stripe, and 
I always thought it was too dark,” says 
Davis. “The new silk is a pale gray-and- 
white stripe, and the room has bright- 
ened up considerably.” 

The sheer number of rooms at Stone- 
willow has allowed Davis to use distinct 
color schemes and motifs throughout 
the house. There are blue and coral 
guest bedrooms and a second-floor 


“Tt’s an eclectic mix,” notes 
Davis, “but at the same time all of 
a particular aesthetic—my 
aesthetic—and that’s what gives 
the room resonance.” 


andirons and the sturdy eighteenth- 
century partners desk and accompany- 
ing Chippendale chair lend an air of 
seriousness to the space that is tem- 
pered by an accumulation of intrigu- 
ing, and sometimes whimsical, objets 
d’art. One’s eye is drawn to the details: a 
pair of boxwood topiaries, a painting on 
tin, a snuffbox, an inkstand, a decanter, 
tea caddies, a basket from Nantucket 
and an array of Davenport and Chi- 
nese Export porcelain. “It’s an eclectic 
mix,” notes Davis, “but at the same 
time all of a particular aesthetic—my 
aesthetic—and that’s what gives the 
room resonance.” 

While Davis has never regretted tak- 
ing on Stonewillow, he is candid about 
the demands it imposes on his time, 
energy and resources. “One needs the 
patience of Job,” he contends. “At 
the moment I’ve just had a stone wall 
repaired in the garden. I’m in the 
process of rethinking the third-floor 
tavern room and creating a media/gar- 
den room in one of the salons. And this 
is nothing out of the ordinary!” 

On occasion, however, Davis has 
managed to use adversity to good effect. 
When pipes burst above the dining 
room during one of New England’s no- 
toriously harsh winters, the water didn’t 


sitting room that he had painted in a 
faux-granite design, which provides an 
ideal background for a collection of 
Italian engravings. In the master bed- 
room, a shell motif is captured in fab- 
rics, in the eighteenth-century brass 
andirons and in the carved walnut of a 
circa 1720 Queen Anne wing chair and 
stool. “Focusing on a given theme or 
motif that’s in some way dear gives a 
room an individual touch,” Davis says. 

Davis, who recently shut down his 
Connecticut antiques business to de- 
vote himself to interior design, spends 
relatively little time at Stonewillow. 
His primary residence on Fifth Avenue, 
summer stints in Southampton and fre- 
quent travels in search of art and an- 
tiques for himself and his design clients 
allow him only an occasional week- 
end or holiday in Connecticut. “Nor 
would I want to live in these sur- 
roundings for an exorbitant amount 
of time,” Davis admits. “After all, 
I’m a man of my times, and there’s 
nothing here that’s the least bit con- 
temporary. This house is an aes- 
thetic oasis, but it’s also a cherished 
retreat anc a creative outlet.” And 
one could say that Stonewillow is, 
by de Wolfe’s measure, quite simply a 
house in good taste. 0 
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continued from page 177 

finished in time for the queen’s birthday 
April 16, 1996. 

Because the entrance hall was in such 
disrepair (it had been partitioned in- 
to several rooms, one of which was 
equipped with a billiard table), a foun- 
dation was set up to assemble funds to 
renovate it. The columns, having been 
moved to a garden at Frederiksborg 
Castle, were reproduced, as was a statue 
of Andromeda, which had found sanc- 
tuary at one of the Moltke country 
properties. For the floor, whose compo- 
nents had been lost, the queen commis- 
sioned a contemporary artist to fashion 
her and Prince Henrik’s monograms in 
colored marble. Nexoe-Larsen, with the 
help of the queen, designed the carpet 
for the main staircase, choosing a bright 
yellow to prepare visitors for the vivid 
gold of the main floor above. 

The Great Hall, which Eigtved de- 
signed on the second floor, probably 
represents the finest Rococo interior 
in Denmark. The gilt ornaments on 


on 


A ROYAL RESTORATION IN DENMARK 


the high panels were designed by 
Eigtved, and the stucco ceiling was 
created by G. B. Fossattin. It took nine 
workers sixty-six days to apply gold 
leaf to the ornamentation. The problem 
was finding draperies worthy of such 
splendor. Many years before, Mar- 
grethe II’s mother, Queen Ingrid, had 
visited the royal hunting lodge near 
Frederiksborg, where she noticed some 
beautiful brocade draperies and had 
them taken down and stored for safe- 
keeping. It was later discovered that 
they had once adorned the Great Hall 
of Christian VII’s palace. Now dis- 
colored and too threadbare to hang, 
they were reproduced by Madame 
Brocard of Paris, a firm responsible 
for upholstering royal palaces for two 
hundred years. Queen Margrethe visit- 
ed Paris on three occasions to oversee 
the process. 

The small dining room dates from 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
Count Moltke enlisted French architect 
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Nicolas-Henri Jardin to create a Neo- 
classical décor, typified by the columns, 
pilasters and ceilings. On the landing 
above it is a panel of painted glass illus- 
trated with parrots and flowers. Queen 
Margrethe remembers hiding behind 
the parrots with her sisters to spy on her 
parents and their guests at dinner. 

The queen decided to use the North- 
ern Pavilion—where Count Moltke had 
exhibited his sizable nature collection 
—to display the Flora Danica porce- 
lain. “Around 1750 European flora was 
starting to be documented,” says Nex- 
oe-Larsen. “From 1761 until 1883 the 
Danish kings financed Flora Danica, 
a botanical encyclopedia illustrated 
with engravings of all the plants found 
in the Danish-Norwegian kingdom. 
Around 1790 Denmark needed to please 
Catherine the Great of Russia. It was 
known that she was very fond of por- 
celain, so the king decided to give her 
a dinner service. Eighteen hundred 
pieces were ordered at the Royal Dan- 
ish Porcelain Factory. Each piece was 
decorated with a different plant from 
Flora Danica, in every detail. Unfortu* 
nately, the czarina died before the ser- 
vice was finished in 1803, so it stayed 
in Denmark.” 

No sooner had Queen Margrethe re- 
solved to move the Flora-Danica china 
to the palace than every piece was as- 
sembled in a huge room at Christians- 
borg, where she sifted through the col- 
lection and chose the best ones. These 
pieces arrived at the palace a few days 
before the queen’s birthday, when it 
was due to be opened to the public. 
Margrethe II spent the weekend at 
the top of a ladder supervising the 
arrangement of the collection, and the 
result is one of the finest displays of 
porcelain anywhere. 

The Chinese Salon is named for a 
pair of chinoiserie tapestries designed 
by Francois Boucher and woven at his 
factory in Beauvais. Presented to Count 
Moltke by the French court, they had 
hardly been moved and were so dirty 
that practically nothing of their subject 
matter was visible. The restorers found 
that they had actually been preserved by 
this dirt; today they look as good as new. 

The furniture was the final hurdle. 
Prince Henrik was adamant that noth- 

continued on page 205 
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Colombo U.S.A. 

New York Design Center 

200 Lexington Avenue - Suite 1009 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

Phone: (212) 683-3771 Fax: (212) 684-0559 


Direct International inquiries to: 
Colombo Mobili s.r.l. 

ITALY 

Phone: (362) 340-572 Fax: (362) 340-580 


Our Furniture Collections 
are also available through these 
Baker Knapp & Tubbs Showrooms: 


Atlanta 

Boston Los Angeles . 
Chicago Minneapolis — 
Cleveland Philadelphia’ © 
Dallas Sen Ey ocod 
Dania Seattle — 
Houston Troy 

Laguna Niguel Washington D.C. 























AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL AUTOMOTIVE 


International Travel/Cruises 





1*Crystal Cruises. Experience gracious, attentive 
service and the ultimate in worldwide luxury cruis- 
ing aboard the Six-Star Crystal Harmony and 
Crystal Symphony. For a complimentary brochure, 
call (800) 820-6663. 


2°Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Cancun. 
The first five-diamond resort in Cancun. For 
reservations: United States and Canada, call (800) 
FIESTAI. For Mexico central reservations, call 
91 (800)-50450. $1. www.fiestamexico.com 


3+European Travel Commission. Planning Your 
Trip to Europe, an authoritative 68-page, full-color 
guide to 28 countries presented by the European 
Travel Commission. Covers important attractions, 
events, entertainment, transportation, food and 
drink. With maps and photos. FREE. 


4-Platinum Class Vacations™ from MasterCard. 
Specializes in all-inclusive vacations at 20-40% off 
brochure prices. Speak to a vacation consultant 
today. Call (800) 836-GUEST. 


United States Travel 


5+The Peninsula Beverly Hills. Honored with 
the Five Diamond Award from the American 
Automobile Association and the Five Star Award 
from the Mobil Travel Guide. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


6*Jan’s & Company French Antiques, Inc. 
Importers of 19th century and “Belle Epoque” 
French and European furnishings and decorations. 
L.A. showroom features Baccarat chandeliers, 
gildwood furniture in the Louis XIV, XV, and XVI 
manner and much more. Call (213) 735-6455 


or visit http://www.jansantiques.com 


7*Lee Jofa. Christopher Moore travels the world 
in an effort to unearth Toiles de Jouy designs from 
historic estates, private collections and antique 
reconditioning efforts. Lee Jofa is proud to be the 
exclusive distributor of these rare and decidedly 
original prints. Brochure, $1. 





readerdirectory 


To receive information from these excellent companies, simply fill out the card and return it to Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 
5256, Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256. Enclose a check or money order for any priced item, plus $150 (total) to help cover handling 
charges. Each brochure will arrive directly from the companies listed. 


8*Volkswagen. For more information on the new 
Volkswagen Passat or any Volkswagen model, call 
(800) DRIVE VW or mosey your mouse over to 
Wwww.vw.com 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


9-American Slate Company. The most 
comprehensive range of QUARRY-DIRECT slate 
and quartzites in the USA for flooring, roofing and 
architectural applications. Size from 12”x12” to 
36°x36”; slabs in many unusual and exciting colors. 
Call (800) 553-5611. 


10-12+Country Floors. Hand-crafted, traditional 
and contemporary tiles, marble, mosaics, majolica, 
architectural mouldings and more. Circle #(10) 
$15 Imported Tiles, Terra Cotta & Stone, 144 pgs. 
Circle # (11) $10 Hand-crafted Tiles made to 
Order in the USA, 96 pgs. Circle #(12) $1 for 


introductory brochures. 


ELECTRONICS 


13*Bose. Lifestyle® 30 Home Theater System. 
Enjoy exciting sounds for movies and music with less 
clutter, less equipment, less complication. The latest 
from Bose®. Free information, (800)444-BOSE, ext. 551. 


FABRICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ 
ACCESSORIES 

14*Coraggio Textiles. Available to trade 
professionals only. Weavers of exclusive Italian 


upholstery and drapery fabrics. Showrooms 
throughout the United States. 


15+J. Robert Scott. The finest in textiles, 
furniture and lighting designed by Sally Sirkin 
Lewis. Showrooms in New York, London, Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Washington, DC. Inquiries, 
(310) 659-4910. 


16-17*Kreiss Collection. Brochure available free. 
New 1998 catalog available for $10. Mail check to 
San Diego address. Circle #(16) Free brochure; 
Circle #(17) $10 catalog. 


18*MSL. The fine art of fabric embellishment. 
Custom fabrication of embroidery and/or beading on 


| mance earning rave reviews? Cultivate your money. 
_ Condé Nast Currency, a complimentary guide 


_ more of what you save and plan savvily to meet 
_ your goals. From investing online to Real Estate 


decorative cushions, window treatments, bedding, 
tabletop, etc. Represented in nine exclusive show- 
rooms nationwide. Call (800) 777-4MSL to find the 
showroom nearest you. 


19-Rose Tarlow-Melrose House. Portfolio 
consists of a three-ring custom binder housing 
over 200 pages of color and black-and-white 
tearsheets of the current collection and custom 
possibilities. $165. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Money. Get Current. Is your financial ee | 


loaded with timely, practical financial advice, will 


show you how to keep more of what you earn, make 
as 


Investment Trusts, Condé Nast Currency has news 
you can use. Look for it with your April issue 
(sorry, subscribers only). 





20-The Montgomery Funds. Free information 
on a variety of no-load mutual fund investments 
from the Montgomery Funds. Call (800) 572- 
FUND or visit us at www.montgomeryfunds.com 


21+Stratford Financial Services. Your construc- 
tion and remodeling finance professionals, offering 
single application/single close loans covering, land, 
construction and permanent financing. Loans 
based on future value including 90% to 100% of 
costs to $3 million. 


FURNITURE 


22°Bernhardt. As memorable as a Gershwin 
melody. Bernhardt presents the Paris Collection for 
living room, dining room, and bedroom. Sensuous 
curves, rich cabernet tones and softly polished nick- 
el evoke a graceful yet contemporary character. 
Bernhardt...furniture makers since 1889. $12. 


23*Design Centro Italia. Discover fantastic 
Italian furnishings at Design Centro Italia, 
featuring products from over 60 premium Italian 
manufacturers. Visit our on-line catalog at 
www.italydesign.com 


24°Genghis Khan Furniture. A wide range of 
Asian furniture and accessories with emphasis on 
antique country pieces from China, particularly 
architectural items such as courtyard doors and 
window grilles. 
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25°Giati Designs, Inc. A manufacturer of 


_ award-winning, indoor/outdoor solid teak 


furniture market umbrellas and imported French 


' indoor/outdoor textiles. Free catalog. 


26: Jordi Meré, inc. Complete line of original bed- 
room, dining, case goods and occasional furniture. All 
hand-crafted, hand-carved in solid woods and hand- 
forged iron. Newest showroom at the DCOTA—A-328 
Dania, Florida. Catalog to approved trade, $50. 


|| 27-Lloyd/Flanders Industries. All-weather wicker 


and no-rust aluminum by Lloyd/Flanders makes an 
impressive statement on porches, decks and 
patios...guaranteed outdoors or in! Four-color 
brochures detailing collections. $2 for both. 


| 28+-M.Craig Cabinetmaker. Each piece an original 
| in the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany 
) and American hardwoods are the predominant 


materials used. More than 40 residential and 


custom creations featured in the portfolio. $15. 


| 29*Niermann Weeks Co., Inc. Over 400 unique, 
| hand-crafted, artisan-produced furniture, lighting and 


accessories. Call (410) 923-0123 for showroom listing. 
Send $50 for catalog. 


30°Phyllis Morris Originais. Innovative design and 
uncompromising construction have established Phyllis 
Morris as the foremost designer and manufacturer of 
luxurious custom furniture. 1998 full-color portfolio, fin- 
ish sample chart, specification catalog and price list. $25. 
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JEWELRY & WATCHES 


31°Platinum Guild International USA. Discover 
the world’s most precious jewelry metal—platinum. 
Don’t settle for anything less. For a free brochure, 
please call (800) 990-PLAT or visit our website at 
www.PreciousPlatinum.com 


32-Tiffany & Co. America’s preeminent jeweler 


offers fine jewelry, timepieces and table settings. 
For a copy of our catalog, please call (800) 214-2895. 
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| 33*Canac Kitchens, A Kohler Company. Full-color 


“Kitchen Planner” is the ultimate guide for creating 
the kitchen you’ve always wanted. Easy-to-read and 


| loaded with pictures, Canac’s exciting new Kitchen 


planner covers it all. $5. 


34°Christians. Hand-made in England, this famous 
manufacturer offers five classic styles which carry 
through their range of luxury kitchens, bedrooms, 
bathrooms, and study. The Christians Book of 
Furniture has received international acclaim. $15. 


35° Downsview Kitchens. Euro-technology 
combines with American design flairs to make 
Downsview the premier choice in kitchens. Send $5 
for our 48-page color brochure or pick up a copy at 
your nearest Downsview designer showroom. For 
showroom information, call (905) 677-9354. $5. 


36*Gaggenau USA Corp. Our beautiful color cata- 
log takes you through our complete line of European- 

_ designed custom built-in appliances for the kitchen 
of a newera. Call us at (800) 929-9808 or visit us at 
Wwww.Gaggenau.com $5. 


37* Jacuzzi Whirlpoo! Bath. The 1998 International 
Designer Collection of whirlpool baths, faucetry and 
the J-Dream” family of shower systems. (800) 288-4002. 
(www.jacuzzi.com) Catalog free of charge. 


38*Meyer Corporation...Anolon Professional. 

The first word in gourmet cookware. Appealing design, 
amazing performance. Hand-anodized surface combined 
with Dupont’s finest nonstick coating, Autograph®, guar- 
antees food won’t stick and clean up is easy. Call (860) 
388-3872, or visit our website at http://www.meyer.com 


39-°Rutt Custom Cabinetry. Rutt’s new Design Folio 
will inspire your creativity. Filled with classic styles 
and design concepts for virtually every room in your 
home. The only American cabinet maker who will 
design, cut, fit, and finish to your specifications. $15. 


40+SieMatic Corporation. The SieMatic Kitchen 
Book is 152 large-format pages of exciting design ideas 
featuring SieMatic’s internationally-known line of 
cabinets and accessories. $19.95. 


41+Viking Range Corporation. The originator of 
commercial-type equipment for the home, Viking Range 
outfits the ultimate kitchen with a full line of products, 
including cooking, ventilation, cleanup and refrigera- 
tion. (888) 845-4641; http://www.viking-range.com 


42+Wood-Mode Custom Cabinetry. Send for our 
free brochure and receive a certificate for our Designer 
Kitchen Literature Collection ($20 value). You will see 
many of the door styles, finishes and special-purpose 
features in the Wood-Mode line. (800) 635-7500: 
http://www.wood-mode.com 


LIGHTING 


43°Arte De Mexico. The industry’s standard. Our 
catalog features over 325 different hand-forged wrought 
iron lighting fixtures. For more information, contact 
your local representative, or call our customer service 
department at (818) 508-0993; fax (818) 563-1015. $8. 


44+Schonbek Worldwide Lighting. Founded in 
Bohemia in 1870, Schonbek is the largest 
manufacturer of crystal chandeliers in North America. 
Contemporary, traditional and custom designs 
(http://www.schonbek.com). Literature and video, $10. 


45° Studio Steel Inc. Wrought-iron chandeliers, sconces, 
and lanterns created on-site in Washington, Connecticut. 
Truly exceptional handwrought metalwork using Old 
World techniques and classic or custom designs. $2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


46° Marble Art. Exotic marble imported from the 
Far East for residential and commercial installations. 
Columns, urns, table bases, pedestals, statuary, 
fountains and fireplaces at rock bottom prices. $5. 


47+Pacific Design Center. Request visiting 
information on Idea House, two 4,000-square-foot 
model homes located in Pacific Design Center 
specifically designed for the consumer. 


48+*Raymond Enkeboll Designs “1996. Exquisite 
Architectural solid woodcarvings. 104-page color 
product catalog shows capitols, moldings, onlays, 
panels, etc. Stocked in maple and red oak. $20. 


A ROYAL RESTORATION 


continued from page 202 

ing be moved from their private houses 
to the restored palace. “But where will 
we find what we need?” 

“In the royal palaces.” (The palaces 
are now museums full of collections pre- 
sented by the monarchy to the nation.) 

“T wouldn’t dare do such a thing,” said 
the queen. 

“Well, it’s me or the furniture,” re- 
plied her husband. 

The queen resigned herself to asking 
the museums for help, but she also 
combed other royal residences to find a 
number of forgotten pieces. (It may or 
may not be true that several exquisite 
objects were moved from the queen’s 
residence to the palace of Christian 
VII, unbeknownst to Prince Henrik.) 

The year was rushing by, and the dec- 
oration of the bedrooms still hadn’t be- 
gun. These bedrooms had to be ready 
for the various heads of state who had 
been invited to attend the jubilee in Jan- 
uary 1997. The queen set about choos- 
ing the carpets, draperies, fabrics and 
wallcoverings, and she even designed 
her own wastebaskets. The king’s apart- 
ment, the queen’s apartment and the 
mezzanine bedrooms gradually took 
shape, and in the end the palace was 
ready in time to entertain the king and 


“The queen has a very 
good eye for color,” 
observes designer 
Anne Nexoe-Larsen. 


queen of Norway and the presidents of 
Iceland and Finland. “We knew a lot of 
things were missing,” says Nexoe-Lar- 
sen. “Luckily the guests didn’t.” 

In order to restore the palace of 
Christian VII to its former glory, 
Queen Margrethe had to work with 
the Danish government’s Palace and 
Properties Agency. In other countries 
this process might have created untold 
difficulties, but here there were none, 
because everybody involved was eager 
to help the sovereign. To Danes, the 
painstaking restoration of this decora- 
tive and architectural jewel of Denmark 
was further proof—if proof were need- 
ed—of Queen Margrethe’s devotion to 
her country. 0 
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OLSON’S 
GEASo CACrn: 


lass is a wonderful ma- 
terial that’s many 
things at once 





we can 
see through it, but it also re- 
flects,” says James Olson of 
Olson Sundberg Architects. 
Olson commissions glass from 
Seattle craftsman Douglas 
Hansen, who has fabricated 
everything from fused-glass 
countertops in pale green for 
kitchens and baths (AD, Apr. 
1995) and a mantel and sculp- 
ture stands (AD, Aug. 1994) to 
other architectural elements. 
“The glass that Doug makes has 
a handmade quality because of 
the textures and patterns, the 
flakes and bubbles, he brings 
out. He’s very good at crafting 


glass to meet our specifications 





ANTIQUE HUNTING 


i the way Chippendale did 
it—a workroom in back and a 
shop in front,” says Jonathan 
Burden of the eponymous an- 


tiques and restoration shop 





At Jonathan Bur- 
den, a painted 
Regency chair 
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(right) he owns in Greenwich 
Village with partner Dale 
Nichols. “They have things 
with an incredible pedigree, but 
neither the partners nor the 
pieces are fussy,” says New York 
designer Andrew Ong. Burden 
trained as a cabinetmaker in 

his native England. After work- 
ing in Europe for several years, 
he went to New York and was 
employed by Sotheby’s Res- 
toration and the Regency 
Restoration workshop, where 
he met Nichols. Together they 
set up shop on the European 
model, combining a retail an- 
tiques business with a conserva- 
tion and restoration workshop 
that serves such antiques firms 
as Thomas Devenish, Kent- 
shire Galleries and Phillip Col- 
leck. Among the pieces Ong 
recently looked at is a George 





CIANO 


FELIC 


II mahogany dining table; 
Pascal Delisse from Mark 
Hampton's office selected a pair 
of Regency chairs that have 
lunette caned backrests with 
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for a particular project.” Hansen 
studied art in college, but he fell 
into glass production more than 
20 years ago and later took 
courses at Washington’s Pil- | 
chuck Glass School, which is | 
known for its art-glass program. 
Although he’s made tables and 
other glass surfaces for residen- 
tial projects, Hansen prefers 


—————— 


leading, sandblasting, fusing and 
shaping glass for architectural 











pieces. Nordstrom has commis- 
sioned him to make stained- 
glass windows for department 
stores across the U.S. Douglas 
Hansen, 206/632-0160. 


James Olson in 
Douglas Hansen’s 
Seattle glass studio 





floral paintings and a George II 


lowboy in walnut and fruit- 
wood. Jonathan Burden, 632 
Hudson St., New York, NY 
10014; 212/620-3989. I 

















IN ‘THE SHOW ROOMS 


@ Pranich 

A newcomer to New York’s 
D&D Building is Pranich 
(212/980-6173), a showroom 
based in Palm Beach with other 
spaces elsewhere in Florida and 
in Chicago. Michael Taylor is 
one of the companies Pranich 
represents, and it is offering re- 
productions of some of the late 
designer’s own antiques, includ- 
ing the Trinita cocktail table, 


adapted from a 17th-century 
Florentine table, and the Saints- 
bury sideboard, inspired by a 
Regency piece. Two California 
companies that Pranich will 
make available for the first time 
on the East Coast are Caché 
and Emanuel Morez. Caché has 
a Louis XI V-style wing chair 
and ottoman, and Emanuel 
Morez is showing its Klismos 
table with a squared pedestal. 





Michael Taylor’s Tri- 
nita table at Pranich 


@ Mark Inc. 

Mark Inc. Fine Carpets, which 
has a boutique in the New 
York City showroom of Brun- 
schwig & Fils (212/838-7878), 
has introduced a new collection 
of hand-knotted silk rugs. 
Made in Kathmandu, the car- 
pets feature Gothic Revival mo- 
tifs, such as quatrefoils and 
fleurs-de-lis, and they come 

in rich, somber tones of rust 
and gold and burgundy and 
shades of brown. 


A hand-knotted silk 
rug from Mark Inc. 


COURTESY MARK INC 


Colefax and Fowler’s 
Lancaster fabric 
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EDWARD J. NORTH 





8 Cortis 

The Italian-made fabrics by 
Cortis that are available at 
Quadrille (212/753-2995) in- 
clude an unusual new damask. 
The De Medici Collection fab- 
rics have a pattern of leaves, 
flowers and arabesques with a 
pomegranate image woven in a 


® Colefax and Fowler 

London’s Colefax and Fowler, 
which is represented in New 
York at Cowtan & Tout 
(212/753-4488), is showing 
springlike fabrics in traditional 
styles. Mossdale has a design of 


Cortis’s De Medici 
Collection damasks 


contrasting color and placed ir- 
regularly. Among the color 
combinations are red on gold, 
with the pomegranate in green, 
and green on celadon, with the 
pomegranate in orange. 


small moss roses in purple and 
red, each circled with a green 
tendril, on a coral, pink, green, 
red or aqua background, and 
Lancaster has a white diaper pat- 
tern with a rosette design on a 














blue background. 
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